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PREFACE 


Ir is possible that the official title of this volume may make some readers 
wonder whether there has been a change in editorial policy. The title 
begins with the words “‘ Part of Dispatch ’”’ because those words stand 
as the title of the manuscript (D.4/93) which is here published ; 
there has been no change in editorial policy, which remains one of 
printing complete transcripts of complete manuscripts as the main text of 
the volumes in this series. Parts of documents, or selections of extracts, 
would be out of place as the main text and would always leave doubt as 
to what had been omitted, and the reasons for the omission. 

The actual document printed here is the original manuscript of 
Simpson’s first dispatch of 1829. The manuscript is in Simpson’s own 
writing, and the copy was probably brought to England in the Prince 
Rupert, which “ hauld into the London Docks” on October 22, 1829. 
On September 2, 1829, the Committee had already considered a copy 
(D.4/94) which Simpson had sent “ direct from Norway House via 
Canada ”. That copy is marked “No. 1 RR 1829” whereas the 
manuscript which has been printed is marked ‘‘ YF No. 1” and was 
sent to England with the annual packet from York Factory. There is 
also a third copy (D.4/95), possibly written in London, in the Company’s 
archives. It was Simpson’s haste to send his dispatch direct from Norway 
_ House which led to its being composed in three parts, dated March 1, 
March 24 and June 5, 1829, and so to the words “ Part of Dispatch ”’ in 
the title. All three parts are printed here. 

Simpson also sent in a second dispatch for the year (D.4/96), dealing 
with the ordinary business of the Northern and Southern Departments 
and the Montreal District ; this was also in three parts, dated Norway 
House, June 30, Moose, August 9 and Lachine, September ro. 

The interest of the first dispatch is clear, as a traveller’s tale, as a light 
on the developing character of George Simpson, and as a feature in the 
Oregon Boundary dispute. Though both the random statements and 
the considered opinions of the dispatch are interesting, the silences are 
even more so. ‘The cryptic narrative of the journey, when compared 
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with the garrulity of the narrative of Simpson’s journey into Athabaska 
in 1820-21, speaks of growing maturity in the man and in the system ; he 
can safely assume that his London readers will now know the commonplace 
of the situation, and he himself takes much of it in his stride. 

The most pregnant silences are, as Mr. Stewart Wallace has shown, 
those on the boundary dispute. Simpson’s journey was clearly and 
closely connected with that dispute. He had briefed Addington in 1826 
to negotiate with the Americans on the basis of the Columbia as the 
‘‘ only navigable River to the interior from the Coast, we are acquainted 
with ... Frazers river is not so large as the Columbia and not to be 
compared with it for the purposes of Trade”. The journey down the 
Fraser, and Simpson’s verdict on that route, therefore assume an 
additional importance and interest, and a copy of “‘that part of dispatch. . . 
which relates to transactions on the West side of the Rocky Mountains”’ 
was sent to the Colonial Office by Governor Pelly in September, 1829. 
Of the implications of his journey Simpson says but little in his dispatch 
or in his correspondence, which has been thoroughly searched for 
additional evidence ; but both he and the Governor and Committee to 
whom he wrote were fully alive to the negotiations which were being 
conducted. 

Corroborative evidence from the Company’s archives with a direct 
bearing on Simpson’s journey is scanty. “The appendix of additional 
documents has been put together with the object of making available in 
one place the important documents in the Company’s archives which 
show the Company’s interest in, and organisation of, its Columbia 
Department at that time. Parts of this information are already available 
in print, but there is much to be said for assembling it in one appendix in 
a full and authoritative form. 

The task of transcribing the document, preparing it and the notes and 
appendixes for the press, reading the proof and composing the index, has 
again been carried out by Miss A. M. Johnson, whom even illness and a 
major operation did not prevent from continuing the work. 


EE. RICE 


St. CaTHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


POW UG PLON 


I. THE DOCUMENT AND ITS AUTHOR}! 


Tue document here presented is Governor Simpson’s own 
account of his second journey of inspection from Hudson Bay 
to the Pacific. His first transcontinental journey took place 
in 1824, and his journal of this voyage has been edited by 
Professor Frederick Merk, with introduction and notes, under 
the title Fur Trade and Empire . . . (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 
Simpson’s account of the transcontinental journey of 1828 has 
never before been published, and is of hardly less interest and 
importance than the narrative of his earlier journey. 

The late Professor A. S. Morton, in his recent life of 
Simpson, remarks that ‘‘ we have comparatively few particulars 
of this his second transcontinental voyage ’’.2. This, however, 
is far from being the case, since the journal of Simpson’s 
fellow-traveller, Chief Trader (afterwards Chief Factor) 
Archibald McDonald,’ was published as long ago as 1872 by 
Malcolm McLeod under the rather misleading title Peace 
River Malcolm McLeod was the son of Chief Trader John 
McLeod,®> and had himself, when a small boy, seen the 
Governor and his party when they arrived at Norway House 
on July 19, 1828. Though the book was apparently designed 
to influence the discussions taking place in 1872 regarding the 


*(Hudson’s Bay Company Archives], D. 4/93, fos. 16-75. Subsequent 
classification numbers refer to the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives. 

7A. S. Morton, Sir George Simpson . . . (Toronto, LO44). Dp. 152, 

> For a biography see Appendix B, pp. 253-8. 

4 Malcolm McLeod (ed.), Peace River. A Canoe Voyage from Hudson’s Bay to 
Pacific by the late Sir George Simpson; (Governor, Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company.) 
In 1828. Fournal of the late Chief Factor, Archibald McDonald (Hon. Hudson’ s 
Bay Company), who accompanied him (Ottawa, 1 872). 

_ _°See H[udson’s] B{ay Company] Series], Vol. I, E. E. Rich (ed.), Fournal 

of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson 1820 and 1821, 
and Report (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1938, and London, The Hudson’s 
Bay Record Society, 1938), pp. 455-6. 
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best railway route through the Rocky Mountains, and though 
the notes are somewhat diffuse, both Archibald McDonald’s 
journal and Malcolm McLeod’s notes supplement at every 
turn the rather bald narrative written by Simpson. 

George Simpson was in 1828 about forty-one years of age. 
It is typical of the mystery surrounding his early days that we 
do not know the exact date of his birth. We do not even know 
the name of his mother. All that we know is that he was the 
illegitimate son of George, the eldest son of the Reverend 
Thomas Simpson, minister of the parish of Avoch in Ross-shire, 
Scotland; and that he was brought up at first in his 
grandfather’s house. Later he lived with his aunt, Mary 
Simpson, in Dingwall; and after his aunt’s marriage in 1807 
to Alexander Simpson, the ‘‘ dominie ”’ of the Dingwall parish 
school, George Simpson was sent to London to carve out his 
fortune. He became a clerk in the firm of Graham, Simpson, 
and Wedderburn, of 73 Great Tower Street, in which his 
uncle, Geddes Mackenzie Simpson, ! was a partner. In this 
counting-house he remained for ten years or more. Then his 
opportunity came. The senior partner in the firm of Graham, 
Simpson, and Wedderburn was that Andrew Wedderburn? 
(by now called Andrew Colvile) who married a sister of the Earl 
of Selkirk,? and became a leading figure in the directorate of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1820 the struggle between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
was approaching a climax. The Nor’Westers had obtained a 
warrant for the arrest of William Williams,* the resident 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories; and the 
Governor and Committee in London were looking about for 
some one to send out to replace him. Evidently on Colvile’s 
recommendation, their choice fell on George Simpson. It 
seems extraordinary that the Governor and Committee should 
have chosen for such a responsible post a young Scots clerk of 
only thirty-three years of age, who had not only no practical 


1 Simpson would appear to have been connected by marriage with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who married in 1812 Geddes, daughter of George Mackenzie, a 
merchant of Tower Hill, London. 
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knowledge of the fur-trade, but had never even been in British 
North America: but he had evidently impressed those with 
whom he had come into contact as having the qualities of 
energy and efficiency, of tact and finesse, and of courage and 
firmness that the position called for. 

It so happened that William Williams was not molested by 
the Nor’Westers; and George Simpson therefore spent his 
first winter in the Indian country, not as resident governor of 
the Company’s territories, but merely as factor in charge 
of the Athabaska District.1_ Here he was so successful that, 
when the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
North West Company was effected in 1821, he was made 
Governor of the Northern Department of Rupert Land, while 
to William Williams was assigned the governorship only of the 
Southern Department. When Williams returned to England 
in 1826, George Simpson, when not yet forty years of age, 
was given the combined offices, and in 1839 he was made 
Governor-in-chief of all the Hudson’s Bay Company’s vast 
territories. In 1819 he had been a subordinate in a London 
counting-house; by 1826 he had become theruler of acommercial 
empire that stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Great Lakes and the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to 
the Arctic Circle. ; 

It must not be imagined, however, that Simpson’s powers 
were despotic. He was at all times subject to the orders of the 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London; and he always followed his instructions with 
scrupulous care. It was only, indeed, in an emergency that he 
acted as a rule without instructions. On the other hand, he 
had to meet each year at York Factory or elsewhere the 
Council of the Northern Department of Rupert Land, and put 
through the Council his proposals for the conduct of the 
fur-trade during the ensuing year. The Council, moreover, 
was by no means a mere sounding-board for the Governor. 
It was composed of all the chief factors and though Simpson 
pushed his plans vigorously? its members were not as a rule 


pce .B.5.,.1. 
*Cf. W. S. Wallace (ed.), Fohn McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Year's 
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backward in expressing their opinions. In these circumstances, 
it says much for the Governor’s diplomacy and finesse that 
within the short space of five years he had welded two rival 
organizations into a coherent and efficient whole, had laid the 
ghost of former controversies, and had completely reorganized 
and reformed the fur-trade. Now by flattery, now by firmness, 
he bent men to his will. On one occasion, when John George 
McTavish was to act as his substitute as chairman of the 
Southern Council, he imparted to McTavish the secret of his 
success in managing the Council: ‘“ Let me entreat that you 
keep your temper and do not allow yourself [to] be drawn into 
altercation with any of those who may be there; you can gain 
neither honour nor glory by quarrelling with them, but can 
twist them round your finger by setting about it properly.’’} 


Il, FROM HUDSON BAY TO] BEE Pe ACiiic 
OCEAN 


It was immediately after a meeting of the Council of the 
Northern Department at York Factory that Simpson set out 
on his transcontinental journey in 1828. The Council had 
met on July 2, and it had adjourned only on July 10. There 
were present, besides Simpson, who presided, eight chief 
factors and, by invitation, four chief traders. The chief factors, 
most of whom had been partners or bourgeois of the North West 
Company, were James Leith (Cumberland House District), 
Colin Robertson (Island Lake District), Alexander Stewart 
(Athabaska District), John George McTavish (York Factory 
District), John Charles (English River District), John Stuart 
(Winnipeg River District), William McIntosh (Nelson River 


Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1932), 
PPp- 333-4, “ As to the nominal Council which is yearly convoked for form’s sake, 
the few individuals who compose it know better than to offer advice where none 
would be accepted ; they know full well that the Governor has already determined 
on his own measures before one of them appears in his presence. Their assent is 
all that is expected of them, and that they never hesitate to give”. 

? Quoted in Morton, Sir George Simpson, p. 100. 
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District), and John Rowand (Saskatchewan District); and the 
chief traders were Joseph McGillivray (late of Columbia 
District), Duncan Finlayson (Lower Red River District), 
Robert Miles (York Factory District), and Archibald 
McDonald, who was to accompany Simpson throughout most 
of his journey. The amount of business transacted by the 
Council was remarkable.! Arrangements were made for the 
trade of the following year in every district in the Northern 
Department; and every chief factor, every chief trader, even 
every clerk was assigned his post of duty. If any discretion 
was allowed the chief factor of a district in posting his 
subordinates, it was so resolved. Twenty-eight clerks, whose 
engagements had terminated, were re-engaged for a period of 
three years, and their salaries were fixed. Cuthbert Grant,? 
who had led the dois-brulés at the massacre of Seven Oaks in 
1816, was, in order to heal finally the breach between the 
Nor’Westers and the old employees of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, made ‘‘ Warden of the Plains ”. Lastly, a set of 
“Standing Rules and _ Regulations ”, covering all the 
permanent arrangements for the fur-trade, was drawn up, to 
be printed later, so as to avoid the necessity of re-enacting these 
rules at each successive Council meeting. Though it was well 
known that Simpson was about to set out on a journey to the 
Pacific, the only reference to this was a resolution regarding 
the “ outfit” for New Caledonia, in which it was agreed that 
“ the same be fully determined by Governor Simpson when he 
passes through that District in the course of the present 
season ”’3 

It was typical of Simpson that, once the business of Council 
was concluded, he lost no time in setting out on his journey 
across the continent. The Council adjourned on July 10; 
and Simpson embarked on his journey at one o’clock on the 


*The minutes of this council are printed in H[udson’s] B[ay Company] 
S[eries], Vol. III, R. Harvey Fleming (ed.), Minutes of Council, Northern 
Department of Rupert Land, 1821-31 (Toronto, the Champlain Society, 1940, 
and London, The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1940), pp. 203-18. 

meee 7.8.8.,1, 440. 

a5, 111, 214. 
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morning of July 12. The first entry in Archibald McDonald’s 


journal runs as follows: 


“York Facrory, 
Hupson’s Bay, A.D. 1828. 
Saturday, 12th Fuly—At one a.m. the crews of two 
‘Light Canoes’, consisting of nine men each, were in 
motion, carrying the provisions and baggage to the water 
side; and in a few minutes after, the Governor in Chief, 
Doctor Hamlyn and myself, were accompanied down to our 
craft by fourteen commissioned gentlemen and about as 
many clerks. After something more than the usually 
cordial shake of the hand from all present, we embarked 
with three cheers under a salute of seven guns from the 
Garrison, and against a strong tide, were soon round the 
first point by the free use of the paddle and one of its 
accompanying “ voyageur’ airs. 
Our baggage and stores consist of 


2, Cassettes. 2 Kegs Spirits. 

1 Paper Trunk. Oe a eee 

1 Case. 1 Tinnet Beef. 

2 Baskets. 1 Bag, fine pemican. 

1 Bag, Bread. 2 Bags, pemican for men. 
1 Bag, Biscuit. 2. Lents. 


our three beds, the mess cooking utensils, the usual ‘ agrés’ 


? 7 


for the canoes, besides the men’s own ‘ pactons ’. 


1 McLeod, Peace River, p. 1. The appendix to this volume provides a full 
commentary on many of the terms found in this extract, such as “‘ light canoes ”’, 
“commissioned gentlemen ”’, “‘ cassettes”, and “‘ baskets”. "The “‘ light canoe ” 
was generally known as the “‘ North canoe” or ‘‘ Canoe du Nord’, and was 
about twenty-four feet long. Malcolm McLeod (p. 41) has left a description of 
Simpson’s canoe, which he saw at Norway House: ‘‘’ The Governor’s was the 
most beautiful thing of the kind I ever saw; beautiful in its ‘lines’ of faultless 
fineness, and in its form and every feature; the bow, a magnificent curve of bark 
gaudily but tastefully painted, that would have made a Roman rostrum of old 
hide its diminished head. The paddles painted red with vermilion, were made 
to match, and the whole thing in its kind, was of faultless grace and beauty— 
beauty in the sense of graceful and perfect fitness to its end.” ‘ 
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Archibald McDonald, Simpson’s companion, was a native of 
Argyllshire, Scotland, who had come out, at the age of 
twenty-three years, in charge of the 1813 party of Selkirk 
Settlers. He had been Deputy Governor of the Red River 
Settlement under Miles Macdonell: and he had contributed 
to the paper controversy over the Selkirk Settlement a 

Narrative respecting the destruction of the Earl of Selkirk’s 
settlement upon the Red River in 1815 (London, 18 16) and a 
Reply to a Letter lately addressed to the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Selkirk, by the Hon. and Rev. Fohn Strachan... (Montreal, 
1816). After the Red River troubles, he entered the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and shortly after the union of 
1821 he was sent as a clerk to the Columbia. He was 
promoted to the rank of Chief Trader in January, 1828, and 
for some reason not apparent had returned in that year to York 
Factory. He had been designated to take charge of the newly 
built post of Fort Langley, at the mouth of the Fraser River ; 
and it was for this reason that he accompanied Simpson on his 
journey to the Pacific. He spent most of the rest of his life on 
the Pacific Slope, and in December, 1841, he was made a 
Chief Factor. On his retirement from the fur-trade he settled 
in St. Andrew’s, Canada East, and there he died in 1 cee euad Diy 
Richard J. Hamlyn,! the other companion of Simpson on the 
journey, had been a surgeon at the Red River Settlement from 
1824 to 1827, and was now to become the medical officer at 
Fort Vancouver. He was not destined, however, to hold that 
post long; for in 1830 Chief Factor John McLoughlin 
permitted him to leave the district. It was, he reported to 
Simpson, “no use to keep a Gentleman who says he will not 
work ”’2 

The Governor travelled in solitary state in one canoe; Chief 
Trader McDonald and Dr. Hamlyn in the other. Each night 
it was to be the duty of either the Chief Trader or the Doctor to 
“watch time ”’, so that the party might set off at two o’clock in 
the morning. Breakfast was at eight o’clock, and the mid-day 
meal at one. For the latter the canoes stopped only for eight or 

1 See Appendix B, Pp- 250-2. 
? D. 4/123, fo. g8d., McLoughlin to Simpson, March 20, 1830. 
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ten minutes, while the men swallowed a mouthful or two of 
pemmican. The Governor had his servant, Tom Taylor, cut 
off a slice of something cold and pour him a glass of wine; and 
it was his custom to invite either the Chief Trader or the 
Doctor to share this repast with him in his canoe. 
Accompanying the party was a piper, a young man named 
Colin Fraser, fresh from the Highlands of Scotland; and in 
the afternoon the piper sometimes played some strathspeys on 
the bagpipes—though Archibald McDonald confessed that 
this music made “‘ but a poor accordance with either the pole 
or the paddle”. Not until eight o’clock at night did the party 
put ashore, and make camp. Throughout his life Simpson 
took great pride in the speed with which he moved over the 
waterways of the west. He always had the best canoe-men 
available; and these as a rule averaged in calm water a rate of 
over six miles an hour, paddling sometimes at the rate of sixty 
strokes a minute. It was not unusual for them to cover ninety 
or one hundred miles in one day. 

Travelling by the well-known Hayes River route, the party 
took only eight days to reach the new Norway House, at the 
mouth of Jack River, near the head of Lake Winnipeg. This 
post, which had just been completed, was intended to serve as 
the headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the interior.® 


1B. 239/1/3, Northern Department District Statement, 1828-29, fo. 5. See 
H[udson’s] Bay Company] S[eries], Vol. VI, E. E. Rich (ed.), The Letters of 
Fohn McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, Second 
Series, 1839-44 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1943, and London, The 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1943), pp. 175-6, and F. Merk, Fur Trade and 
Empire ... (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp. 356-7. 

2 See Appendix B, pp. 248-9. 

3 Malcolm McLeod, Peace River, p. 50, describes it thus : 

“The ‘ House’ is as large as an ordinary sized village. Built somewhat like a 
fort, but with only a comparatively slight projection at the ends in the front 
facing the river, in place of the ‘ bastions’ of the regular forts. The inclosing 
wall was a huge board-looking picket fence, perfectly close, from twelve to 
fifteen feet high, and formed a square of about a 150 yards on a side, with two 
gates, one in front, and the other in rear. “This enclosure contained two large 
stores or warehouses, each about sixty feet in length, one on each side on entering, 
and in the middle of the square, was the main row of buildings over 200 feet in 
length, and comprising the dwelling of the officer in charge, a large hall forty or 
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The arrival of the Governor was an event of some importance; 
and Archibald McDonald’s description of it gives some idea 
of the importance that Simpson attributed to pomp and 
circumstance: 


“ As we waft along under easy sail, the men with a clean 
_ change and mounting new feathers, the Highland bagpipes 
in the Governor’s canoe, was echoed by the bugle in mine; 
then these were laid aside, on nearer approach to port, to 
give free scope to the vocal organs of about eighteen 
Canadians (French Canadians) to chant one of those 
voyageur airs peculiar to them, and always so perfectly 
rendered. Our entry to Jack River House (Norway House) 
about seven p.m., was certainly more imposing than 
anything hitherto seen in this part of the Indian country. 
Immediately on landing, His Excellency was preceded by 
the piper from the water to the Fort, while we were received 
with all welcome by Messrs. Chief Trader McLeod! and 
Dease,2 Mr. Robert Clouston,? and a whole host of ladies. 
. .. [he Governor was occupied in writing the whole of the 
evening.” 


At Norway House, fresh supplies were taken on board: 


“ Took in the following stores here, viz.: 23 1/2 Ibs. 
cheese, 13 lbs. hyson tea, 1 lb. mustard, 84 lbs. ham, 4 one 
gallon kegs port wine, 3 one gallon kegs of madeira, 21 lbs. 


fifty feet long, for the great general council, and a number of spare rooms for 
members attending council, and for the Governor, there was a special house, if I 
remember aright, there was also a building for clerks, and the kitchen (a large 
affair) and other buildings, offices, workshop, the whole on the same scale—all 
these were in the ‘ bounds,’—beyond, in rear, and on one side, at some distance, a 
quarter of a mile or so, were the men’s houses, two long buildings, sub-divided for 
families. Boat building formed no small part of the work of the place, and that 
also, had its little building yard and place. Such was Norway House, in its 
fresh new face, as I saw it made, and left it, over forty years ago.” 

1 John McLeod, the father of Malcolm McLeod. 

? Peter Warren Dease, who had just completed the work of superintending 
the commissariat in John Franklin’s second expedition to the Arctic. See 
H.B.S., Il, 434-6. 

pee 1.8.8. 1, 435; 
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butter, 2 casks biscuit, (fine and common) each §6 lbs., 
1 keg port wine, 1 keg spirits for the men . . . The canoes 
between them, had two bags pemican, two bags flour, and - 
a keg of pork from the Governor’s stores, besides a few little 
necessaries for the use of the canoes.” 


From Norway House the party set out by way of Cedar 
(Bourbon) Lake for Cumberland House on the Saskatchewan. 
This post, once a central depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the interior, had greatly declined in importance, because of the 
depletion of fur-bearing animals in the district; and the party 
stopped only long enough to take in further supplies; two 
bags of common pemmican, a bag of dried meat, eighty 
buftalo tongues, old and new potatoes, eggs, candles, and four 
gallons of spirits for the men. 

From Cumberland House the party set out on July 27 for 
Fort Ile-a-la-Crosse. On July 30 they stopped at Rapid River 
House just long enough to take on board James Heron,! a 
clerk who was bound for Lake Athabaska; and they reached 
He-a-la-Crosse on August 4. This was an old and important 
post on the route to Athabaska. Several years later it was 
thus described by Thomas Simpson: 


“The ‘Fort’ is neat and compact, the surrounding 
country low and swampy. The fishery, in the lake close at 
hand, yields a constant supply of fresh and wholesome food, 
summer and winter; the little farm is productive, and the 
few domestic cattle maintained were in excellent condition.’”2 


Here they found the family of Chief Factor John Charles, 
who had not yet returned from York Factory, and a 
French-Canadian clerk, George Deschambeault,! who had 


1 See H.B.8., 1, 442-3. 

*'T. Simpson, Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America... 
(London, 1843), pp. 54-5. 

°* H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. I], E. E. Rich and R. Harvey 
Fleming (eds.), Colin Robertson’ s Correspondence Book, 8 eptember 1817 to September 
1822 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1939, and London, The Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society, 1939), pp. 207-09. 
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replaced James Heron in charge of the post at Lac La Ronge. 
Once again the party took on board a variety of supplies: 


“2 Casks fine Biscuits, each 56 lbs. 10 Ibs. Shot. 


1 Keg Madeira Wine. 1 lb. Gun Powder 
10 lbs. Hyson Tea. 4 lbs. Ball. 
_ 3 Bags com. pemican, each 85 lbs. 1/2 doz. Gun Worms. 
mo ubs. fine ,, 12 Flints. 
165 lbs. Dried Meat. 2 lbs. Twist Tobacco 
40 lbs. Flour, common, for men. 20 lbs. Gum. 
3 Skins Lodge Leather. 40 pairs Shoes.” 


Because of the low water ahead of them, they borrowed also a 
large bark canoe. 

After spending a day at Ile-a-la-Crosse, during which 
Simpson busied himself with writing letters, the party set off 
on August 5 for Portage la Loche. This famous portage, 
which was the gateway to the Athabaska country, they reached 
on August 7. Here they met “ fifteen or twenty Chipewyan 
Indians with their wives and families in as many canoes ’’1 
These Indians, who had known Simpson when he was in 
charge at Fort Wedderburn in 1820-21, gave a helping hand, 
and with their aid the party were able to carry the canoes and 
baggage across the twelve-mile portage in one trip. Archibald 
McDonald says: ‘“‘ The eight ‘bouts’2... carrying the 
canoes, and the other five men of each of the canoes with the 
assistance of the ten Indians in carrying the loading, were able 
to remove everything in one haul by a succession of ‘ poses ’3 of 
500 to 600 yards each.” Before parting with the Indians, the 
Governor addressed them at some length, congratulating them 
on their good behaviour, and pointing out “‘ the propriety of 
discontinuing the use of spirituous liquors” and ‘the 
expediency of nursing the beaver in their lands”. Then, “as 
a matter of great indulgence’, they were given each a glass 
of weak rum and “notes on Mr. Chief Factor Charles at 


1 McLeod, Peace River, ps9: 
*'The “bouts” (pronounced as though “ boots”) were bowsmen and 
steersmen. 
3 A“ pose” was a rest. 
7) 
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Isle & la-Crosse for a fathom of tobacco, &c.”’ Evidently the 
Indians also took back with them to Ile-a-la-Crosse the third 
canoe. 

Once over this famous portage, the party descended the 
Clearwater River until it debouched into ‘“‘ the Grand River 
Athabasca ”’, and then, turning north, descended the Athabaska 
to Lake Athabaska. The Athabaska River, Archibald 
McDonald says, they found ‘“ good water ’’; but their journey 


down it was uneventful: ‘‘ Not an Indian on this 
communication, and strange to say, not even the appearance of 
an animal”. It is worthy of note, however, that on Sunday, 


August 10, while descending the Athabaska, McDonald 
records that he had “‘ the pleasure of passing this afternoon on 
board with the Governor’. The canoes reached Lake 
Athabaska about five p.m. on August 11, and after crossing the 
lake ‘‘ with the poles’ against a strong head wind, reached 
Fort Chipewyan by seven p.m., just six hours short of a month 
since they had left York Factory. 

Fort Chipewyan had been perhaps the most important post 
of the Nor’ Westers in the far north, and was known as “ the 
Emporium of the North”. It had been built originally on 
the south side of the lake in 1788 by Roderick Mackenzie, 
and it was from this post on the south shore that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie had set out on his epoch-making journeys to “ the 
Frozen and Pacific Oceans”; but by 1804 the post had been 
removed to the north shore, and there it has continued from 
that day to this. By 1828, however, its importance had 
greatly declined (“All the buildings”, notes McDonald, 
‘about this place are in a state of decay”); and when Simpson 
reached it on August 11 of that year, it was in charge of a 
clerk named William McGillivray,? who was a half-breed son 
of John McGillivray,? and who was described by Simpson as 


ahd perfect Indian ”’ 


1’The Honourable Roderick Mackenzie, who retired from the fur trade in 
1801. He was a cousin of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

2 See Appendix B, pp. 259-60. 

3 See W. S. Wallace (ed.), Documents Relating to the North West Company 
(Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1934), pp. 469-70. 
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At Fort Chipewyan Simpson found Chief Factor Edward 
Smith,’ who was in charge of the Mackenzie River District, 
and was returning to his “ northern kingdom ”’; and the two 
‘had evidently a most fortunate and satisfactory conference 
regarding the fur-trade in “the valuable and growing 
Department of McKenzies River ’—a department that 
Simpson describes as “‘ the only District on the East side of 
the Rocky Mountains now susceptible of extension of Trade ”’.2 
Simpson’s report gives a picture of the trade of this important 
department, and of the measures he devised, with Chief 
Factor Smith, for its development. 

Simpson remained at Fort Chipewyan from August rr to 
August 14, partly in order to discuss business with Chief 
Factor Smith, and partly in order to rest his men. During 
this time Simpson “ closed his public correspondence for the 
season this side of the Rocky Mountains ”; and had an 
interview with the Chipewyans near the fort, during which he 
introduced to them James Heron, who was to take the place of 
William McGillivray at Fort Chipewyan. “ The Indians ae 
notes Archibald McDonald, ‘ were much pleased to see their 
old trader, Mr. Simpson, once more among them ”’. 

The party embarked for Peace River shortly after noon on 
August 14, its earlier departure having been prevented by 
“constant rain”. ‘“ Mr. McGillivray ”, says Archibald 
McDonald, “‘ embarks with the Doctor, and I have the honor 
of taking a place with the Governor in his canoe. Our 
departure from Fort Chipewyan—the grand emporium of the 
North in days of yore—was as imposing as the firing of guns, 
heavy cheers from master and men on the rocks, and the 
waving of flags, and songs in abundance on our part could 


Mecca, © He adds.a list of “ sundries received at Fort 
Chipwyan: 
4 Bags Pemican, 40 lbs. Gum, 
10 Ibs. Grease, 21 Ibs. Dried 20 Ibs. Grease for ditto, 
Meat, 
7 quarts Salt, 2 Large Axes in use, 


pers. S.,.1, 468. 2 See p. 10. 
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5 lbs. Tobacco, 1 Flat File, (12 inches) 

5 lbs. Beaver Shot, 5 Rusty Clasp Knives, 
1d) 2 (bse Gunpowder, 12 Dressed Skins, [to make] 
1 1/2 lbs. Gun Flints, 74 Pairs Indian Shoes. 


All on account of general expenses, Northern Department. 
The following are charged to the Columbia Department for 
supplies to men as per account:—I2 Ibs. tobacco, &c.”’ 


From Fort Chipewyan the party followed the route which 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie had taken in 1793 up the Peace 
River to the Pacific Slope. They “fell into ’’ Peace River 
early in the morning of August 15, and made their way up this 
historic waterway of the fur-trade, past numerous abandoned 
posts of the Nor’ Westers 1 and the Hudson’s Bay men, until on 
August 20, they reached Fort Vermilion. Here they found 
Paul Fraser,? a clerk of the Company, with two men, and were 
given ‘‘ a sumptuous supper of hot moose steaks and potatoes ”’. 
“ They seem’, adds Archibald McDonald, ‘“‘ to have good 

ardens here, in potatoes and barley ”’. After resting for a day 
at Fort Vermilion, the party pushed up the river, through an 
area fought over ten years before by the Nor’ Westers and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and reached at sunset on August 27 
the chief Hudson’s Bay Company post on the Peace River, 
Fort Dunvegan. 

Dunvegan had been built by Archibald Norman McLeod, a 
partner of the North West Company, in 1805, and had been 
named after the ancestral castle of the McLeods on the Island 
of Skye. It had been taken over by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1821; but had been closed in 1825, as the result 
of the massacre of a clerk and four men by the Beaver Indians 
in the autumn of 1823 at Fort St. John, higher up the river. 
In fact, all the posts in Peace River, with the exception of Fort 
Vermilion, had been closed as a means of punishing the 
Beaver Indians; and Dunvegan had been re-opened by Chief 
Trader Colin Campbell® shortly before Simpson visited it in 
1828. Simpson’s arrival “ took Mr. Campbell by surprise. | 


1 See J. N. Wallace, The Wintering Partners on Peace River (Ottawa, 1929). 
2 See Appendix B, pp. 249-50. 3 See HBS. 11432, 
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and the post was without fresh meat; but hunters were 
immediately despatched to find some, and by nightfall had 
brought ina moose. ‘“‘ The Fort ”’, says Archibald McDonald, 
“was found perfectly entire”’; and the Beaver Indians had 
proved to be of “ the most friendly and submissive disposition ””. 
_The Governor took advantage of the opportunity to impress 
on the few Beaver Indians at the post the desirability of 
“proper conduct in future on the part of all the Indians of 
this quarter’’; and they ‘“‘appeared much pleased with 
what is said to them. The sound of the bugle, the bagpipes, 
Highland Piper in full dress, the musical snuff box, &c., 
excited in them emotions of admiration and wonder. They 
got a little tobacco, and a very weak drop of rum and water 
with sugar”. 

After spending a day at Dunvegan, the party set off for the 
Peace River Pass on the morning of August 29 in three canoes, 
finding they would be ‘‘ too much encumbered ”’ in the two 
canoes in crossing the divide. The supplies they took on at 
Dunvegan were as follows: 


“ 50 Pairs Indian Shoes. 7 Dressed Skins, including 
10 Bags common pemican. one for Cords. 
3. 4, fine with berries. 72 lbs. Dried Meat, rations 
I quart gunpowder and 100 for Men. 
balls. 2 Parchment Skins, as 
7 bales dried meat, each 85 wrappers, 
lbs. including 1 to 1 Canoe Awl. 
Gentlemen, of only 80 1 Moose Deer—fresh 
lbs. meat. 
39 Ibs. Grease, exclusive of 12 Skins per order of 
4 lbs. for gum. Governor ”’ 


They passed old Rocky Mountain House on September 2, and 
on September 3 they entered the Peace River Pass. Simpson 
in his journal says nothing of crossing this pass; but 
McDonald’s description of it is eloquent: 


“ Wednesday, 3rd.—By four, the canoes were under 
weigh. Reached the top of the last high bank and 
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breakfasted at eleven. About a mile of the worst road in 
Christendom. After midday, resumed the journey, and 
with unspeakable misery to the poor men got to a small 

swamp, a little more than another mile. Ourselves, however, 
with the necessary baggage, pushed on to a little clear 
stream ahead, not quite half a mile, and encamped late. 
No people having passed this way for the last three years, 
and, of course, no clearance made in a road that at best must 
be an infamous one, [it] presented a horrible appearance 
to-day, and whatever be the fate of the canoes and men by 
water, I think, of the two evils, they have chosen the least; 
in fact, without considerable labour, the way would be 
impracticable for passing the canoes. . . 

“Thursday, 4th.—Returned early to men left behind last 
night, and got all on to Little Creek by eight, without 
further delay to them than in taking a good draught of 
water. Carried on very well, on tolerably clear ground, till 
we came to another watering place called La Vacelle, about 
four miles on, and breakfasted after midday, although the 
whole property was not that length. As we were contriving 
how to get on to the next water, the best way we could, the 
canoe men fortunately met us, which enabled all hands to 
effect the pose completely; and here we are, within three 
short miles of the River... It would appear that the 
canoe men had a most miraculous escape yesterday. The 
guide’s canoe, with himself and three men, were within an 
ace of going to perdition over one of the most formidable 
cascades they had to encounter. The navigation is 
excessively bad and hazardous. We have been very 
fortunate in the weather of late. 

“Friday, sth. Fine day again. Without encountering 
anything remarkable, we all arrived at the upper end of the 
portage by eight; the road was good, and we had but three 
loads over and above the charge of each man. The canoes 
requiring a complete overhauling, the men washing and 
mending their shirts and trowsers, and otherwise much in 
want of a little repose, the Governor has given the rest of the 
day for that purpose, and he is himself writing a few letters. 
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...In the afternoon we amused ourselves shooting at 
marks, playing the flute, bag-pipes, &c.”’ 


The party followed Peace River to its source, amid mountains 
that assumed “a stupendous appearance. Snow on the summit 
of several of them”. On September 11, they arrived at 
_McLeod’s Fort, on McLeod Lake, the easternmost post in New 
Caledonia. Here they found John Tod,! a clerk, with two 
men, and took him unexpectedly. He and his men were “ on 
short commons, their fishery having been very uncertain 
throughout the summer ”’. 

At McLeod Lake, which is one of the sources of the Peace 
River, it was necessary to abandon the canoes, and proceed on 
foot over a portage of nearly one hundred miles to Stuart Lake, 
one of the sources of the Fraser River. A day was spent at 
Fort McLeod, in order to make arrangements for the long 
trek overland. It took the party five days to make this portage, 
which Simpson described as “a very fatigueing part of our 
Journey’; and it was only on September 17 that they 
approached Fort St. James, on Stuart Lake, the headquarters 
of the district of New Caledonia. 

The arrival of the Governor at Fort St. James was marked 
again by pomp and circumstance. Archibald McDonald’s 
description of the event has become almost classic: 


“ The day, as yet, being fine, the flag was put up; the 
piper in full Highland costume; and every arrangement was 
made to arrive at FORT sT. JAMES in the most imposing 
manner we could, for the sake of the Indians. Accordingly, 
when within about a thousand yards of the establishment, 
descending a gentle hill, a gun was fired, the bugle sounded, 
and soon after, the piper commenced the celebrated march 
of the clans—‘ Si coma leum cogadh na shea,’ (Peace: or 
War, if you will it otherwise). . . The guide, with the British 
ensign, led the van, followed by the band; then the 
Governor, on horseback, supported behind by Doctor 
Hamlyn and myself on our chargers, two deep; twenty 
men, with their burdens next formed the line; then one 


1 See H.B.S., III, 459-60. 
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loaded horse, and lastly Mr. McGillivray [with his wife and 
light infantry] closed the rear. During a brisk discharge of 
small arms and wall pieces from the Fort, Mr. Douglas... 
met us a short distance in advance, and in this order we 
made our entrée into the Capital of Western Caledonia.” 


The ‘“‘ Mr. Douglas” who welcomed Simpson to Fort St. 
James was none other than James (afterwards Sir James) 
Douglas,! who was destined to become the first Governor of 
British Cclumbia; but only an hour or two after Simpson’s 
arrival, a canoe appeared on the lake bearing the Chief Factor 
in charge of New Caledonia, William Connolly,?-who was 
welcomed ‘‘ amidst a renewal of salutes from the Fort 2 

Simpson had never before visited the department of New 
Caledonia; and his dispatch goes into the trade of the 
department in the fullest detail. He discusses the trade at 
McLeod Lake, at Stuart: Lake, at. Fraser Takereatero « 
Alexandria, at Babine Lake, and at Connolly Lake; and also 
the establishment of a new post among the Chilcotin tribe, and | 
the re-establishment of Fort George, which had been abandoned 
late in 1823. He goes into the supply problem in a most 
realistic way; and he pays a well-deserved tribute to Chief 
Factor John Stuart,* the founder of the trade in New Caledonia. 

But his visit to New Caledonia had a further object. Already 
in 1828 the American rivals of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had entrenched themselves so strongly both along the Pacific 
Coast and to the south of the Columbia River that their 
competition had become a definite threat. In 1827 Fort 


1 H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. VII, E. E. Rich (ed.), The Letters 
of Fohn McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, Third 
Series, 1844-46 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1944, and London, The 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1944), pp. 309-14. 

*9€€ 11.B.0., 11-20: 

3 See p. 16. McLeod, Peace River, pp. 25, 99-100, states in error that 
Connolly left Fort Vancouver for the Interior on June 23. According to the 
journal of Fort St. James (B. 188/a/12) Connolly left Fort Vancouver on Fu/y 
23. He had been detained there because his men joined A. R. McLeod’s 


expedition to avenge the murder of Alexander McKenzie (see H.B.S., IV, 58). 
2 See .2.8;, 1, 469; 
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Langley had been established, near the mouth of the Fraser 
River, partly in order to check the competition of theAmerican 
maritime trade; but if the valley of the lower Columbia should 
have to be given up to the Americans, after the joint occupation 
agreed upon in 1818 was abrogated, Fort Langley would be 
left without any land communication with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territories. Simpson therefore determined to 
ascertain for himself whether it would not be possible to 
establish a communication from New Caledonia to the mouth 
of the Fraser. Previous reports as to the communication 
between New Caledonia and the mouth of the Fraser, whether 
by the Fraser River itself, or by the possible subsidiary route 
by means of the Thompson River, were most discouraging; 
but it was typical of Simpson that he was determined to explore 
these possibilities himself. 

The party set out from Stuart Lake on September 24, and 
made their way down the western branch of the Fraser River. 
On the 26th they passed the ruins of Fort George, and later 
the mouth of the West Road River, by which Alexander 
Mackenzie had started off on his dash to the sea in 1793. On 
the 27th they reached Fort Alexandria, which was in charge of 
a clerk named George McDougall.2. Here they found also a 
small party under a clerk named James Murray Yale,? who had 
been sent ahead to build a boat for the navigation of the Fraser 
below Fort Alexandria; and here Simpson decided to divide 
the party into two. Yale, with fourteen men in two canoes, was 
to continue the route of the Fraser as far as the junction of the 
Fraser and the Thompson Rivers; while Simpson himself, 
with Archibald McDonald, Dr. Hamlyn, and five men, struck 
across country to Fort Kamloops on the Thompson River, and 
thence explored the Thompson River to its junction with the 
Fraser. In this way Simpson hoped to obtain information in 
regard to the navigability of the Fraser River throughout its 


* Cf. H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. IV, E. E. Rich (ed.), The 
Letters of ‘Fohn McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee, 
First Series, 1825-38 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1941, and London, 
The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1941), p. lviii. 

peed .B.8., 1, 4.50; 3 Ibid., pp. 473-4. 
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length, while at the same time exploring the possibilities of the 
Thompson River from Kamloops to the forks of the Fraser. 

Simpson, McDonald, Dr. Hamlyn, and their men set out 
for Kamloops on horseback late on September 27. “ There 
are four of ourselves’, says McDonald, “ five men besides 
Indians, and five loaded horses”. Proceeding partly on 
horseback, and partly by water, they reached Fort Kamloops on 
October 4. They arrived after dusk. “ Pipes played, and 
much firing on both sides”. During the eight-day journey 
across country, McDonald notes that Simpson was for several 
days ‘“‘ very unwell”; but there is no reference to this in 
Simpson’s dispatch. At Fort Kamloops Francis Ermatinger ? 
was in charge, with a complement of only four men, a clerk 
named Dears? and six men having been sent to the Fraser 
River for salmon. Malcolm McLeod, in his notes on 
Archibald McDonald’s journal, gives a description of the post, 
of which his father had charge from 1822 to 1826: 


‘““T remember the old compact and well palisaded Fort, 
and the ‘ stockades’ a little distance off, large enough for 
three or four hundred horses, for the horse brigades for 
transport of ‘ goods in’ and ‘ returns out’ for the District, 
and for New Caledonia, generally numbered two hundred 
and fifty horses.” 


Dears arrived from the Fraser River on October 5, and 
reported that “‘ Mr. Yale and the canoes passed on in safety, 
the day before he got there, and that he did not see him ”’. After 
spending two days at Kamloops, Simpson embarked in a boat 
that had been specially made for him, and commenced his 
descent of the Thompson River. 

Thompson River proved to Simpson a severe disappointment. 
From Kamloops Lake to its junction with the Fraser, it was a 
constant succession of rapids:and da//es; and in the lower 
reaches these rapids became “‘ more frequent and formidable ”’, 
and the banks of the river more rugged, “‘in many places 
consisting of Rocky precipices difficult to pass on foot ’”’3 


' See d1.8-9., 1], 21213: 
2 Thomas Dears. See H.B.S., I, 436. 3 See D394. 
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Under the expert guidance of an Iroquois bowsman, the boat 
shot the whole of these rapids; but in one of the last of the 
rapids, says McDonald, “ we were nearly swamped, for in 
three swells we were full to the thafts, and the danger was 
increased by the unavoidable necessity of running over a strong 
whirlpool while the boat was in this unmanageable state ”’ 

'“ The whitened countenances of the boldest among us”, 
writes Simpson, “even that of our dark Iroquois Bowsman 
who is nearly amphibious, shewed that we felt anything but 
comfortable: indeed there was no comfort in the whole 
passage of this turbulent River, as the continual plunging from 
one Rapid into another kept us as wet, as if dragged through 
tiem, 2 

In this bedraggled state, the party reached the forks of the 
Fraser on the morning of October 8, and found there Yale and 
his party awaiting them, with a large body of Indians. Yale’s 
report of his passage down the Fraser from Fort Alexandria to 
the mouth of the Thompson was encouraging. Guided by 
‘Simpson’s own bowsman, named Bernard, and aided perhaps 
by “ the favorable state of the water’, Yale had had to make 
no more than three portages of only a few hundred yards, and 
had found “ that part of the River upon the whole, a safe and 
good navigation, requiring more confidence than Skill, as in 
many places where the appearances are terrific, there is little 
real danger.” ? 

“ This meeting”’, remarks Archibald McDonald, “is rendered 
still more interesting, FROM THE CIRCUMSTANCE 
mrepOlhM PARTIES DESCENDING RIVERS THAT 
WERE NEVER RAN BEFORE, and that were always 
considered next to impossible.” 

It now remained to examine the lower reaches of the Fraser. 
Waiting only long enough for Simpson to make one of his 
usual addresses to the Indians, and to make the necessary 
re-arrangements, the combined party set off in a boat and two 
canoes for the mouth of the Fraser at one p.m. on October 8. 
Simpson set out in his own canoe, with a complement of eight 
men; but the next day he returned to the boat, and allowed 

a Ore Ds 345 a See.p. 46. 
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Yale to take his place in the canoe. It was found that, bad as 
Thompson River had been, the lower reaches of the Fraser 
were ‘infinitely worse”. Simpson’s description of the 
passage of this part of the river is sufficiently vivid; but 
McDonald’s journal is more detailed: 


“ Wednesday, 8th.—...A gale of wind that commenced 
three days ago seemed to increase this afternoon, consequently 
our progress was slow and hazardous. Although none of 
the rapids from the Forks to this place [McDonald’s Dalles] 
are bad, yet we found them dangerous, and did not perform 
the distance—four miles below the Forks,—before five 
o’clock. The boat went down the dalles, but the canoes 
not daring to follow, was brought up again on the line, and 
here we are for the night 1n a very bad encampment. . . 

“« Thursday, 9th.—Weather moderate. Off at six, when we 
could well see in the da//es .. . Were soon in a long rapid, 
with a small stream from the mountains on the right hand, 
at foot. 

“ Good run to Allitza River on the same side, which we 
passed at eight leaving the other about half way. Strong 
whirlpools below, which forced Bernard to return and 
descend on the opposite side (the right). From this place, 
where we were detained three quarters of an hour, we had a 
good run over a current of great velocity to the Sandy River, 
which we made about nine, and breakfasted ... This is a 
bad piece of navigation . . . Five hundred yards lower down 
made use of our lines, and at the foot of the same cascade, 
on right hand, carried the canoes, and here were detained 
repairing, gumming, &c., for two hours. The boat ran the 
portage part of the river, but required great skill and 
vigilance. Many Indians about us here, but they behaved 
well. The boat had a peep at the next place before the 
canoes came on. This place we call the Gate Dalles. Very 
good going down, but should a line be required to ascend, 
it will be a task of some difficulty to pass it on either side. 
First rapid of another nature at three: then a smooth piece 
of a few miles before we came to Mr. Yale’s river, which has 
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also a strong rapid at its mouth, and to get down, the guide 
was induced to land the passengers and two men out of each 
canoe. There was some delay before they could ford the 
river. Left this place at four, andin twenty minutes arrived 
at the head of the Fall. Examined it minutely. Boat undertook 
to run right down mid-channel: did so, keeping rather 
in eddy to the right, and did not ship more than we had on 
one or two occasions already experienced. No passengers 
and only eight men were in the boat. The canoes crossed to 
the west side, and made a portage over a good sandy beach 
- of about two hundred yards. Not an Indian there. After a 
detention of about three quarters of an hour, we again 
pushed on, and at a quarter past five, encamped in a small 
sandy bay on the west side, surrounded by detached rocks 
for fifty or sixty paces back, behind which, on both sides of 
the river rose mountains almost perpendicular, and of 
-incredible height, well clothed in the lower part with Pine, 

Fir, and Cedar trees. A number of the natives soon 
gathered about us, and continued to arrive from below 
throughout the night, with large flambeaux to direct their 
steps... Our course to-day is about south. The river 
made no great bends, but owing to occasional delays, and 
being often in strong eddies and whirlpools, our distance 
cannot be estimated at more than fifty miles. 4? least half 
the distance, the river is deeply imbedded in the solid rock, and 
the other half is of bold rapids, with, however, plenty of 
water over all. The mountains in no part of this day’s 
work, recede from the very edge of the water. . . 

“ Friday, 1oth.—The river in no part of this day’s work 
was more than a hundred and twenty paces, and often not 
quite half that in width. In getting our boat and canoes in 
the water this morning, it was remarked that the river had 
risen three feet during the night. The little rain we had 
could not have been the cause of this. Started at broad 
day-light, and in twenty-five minutes came to head of 
Simpson’s Falls, where the river is choked up by a most solid 
rock of about half an acre in extent. Examined it along the 
west shore, but conceived the run on that side extremely 
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dangerous, and owing to the immense rocks all over, to 
carry was impossible. The East lead was then determined 
upon, crossed, and run without landing on that side, by the 
Guide who rushed on with his bark canoe, and a safe arrival 
below was effected, but not without much risk in the 
whirlpools against the enemy [the rocks] that hung over us. 
The boat followed, but did not suffer by the eddies so much, 
as it did by being swallowed into the swell of the Fall, out 
of which the utmost power of twelve paddles could not keep 
it. The second canoe having the advantage of being behind, 
came on with greater precaution. A few hundred yards 
below this, we came to the next and last run, which was 
steep but uniform. Then the river began evidently to 
assume a different form. The water was settled, the beach 
flatter, and vegetation more profuse. 

“At eight passed a large camp on right, which could only 
have been abandoned a few weeks before. Behind it sprang 
up a lofty, rocky Mountain in the shape of a cone, and being 
the last on that side, we celebrated it by the name of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. Continued our descent till half-past nine, 
and landed for breakfast, which did not detain us forty minutes, 
treating our people with some of the taureau we had at 
Dunvegan... 

‘At a quarter to two, passed the mouth of ‘ Lilliwhit’ 
River .. . a stream of some size... Another River, half-a- 
league below, on opposite shore, which comes from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Baker, rich in beaver according 
to our Guide’s account. At half-past three o’clock, MET 
THE TIDE FROM THE PACIFIC OCEAN. Worc- 
river on right at five. Head of McMillan’s Island at seven, 
and arrived at FORT LANGLEY precisely at eight, 
where we found Mr. McMillan! himself, Messrs. Manson? 


and Annance,* and twenty men.” 


Fort Langley had, as has been explained, been begun the 
year before,‘ in order to meet the competition of the American 


bce bes thom ie 4 See tf 0 dines 
* See 78.8., 111, 430. # See pasa 
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maritime fur-trade; and since Chief Trader Archibald 
McDonald was designated to take the place of Chief Factor 
James McMillan as officer in charge of Fort Langley, he was 
at pains to include in his journal a detailed description of it: 


“ The Fort is 135 feet by 120, with two good bastions, 
and a gallery of four feet wide all round. A building 
feet long, of three compartments for the men, a small log 
house of two compartments, in which the gentlemen 
themselves now reside, and a store of about feet are now 
occupied, besides which there are two other buildings, one a 
good dwelling house, with an excellent cellar and a spacious 
garret, a couple of well finished chimnies are up, and the 
whole inside now ready for wainscoting and partitioning, 
four large windows in front, one in each end, and one with a 
corresponding door in the back. The other is a low building 
with only twosquareroomsanda fire placeineach, andakitchen 
adjoining made of slab. The out door work consists of three 
fields, each planted with thirty bushels of potatoes, and look 
well. The provision shed, exclusive of table stores, is 
furnished with three thousand dried salmon, sixteen tierces 
salted ditto, thirty-six cwt. flour, two cwt. grease, and thirty 
bushels salt.”’ 


Simpson’s exploration of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers 
had important results. The fact that both these rivers had 
proved unsuitable as a means of communication with the sea 
made it doubly desirable for the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
maintain its hold on the Columbia, despite the growing 
American pressure in that department. It was to the Columbia 
Department that Simpson next turned his attention; and it 
was to the affairs of this department that he devoted most of his 
report. At every turn it will be seen that his views and 
decisions were influenced by the fact that the Columbia was 
the only navigable water-route by which the Hudson’s Bay 
Company could hope to have access to the Pacific Ocean. 
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It had been Simpson’s intention! to proceed to the 
headquarters of the Columbia Department at Fort Vancouver 
by way of the Columbia River; but the difficulty and danger 
of returning up the Fraser were such that he had to give up this 
idea, and proceed by way of the coastal waters. Five days 
were spent at Fort Langley; and during this time two boats 
were built, of a size to accommodate the whole of the Governor’s 
party, which had now grown to thirty-three. The party 
embarked on October 16, passed down the Fraser to its mouth, 
and then turned south through the waters of the island-studded 
Gulf of Georgia. On October 20 they reached a neck of land 
between Puget Sound and a tributary of the Columbia; and 
having burnt their boats to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the Indians, crossed what was known as the ‘“‘ Cowlitz 
Portage’, got canoes from the Indians at the head of the 
Cowlitz River, and reached Fort Vancouver on the night of 
October 25. Thus was completed what Simpson described as 
‘the longest Voyage ever attempted in North America in one 
Season, about 7000 Miles ’’.2 

In passing down the coast, Simpson was much impressed by 
the appearance of the mainland, with its beautiful stands of 
“large Timber”; but he made no attempt to examine the 
country, largely because of the threatening attitude of the 
Indians. These were found in large numbers in villages at the 
mouths of the various streams; and the presence of Simpson’s 
party was signalled by them along the coast, ‘‘ by Smoke during 
the Day, and large Fires at night on the different projecting 
head lands”. No attempt was made by the Indians to attack 
the party; but Simpson deemed it prudent to push on “‘ late 
and early 3 

Fort Vancouver, where Simpson proposed to spend the 
winter, had been built in 1824-25, as the result of Simpson’s 
first visit to the Columbia.4 Fort George at the mouth of the 

1 See p. 44. 2 See pp. 46-7. 3 Ibid. 

4 It was rebuilt on a site nearer the river in 1 828-29. See H.B.8., IV, lvi, lx. 
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Columbia, which had been previously the headquarters of the 
Columbia Department, had not been situated in a district 
suitable for farming; and Simpson regarded it as a cardinal 
feature of his policy that the Columbia Department should 
become self-supporting, so as to eliminate the costs of 
transporting supplies from England or from the other side of 
the mountains. Fort Vancouver was, on the other hand, in a 
district especially adapted for mixed farming; and in the four 
years that had elapsed since the fort was built, there had been 
developed a magnificent farm, with large numbers of cattle, 
hogs, and goats, and with a production of thousands of bushels 
of Indian corn, wheat, barley, peas, oats and potatoes, to say 
nothing of the produce of extensive gardens. A flour-mill 
had been built, and a sawmill, from which Simpson had 
expected great results. The development had not as yet 
reached the point at which Simpson had aimed, for he did not 
think all requirements would be met “ until our Fields yield 
8000 Bushels of Grain p Annum, our Stock of Cattle amounts 
to 600 head, and our Piggery enables us to cure 10,000 Ib of 
Pork pr Annum’! But Simpson was greatly pleased with 
the development that had taken place; and he did not hesitate 
to give the fullest credit for it to Chief Factor John 
McLoughlin, who had been in charge of Fort Vancouver since 
its foundation. “The Farming operations at this 
Establishment’, wrote Simpson to McLoughlin,? “are of 
vital importance to the whole of the business of this side the 
_ Continent, and the rapid progress you have already made in 

that object far surpasses the most sanguine expectations which 
could have been formed respecting it ”’. 

In fact, there appeared in the relations between Simpson and 
McLoughlin at this time none of the antagonism that was to 
spring up later between them. Yet the truth is that they had 
so little in common that they were antipathetic. McLoughlin 
probably had for Simpson the almost instinctive dislike of the 
big man for the small man who is set over him. With his 


1 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 310, Simpson to McLoughlin, Fort 
Vancouver, March 15, 1829. 
2 Tbid. 
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generous but turbulent disposition, he probably felt an 
antipathy also toward Simpson’s tact and finesse, and his 
emphasis on expediency, rather than on what was right or 
wrong. Certainly, the backgrounds of the two men were 
vastly different. McLoughlin had been brought up in the 
Canadian fur-trade. His uncle, Alexander Fraser, had been 
one of the early partners of the North West Company; and he 
himself had been the chief spokesman for the Wintering 
Partners of the North West Company at the time of the 
coalition of the North West and Hudson’s Bay Companies in 
1821. Everything he had got, he had fought for. Simpson, 
on the other hand, was a newcomer to the fur-trade who owed 
his position to “influence ’’. It would have been a miracle if 
there had not been some latent antagonism between the two 
men. 

The relations between them at this time were no doubt 
reflected in the estimate of McLoughlin that Simpson entered 
in his secret and confidential ‘‘ Book of Servants’ Characters ”’ 
four years later: 


“No. 10 About 48 Years of Age—A very bustling 
active man who can go through a great deal of business but 
1s wanting in system and regularity and has not the talent of 
managing the few associates and clerks under his authority: 
has a good deal of influence with Indians and speaks the 
Soulteaux tolerably well.—Very zealous in the discharge of 
his public duties and a man of strict honor and integrity but 
a great stickler for rights & privileges and sets himself up 
for a righter of wrongs. Very anxious to obtain a lead 
among his colleagues with whom he has not much influence 
owing to his ungovernable violent temper and turbulent 
disposition, and would be a troublesome man to the Comp’y 
if he had sufficient influence to form and tact to manage a 
party, in short, would be a Radical in any Country under any 
Government and under any circumstances; and if he had 
not pacific people to deal with, would be eternally embroiled 
in ‘ affairs of honor’ on the merest trifles arising I conceive 
from the irritability of his temper more than a quarrelsome_ 
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disposition.—Altogether a disagreeable man to do business 
with as it is impossible to go with him in all things and a 
difference of opinion almost amounts to a declaration of 
hostilities, yet a good hearted man and a pleasant 
companion.” } 


_ With McLoughlin Simpson, on his arrival at Fort 

Vancouver, went into the vexed and complicated problems of 
the whole of the Columbia Department. These were not like 
the problems of an ordinary district, concerned mainly with 
questions of profit and loss, but hinged on matters of 
international policy, not only in relation to the United States, 
but also in relation to Russia and even Spain. At the turn of 
the century there had been four interests struggling for 
supremacy on the north-west coast of America, the Spanish, 
the Russian, the American, and the British. Gradually, the 
Spanish were eliminated; and in 1819 the King of Spain ceded 
to the United States all his rights, claims, and pretensions to 
any territories north of the forty-second parallel of north 
latitude. By treaties signed in 1824 with the United States, 
and in 1825 with Great Britain, Russia was to confine her 
sphere of occupation to that part of the north-west coast north 
of 54° 40’ north latitude. This left the Pacific Slope south of 
54 40’ and north of 42° to be contended for by the British and 
Americans. The British were willing to concede to the United 
States everything south of the Columbia River; but the 
Americans, pointing out that they had first occupied the mouth 
of the Columbia when Fort Astoria was built in 1811, insisted 
on the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude as the boundary 
line west of the Rockies as well as east of them. Since neither 
country would give up its claims to the territory lying south of 
the forty-ninth parallel and west and north of the Columbia, 
it was decided in 1818 to postpone settlement of these claims 
by the so-called Treaty of Joint Occupancy. By this treaty 
it was agreed that both British and American subjects should 
have the right to trade in the whole of the region in dispute, 
for a period of ten years; and in 1827 this agreement 


* Ouoted im 7.8.8. 1V, c. 
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had been extended indefinitely. In 1821 the British 
government allocated the exclusive right to trade in the 
disputed area (and in the whole of British North America 
except the actual Provinces of Canada) to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.! 

On his first visit to the Columbia in 1824, Simpson had 
adopted the policy of entrenching the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the north shore of the river, while working the country 
south of the river so hard that it would be denuded of 
furbearing animals, and the American traders would find the 
region unprofitable. This policy had been carried out by 
McLoughlin so successfully that before leaving Fort 
Vancouver, Simpson was constrained to write to him as 
follows: 


“Your whole administration is marked by its close 
adherence to the spirit of the Govr. & Committees wishes 
and intentions, and is conspicious [sic] for a talent in 
planning and for an activity & perseverance in execution 
which reflect the highest credit on your judgement and 
habits of business, I do no more than my duty to you to the 
concern at large and to myself. 

“‘ The opposition with which we are at present assailed all 
along the South side of the Columbia and at its entrance, 
renders our utmost exertions necessary for the protection of 
our own interests, and to prevent our rivals in trade from 
profiting by their encroachments. It is highly satisfactory 
to find that hitherto these important objects have been 
attained and if we do not relax there is little doubt that we 
shall soon be left Masters of the Field, as those people we 
know to be needy adventure[r]s existing on a bad credit who 
cannot afford to follow up a losing business. Let us 
therefore lay ourselves out for active, well regulated & 
animated Opposition, and while we meet them fairly and 
openly as competitors in Trade, let us studiously avoid any 
violent or discreditable proceedings which might tarnish the 
repuation of the Honble. Coy. and of ourselves, in the 


1 H.B.S., Il, cvii—cx. 
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estimation of the public, and from which no permanent 
benefit would be derived.’ } 


The chief means used in carrying out this policy were the 
annual expeditions to the Snake Country. The “ Snake 
country expedition ’’ was a legacy of North West Company 
days. Under the redoubtable Donald Mackenzie, in the later 
years of the North West Company, a trapping party had been 
sent out annually south of the Columbia into the fur-bearing 
country about the Snake River. These expeditions had not 
always been profitable; and after the coalition of the Hudson’s 
Bay and North West Companies in 1821, there was some 
question as to whether they should not be discontinued. But 
when Simpson visited the Columbia in 1824, he immediately 
seized on the Snake Country expedition as a cardinal feature 
of his policy. He convinced himself that the losses in the 
Columbia Department had been caused mainly by extravagance 
. and mismanagement; and he placed in charge of the Snake 
Country expedition for 1824-25 one of the most vigorous and 
enterprising of the old Nor’Westers, Peter Skene Ogden. 
Ogden had opposed the Hudson’s Bay Company so vigorously 
that he had at first been excluded from the united company; 
but he had later been admitted to commissioned rank in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company mainly through Simpson’s 
intercession on his behalf. Hence arose no doubt his 
willingness to serve in the dangerous capacity of leader of the 
Snake Country expedition. 

In order to enable Ogden to lay waste the Snake Country 
as a fur-bearing area (on the principle that if you make a 
country a desert, you may call it peaceful), Simpson gave him 
the strongest party that had ever “‘ set out for the Snakes ”’ 
It comprised “ 25 lodges, 2 gentlemen, 2 interpreters, 71 men 
and lads, 80 guns, 364 beaver traps, 372 horses”’.2 Despite 
its numerical strength, however, the expedition was not an 


1 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 308, Simpson to McLoughlin, March 15, 
1829. 

2 Oregon Historical Quarterly, XIV, 'T.C. Elliott (ed.), “ Journal of Alexander 
Ross. Snake Country Expedition, 1824,” p. 388. 
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unqualified success. For this two factors were responsible. 
In the first place, the party contained a large proportion of 
“freemen ”, who were no longer indentured to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and were in a highly discontented state of mind, 
mainly because they were all in debt to the Company, and 
might therefore be described as in a virtual state of servitude. 
In the second place, Ogden was accompanied on the first part 
of his journey by a group of American traders, headed by one 
of the greatest of Far Western trappers and explorers, Jedediah 
Smith. These traders had been permitted to winter at 
Flathead Post, and were on their way back to the Green River 
country to rejoin their associates in the fur-trade. It would 
seem clear that some of these American traders, despite 
the hospitality they had received at Flathead Post, entered 
into league with the disgruntled “freemen” to ruin the 
expedition. Shortly after the Americans left Ogden’s 
party, some of them re-appeared, with reinforcements 
headed by a trader named Johnson Gardner, and persuaded 
twenty-three of the freemen to desert Ogden’s party, taking 
with them their furs, traps, and horses. To make matters 
worse, this incident occurred in what was undoubtedly United 
States territory, so that the Hudson’s Bay Company could 
not even protest against the aggression of the American 
traders. 

The fate of the Snake Country expedition of 1824—25 might 
have discouraged a less determined man than Peter Skene 
Ogden; but the following year he set out again for the Snake 
Country, and the year after that2 These expeditions proved 
profitable; and by the time Simpson reached Fort Vancouver 
in 1828, his policy of continuing and extending the Snake 
Country expeditions had amply justified itself. When, in the 
winter of 1828-29, a partner of Jedediah Smith named 


1See H.B.S., IV, lx-lxiv, 8, 296-9. Also an admirable account of this 
expedition will be found in Oregon Hist. Quar.. XXXV, 93-116, and in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXI1, 49-77, F. Merk, “ Snake Country 
Expedition, 1824-25”. 

2 Ogden’s journals for 1825-26, 1826-27, 1827—28 and 1828-29 have been 
edited by T’. C. Elliott and published in the Oregon Hist. Quar., X and XI. 
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Jackson and a Major Joshua Pilcher, representing the 
Missouri Fur Company, visited the Flathead Post, “ they 
had ”, Simpson was told, ‘“‘ very few Skins, and of those few, 
about half fell into our hands in exchange for some necessary 
supplies”. Later, Major Pilcher actually proposed to 
Simpson that the Hudson’s Bay Company should join forces 
with the Missouri Fur Company in exploiting the fur-trade in 
the “ Blackfeet country ’—a proposal that Simpson very 
properly rejected.? 

It was clear that American opposition in the Snake Country 
would in any case soon have disappeared; but, shortly before 
Simpson’s arrival at Fort Vancouver, an incident occurred on 
the Umpqua River, not more than one hundred and fifty miles 
from Fort Vancouver, which effectually discouraged the 
Americans from trapping in the country south of the Columbia. 
Jedediah Smith, with a party of eighteen men, was making his 
way north from California toward the Columbia, when, in 
mid-July, 1828, he encamped on the Umpqua River, in order to 
rest his horses. He himself, with two men and an Indian, went 
ahead to look for a good route to follow, leaving sixteen men 
at the camp. On July 14 these men were set upon by the 
Umpqua Indians, and were all massacred, except one man, 
Arthur Black, who escaped into the woods, and, having fallen 
in with friendly Indians, finally made his way to Fort 
Vancouver. Smith, on his return to the camp in a canoe with 
his two companions, fortunately discovered before he landed 
that the massacre had taken place, and escaped to the opposite 
side of the river, where he and his companions took refuge in 
the woods. Eventually, they too reached Fort Vancouver, 
and were received by Chief Factor McLoughlin “ with every 
kindness and hospitality”. Smith, who appears to have been 
a man of a character much superior to that of most of the 
American adventurers, remained as the guest of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Vancouver until the Spring, and then 
retired from the Rocky Mountain trade. He went south to 

Eceep. 56. 

® Simpson’s letter to Pilcher is reproduced in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, 
pp- 307-08. 
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Santa Fé, and there he met his death at the hands of a band of 
hostile Comanches, in the spring of 183141 

The Snake Country expedition continued until the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had, by the Oregon Treaty of 1846, to hand 
over the lower Columbia, south of the 49th parallel of latitude, 
to the Americans. During the period from 1824 to 1846 it 
was estimated that it netted profits amounting to not less than 
£30,000;? and from this point of view alone Simpson’s policy 
in continuing and enlarging the expedition was justified. It 
resulted also in postponing for over twenty years the cession of 
the Oregon Country to the United States; and when this cession 
took place, it was largely caused by the influx of American 
settlers, and was in no way caused by American fur-traders. 

One of the problems to which Simpson gave especial 
thought was that of the maritime fur-trade. There had been a 
time when the quest of the sea-otter had brought to the 
north-west coast of America a great variety of ships—Russian, 
Spanish, British, French, Swedish and American; but, except 
off Russian Alaska, the maritime fur-trade had been for many 
years up to 1828 a virtual monopoly of the Americans.3 Ships 
from Boston came annually round Cape Horn and traded as 
far north as the Russian settlements north of the 54th parallel 
of latitude. They not only reaped a harvest from the sea, but 
they traded with the Indians on land, obtaining from them 
furs which might otherwise have reached the trading-posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Simpson decided that the only 
way to drive the Americans away from the coast was to build a 
fort on the harbour of Nass, at the mouth of the Nass River, 
‘““ where nearly all the Land Furs obtained by the Americans 
are collected ’’.t Before doing this, however, he urged that the 


1A full account of Jedediah Smith will be found in H. C. Dale (ed.), The 
Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 
1822-29 (Glendale, Calif., 1941), and M. S. Sullivan, Fedediah Smith (Santa 
Ana, Calif., 1934). 

2 Oregon Hist. Quar., XX XV, 122, McLoughlin to Simpson, March 20, 1846. 

3 Some account of the background of the maritime fur-trade will be found in 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1942, F. W. Howay, “ International 
Aspects of the Maritime Fur-trade ”, Appendix A, pp. 59-78. 

4 Seep. 02. 
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type of vessel used by the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
coastal trade should be greatly improved. The only vessels at 
the disposal of Simpson were the Cadbro, a sloop so low in the 
water that it could be boarded from canoes, and the Vancouver, 
a small vessel of sixty tons, which had been built by local 
workmen, and which gaped so widely at the seams that 
Simpson doubted if she could stand rough weather. He asked 
for ships of two hundred tons burden, similar to the ships the 
Company sent out from England; and he proposed that, 
when these were not needed for the fur-trade, they could be 
usefully employed in trading in timber and other commodities 
with South America, the Sandwich Islands, or Alaska. 

Hardly, however, had Simpson set these thoughts on paper 
when a double calamity occurred at the mouth of the Columbia 
which completely altered the picture he had drawn, and 
brought about the temporary abandonment of his plans. On 
the evening of March 10, 1829, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
supply ship, the William and Ann, in crossing the bar at the 
mouth of the Columbia, was wrecked on the south spit. The 
crew, comprising the captain, the mate, fourteen men and boys 
from England, and ten Sandwich Islanders, were all either 
drowned, or murdered by the Indians; and the cargo, which 
represented a good part of the outfit for the Columbia 
Department for 1829, was a total loss. Meanwhile, two 
American trading-vessels, the Owhyhee and the Convoy, 
belonging to Marshall and Wiles of Boston, had anchored off 
Fort George, and entered into direct competition with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the furs of the Indians. Chief 
Factor McLoughlin, with hardly more than enough 
trading-goods left to last hima month, and forced by American 
competition to lower his prices, was hard put to it; and 
Simpson, in a gloomy mood, confessed that the loss of the 
William and Ann with its crew, would probably postpone the 
building of Fort Nass by a year at least. 

The set-back proved, however, to be only temporary. The 
sea-otter on the north Pacific coast had become depleted; and 
already the ships from Boston had been withdrawing from the 
maritime fur-trade in that region. The Owhyhee and the 
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Convoy were, in fact, among the last of the American ships to 
visit the north-west coast. In 1831 A‘milius Simpson built 
Fort Nass on Nass harbour at the mouth of the Nass River, 
whence it was removed three years later to Port Simpson, its 
name being changed to Fort Simpson;! and in 1836 the first 
steamship ever to sail on the Pacific North West Coast, the 
famous Beaver, was added there to the tiny fleet of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company.? Thus, in the end, Simpson’s policies prevailed 
in an almost miraculous manner. 

Simpson left Fort Vancouver on March 25, 1829, and, 
travelling by way of Fort Colvile, Fort Assiniboine, Edmonton 
House, Fort Carlton, and Fort Pelly, reached the Red River 
Settlement on May 29. He remained at Fort Garry until 
June 6; he then visited Norway House, where he held toward 
the end of June a Council of the Northern Department; ? and 
he was back at his headquarters at Lachine, near Montreal, 
before the beginning of autumn. 


IV. THE INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND 


In conclusion, something should be said about the 
international background against which Simpson’s journey 
took place. It must not be forgotten that, both before and 
during Simpson’s journey, diplomatic negotiations had been 
proceeding of which Simpson was far from ignorant, but to 
which there is no direct reference in his journal. Indeed, it 
would seem that the absence, not only in the journal, but also 
in the York Factory minutes and the official correspondence 
thus far unearthed, of an adequate explanation of the reason 
for Simpson’s journey argues a reticence on the part of Simpson 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company as to their underlying motives. 

Take, for example, the trade with China. Simpson makes no 
reference to it; but it must have been at least in the back of his 


1 See H.B.8., VI, r1on. 2 See H.B.S:, LV, 144s 150: 
3'The minutes of this Council meeting have been printed in H.B.8., III, 232- 
49 
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mind. It had been begun by the North West Company as 
early as 1792; and the Hudson’s Bay Company had made 
adventures in the China trade as recently as 1822 and 1826. 
Canton was a good market for furs; and the ships carrying furs 
to Canton could make the return journey, in agreement with 
the East India Company, with cargoes of tea. The adventures 
of 1822 and 1826 had not ended profitably; but Canton was 
within fifty to seventy days’ sail from the mouth of the 
Columbia; and there was a possibility that, if the Hudson’s 
Bay Company could retain possession of the mouth of the 
Columbia, a profitable trade might be developed. As Canning 
had written to Liverpool in 1826, ‘“‘. . . it is not from what our 
trade is now, that the question is to be estimated. It is when 
China shall be open to English as well as American commerce 
that the real value of settlements on the north-west coast of 
America will become apparent.” } 

It was, however, the situation arising out of the negotiations 
over what was known as “the north-west boundary ”’ that 
probably supplied the chief reason underlying Simpson’s 
journey. 

As early as 1823 the then American Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adams, had directed the attention of Richard Rush, 
the then United States minister to Great Britain, to the 
desirability of clarifying the situation on the north-west 
coast : 


‘“ Among the subjects of negotiation with Great Britain 
which are pressing upon the attention of this Government, 
is the present condition of the Northwest coast of this 
Continent. This interest is connected ina manner becoming 
from day to day more important with our territorial rights— 
with the whole system of our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes—with the boundary relations between us and the 
British North American Dominions—with the fur trade, 
the fisheries in the Pacific Ocean; the commerce with the 
Sandwich Islands and China; with our boundary upon 


1 E. J. Stapleton (ed.), Some Oficial Correspondence of George Canning (London, 
1887), II, 62. 
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Mexico; and lastly with our political standing and 
intercourse with the Russian Empire.” } 


He then outlined for Rush’s benefit the claims of the United 
States in that region. It was true that by the convention 
between the United States and Great Britain signed in 1818 
it was agreed “ that any country that may be claimed by either 
party on the northwest coast of America westward of the 
Stoney mountains shall, together with its harbours, bays and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free 
and open, for the term of 10 years”? But it was made clear 
that this agreement was merely a temporary truce, and was not 
to be construed to the prejudice of the claims that either the 
United States or Great Britain might advance. How extensive 
the American claims were may be gathered from the following 
uncompromising paragraphs in Adams’s dispatch: 


‘The right of the United States to the Columbia River, 
and to the interior Territory washed by its waters, rests upon 
its discovery from the Sea, and nomination by a Citizen of 
the United States; upon its exploration to the Sea by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, 
made under the protection of the United States, and thus 
restored to them in 1818, and upon this subsequent 
acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only European 
power, who prior to the discovery of the River, had any 
pretensions to territorial rights on the Northwest Coast of 
America. 

“The waters of the Columbia River extend by the 
Multnomah [Willamette] to the forty second degree of 
Latitude where its source approaches within a few miles of 
those of the Platte and Arkansas, and by Clarke’s River to 
the soth, or sist, degree of Latitude, thence descending 
southward till its sources almost intersect those of the 
Missouri. 


1W. R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: 
Canadian Relations, 1784-1860 (Washington, D.C., 1940-45), II, 55. 

2 Quoted in A. S. Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 
(London, 1939), p. 734- 
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“To the Territory thus watered and immediately 
contiguous to the original possessions of the United States 
as first bounded by the Mississippi, they consider their 
right to be now established by all the principles which have 
ever been applied to European Settlements upon the 
American Hemisphere.” } 


Later he forecast American occupation and settlement of the 
region in dispute: 


“It is not imaginable that in the present condition of the 
world, azy European Nation should entertain the project of 
settling a Colony on the Northwest Coast of America — 
That the United States should form establishments there 
with views of absolute territorial right, and inland 
communication is not only to be expected, but is pointed 
out by the finger of Nature, and has been for years a subject 
of serious deliberation in Congress. A plan has for several 
Sessions been before them for establishing a territorial 
Government on the borders of the Columbia River. It will 
undoubtedly be resumed at their next Session, and even if 
then again postponed, there cannot be a doubt that in 
the course of a very few years it must be carried into 
effect.” 2 


Towards the end of his dispatch, Adams suggested that the 
Russian settlements in America should be bounded by the 
gsth parallel of north latitude, and that the United States 
should insist on its territory being bounded on the north only 
by the sist parallel of north latitude—leaving the territory 
between the ssth and sist parallels to the British. As a 
special concession, however, he held out the possibility that 
since the 49th parallel was the international boundary east of 
the Rocky Mountains, the United States might agree to its 
extension west of the mountains. This of course involved the 
loss to the British of the whole of the lower Columbia. 


* Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Canadian 
Relations, 1784-1860, II, 56. 
2 Ibid., p. 58. 
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Rush entered into negotiations with the British government 
on January 23, 1824; but negotiations were broken off on 
July 22, mainly because of the utterly irreconcilable positions 
taken by the British and American negotiators, and it was not 
until that veteran of American politics and diplomacy, Albert 
Gallatin, was sent to London as United States minister in 1826 
that negotiations were resumed. In the meantime, John 
Quincy Adams had become President of the United States; 
and it was not surprising that Henry Clay, the new Secretary of 
State, should, in his instructions to Gallatin, have followed the 
line laid down by Adams in his instructions to Rushe Indeed? 
he was specifically referred to “ the Instructions given to Mr. 
Rush’. Nor was he given much latitude in negotiation: 


“You are, then, authorized to propose the annulment of 
the third Article of the Convention of 1818, and the 
extension of the line on the parallel of 49, from the eastern 
side of the Stony Mountains, where it now terminates, to the 
Pacific Ocean as the permanent boundary between the 
territories of the two Powers, in that quarter. This is our 
ultimatum, and you may so announce it. We can consent 
to no other line more favourable to Great Britain.” 4 


Negotiations were begun at a conference held at the Foreign 
Office on November 15, 1826, between Gallatin, representing 
the United States, and William Huskisson and H. U. 
Addington, representing Great Britain. Later, Charles Grant 
was substituted for Huskisson. Between November 15, 1826, 
and September 29, 1827, no fewer than twenty-one conferences 
were held; and at most of these the question of “ the north- 
west boundary ”’ was discussed. Negotiations were delayed by 
the illness of William Huskisson and that of the British Prime 
Minister, George Canning, who died on August 8, 1827; but 
eventually a convention was agreed upon by the commissioners, 
and the substance of this was conveyed by Gallatin to Henry 
Clay in a dispatch dated August 7, 1827. 

The British and American claims in regard to “the 
northwest boundary”’ having proved irreconcilable, the 


1 Ibid., p. 80. 
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commissioners agreed to renew indefinitely the third article of 
the Convention of 1818, providing for joint occupancy of the 
territory in dispute, but with a proviso that the joint occupancy 
might be terminated by either side at one year’s notice. There 
are signs, indeed, that the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
difficulty in holding the British plenipotentiaries even to this 


_ line. Gallatin, in his dispatch of August ro, 1827, thus 


describes the attitude of the British government: 


‘“ Whatever change may hereafter take place in the views 
of the British government concerning that Country, I may 
with confidence say, that there is not at present any wish to 
colonise it; that they view it rather with indifference; that 
they do not believe that it will, when once settled, long 
remain either a British Colony or a part of the United 
States; that they do not think it therefore a matter of creat 
importance, whether it shall receive its inhabitants from 
Great Britain, Canada, or the United States; and that they 
are willing to let the settlement of the Country takes its 
natural course. But they are not and will not probably for 
some time be prepared to agree to such a division of it 
between the two Powers, as the United States do ask and 
have a right to claim. They would not be supported in such 
a measure at this time by public opinion; and, although 
events may take place which will accelerate the settlement 
of a permanent boundary line, it is not probable that it can 
be done in a satisfactory manner until the citizens of the 
United States shall have acquired a respectable footing in the 
Country. In the mean while, this Government feels itself 
bound to protect the existing establishments which have 
been created by British capital and enterprize: and the Fur 
Company, though not perhaps as popular and favoured as 
formerly, has still sufficient influence not to be disregarded. 
Of the monopolising, rapacious and unfriendly disposition 
of that Company you are well apprised, and that it has been 
& will continue to be the principal bar to a definitive 
settlement of differences in that quarter. But recollections 
of the high, though not very tenable ground, assumed by 
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this Country towards Spain, in the affair of Nootka, have 
also their influence. National pride prevents any abrupt 
relinquishment of her pretensions: but Great Britain does 
not seem indisposed to let the Country gradually and silently 
slide into the hands of the United States; “and shee 
anxious that it should not, in any case, become the cause of 
a rupture between the two Powers.” ! 


For the Hudson’s Bay Company, the prospect in 1828 was 
that of a race against time; and this explains no doubt the 
underlying reason for Simpson’s long journey from York 
Factory to the Columbia. 


1 Tbid., pp. 613-14. 
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from 


GEORGE SIMPSON ESQ® 
Governor of 
RUPERTS LAND 
to 
THE GOVERNOR & COMMITTEE 
of the 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 
LONDON 
March 1, 1829 
Continued and completed 


March 24 and June 5, 1829! 


1D).4/93, fos. 16-75. 


r 


— 


No. 11 


Fort VANCOUVER, Ist March, 1829 


Honsie. Srrs 
Previous to my departure for the East side the 

Mountains, I consider it expedient to report for your 
information the state in which I found the Honble. Coys. 
affairs at the different Establishments I passed on my 
way hither from York, as also in this Department ; the 
steps that have been taken to place them on an improved 
footing and the measures contemplated for extending 
the business : all which, I trust will prove interesting and 
satisfactory to Your Honors, and serve to shew that not 
only my own attention, but that of all the Gentlemen to 
whose management the different branches of the business 
are intrusted, is entirely devoted to the advancement of 
the general interests. 

2.'The councilling business,? and principal arrangements 
of the Season which required my presence at York, 
being completed on the 11th of July ; I commenced my 
Voyage for the Shores of the Pacific on the Morning of 

* Besides the original dispatch there are two contemporary copies in the 
Company’s archives. One is contained in D.4/94, fos. 1-56 and bears the note : 
“Nor RR 1829” the other copy is in D.4/95, fos. 1-73d. Both are written 
in a clerk’s hand and bear Simpson’s signature. See p. 46, n. 1. 


* For the minutes of council held at York Factory, July 2-10, 1828, see 
H.B.S., III, 203-31. 
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the 12th,! reached Norway House? on the 19th and 
Cumberland House? on the 26th. Nothing of material 
interest presented itself during this part of the Journey. 
So far we saw very few Vestiges of Beaver, indeed the 
Country comprehending Jack River and Cumberland 
Districts, has been nearly destitute of that valuable 
animal for many years, and from the numbers of starving 
Indians frequenting it, and its poverty in small Furs 
except in Seasons favorable for Musk Rats, it cannot 
under any restrictions or regulations improve rapidly : 
every thing that good management could effect towards 
that end, has been done, but the nursing system was 
unfortunately begun too late, not until the breed was 
almost entirely eradicated ; the encrease consequently, 


1 See Introduction, p. xvi. 

2 See Introduction, pp. xviii-xx. B.154/a/16, Norway House Journal, Saturday 
July 19, 1828, “. . . About 6 OClock P.M. Governor Simpson accompanied by 
Archd. McDonald Esquir & Doctor Hamlin arrived in 2 Canoes on his way to 
the Columbia.” Ibid., Sunday, July 20, 1828, ‘‘ Very heavy rain & Blowing 
hard. ‘The Govr. did not go to bed all night. Set up writing untill daylight 
The Governor Started after breakfast...” 

3 McLeod, Peace River, p. 6, “ Saturday, 26th (July, 1828]. Got under 
weigh by two o'clock. Came about six or seven leagues and breakfasted, which is 
about the same distance to Cumberland House. Blowing fresh on the Lake, and 
shipped water before we gained the shore, which we did at half-past two. 
Remained here, drying baggage, for the rest of the day.”  B. 49/a/44, 
Cumberland House Journal, July 26, 1828, “... About 4 P.M. Governor 
Simpson, Mr. MacDonald, C.T. & Dr. Hamyln with 19 men in two Canoes 
arrived from Head quarters, Bound for the Interior. The Baggage were put in 
the Store and the crews got a dram and after dinner the Governor with Mr. 
MacDonald took a survey around the place examined the Stores &c., When . 
according to orders .. . laid out Provisions &c. requested for their Journey, as 
they are to make an early Start tomorrow morning. Flett consulted the Doctor 
regarding his back and got a vial of liquid stuff to rubb it With. We had a dish of 
new Potatoes for dinner.” 
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is as yet scarcely perceptible, but the natives admit that 
there is an improvement, and say that a few years rest 
would still bring it into tolerable condition. The 
prospects of Rat Hunts were not quite so good at 
Cumberland as the former year, owing to the low state 
of the Waters; yet, from the (Economical footing on 
which its business is conducted,! it must even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances yield profits. 

3. Leaving Cumberland on the 27th, we passed the 
temporary outpost of Rapid River ? on the 30th, and got 
to Isle a la Crosse on the 4th of August.? This District I 
have the satisfaction to say, is improving rapidly : Its 
Posts are, Isle-a-la Crosse, Lac la Ronge and Green Lake. 
The Crees of Lac la Ronge, were two years ago disposed 
to be a little troublesome in consequence of over 
indulgence and laxity of discipline ; but the change of 
management * that was then effected at that Post, has 


1 By Chief Factor James Leith. Fora biography, see H.B.S., 1, 446. 

* Rapid River is the discharge of Lac la Ronge into the Churchill nearly 
opposite Stanley Mission on the north bank of the Churchill. McLeod, Peace 
River, p. 7,“ Wednesday, 30th [July, 1828] . . . Arrived at Rapid River by four 
o'clock, where we remained nearly an hour for Mr. [James] Heron, who 
embarked with us for Athabasca. Here we took 45 lbs. fine pemican, and a few 
pieces of dried meat...” 

3 McLeod, Peace River, p. 8, “ Monday, 4th [August, 1828]... Arrived at 
Fort of Isle @ /a Crosse by eleven a.m. where we found Mr. Deschambeault and 
the family of Mr. Chief Factor Charles. Remained for the day arranging our 
canoes, &c. . . . The Governor writing letters for the lower country. . . ” 

4D. 4/89, fo. 28, Simpson to the Governor and Committee, York Factory, 
August 20, 1826, “‘. . . Lac la Ronge has been so grossly mismanaged for the last 
two years by Chief Trader Spencer, that we have found it necessary to remove 
him...” He was succeeded by James Heron who was stationed there during 
outfits 1826-27 and 1827-28. 
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restored good order, and the regular and (Economical 
manner in which the business of the District is conducted, 
together with its profitable result, and the improving 
condition of the country, shews that there is little room 
for amendment in its direction. 

4. We remained one Day at Isle-a-la~Crosse, and on 
the sth of August continued our route ; saw a large band 
of Indians at Portage la Loche, some of whom claimed 
special notice from their acquaintance with me in the 
“Days of the Wars”’ at Fort Wedderburn :1! they all 
acknowledged, that the change from hot opposition with 
boundless extravagance, to peaceful and well regulated 
Trade with all its wholesome restrictions, had been of 
immediate benefit to themselves and Families, and lasting 
advantage to their Country. The 11th of August brought 
us to Fort Chipewyan,? where I had the satisfaction of 


1 See H.B.S., I. 

2 Originally the North West Company’s rival post to Fort Wedderburn on 
Lake Athabaska. After the coalition of 1821 Fort Wedderburn was closed and 
the combined trade was carried on from Fort Chipewyan. McLeod, Peace 
River, p. 11,“ Monday, 11th [August, 1828] . . . arrived at Fort Chippawian ... 
by seven, where we found Mr. William McGillivray [clerk]. Mr. Smith 
arrived here from the portage with his boats two days ago. ‘The Indians were 
much pleased to see their old trader, Mr. Simpson, once more among them. 
It is just a month since we left York Factory...” B. 39/a/27, Fort Chipewyan 
Journal, “...And on the 11th (August, 1828] afternoon we perceived two 
canoes toward Bustard Island and were much overjoyed on distinguishing the 
Govrs. Flag displayed, made every preparation to give him the best reception in 
our power—and on coming ashore, the Cos. Standard being hoisted he was 
saluted by some discharges from our old Iron Cohorn, Mr. C. T. Ar. McDonald 
& Dr. Hamlyn with Mr. James Heron, were passengers with the Govr. Here, 
the Govr. remained a couple of days, in order to let his men repose after such 
hard Marching enjoying at sametime Mr. C. F. Smith’s company and various 
information regarding the Mackenzie River District &c. &c. and here the Govrs. 
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finding Chief Factor Smith, who arrived the Day before 
on his way from Portage La Loche to McKenzies River, 
and whom I had not seen for several years. At Fort 
Chipewyan, I remained from the r1th to the 14th, and 
this short stay was productive of a double advantage, as 
it afforded my people a little repose, of which they 
stood in need, being much jaded by a constant march 
of 31 Days ; while it enabled Mr. Smith and myself, to 
go more particularly into the affairs of the valuable and 
growing Department of McKenzies River, than we 
could have done by Volumes of correspondence ; but 
previous to entering upon them, I shall make a few 
observations on the affairs of Athabasca. 

5. That Department comprehends the Establishments 
of Fort Chipewyan, Gt. Slave Lake, Vermillion and 
Dunvegan. The Post of Fort Chipewyan, is frequented 
by a large body of the Chipewyan Tribe,! and a few 
Crees ; the hunting grounds of the former, are of great 
extent ; yet they are more sparing of their own than of 
their neighbours, and so provident are they in this 
respect, that notwithstanding their numbers, their 
country is in good condition and improving every 
successive year: they are without exception the best 


Piper amused & astonished the natives, in fact, they pretended to think him the 
greatest Chief of the Whole, tho’ they knew the Govr. was Master. On the 14th 
~The Governor resumed his voyage, leaving Mr. James Heron to occupy the 
charge of this Post in place of Mr. McGillivray, who is removed to New 
Caledonia.” 

1 For Simpson’s observations on the Chipewyans made in 1821 see H.B.8., I 


375-6. 
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Beaver hunters we know, rarely kill except when the 
Animal is in Season, use the Ice Chissel principally, 
never destroy all the inmates of a Lodge and generally 
allow three or four years elapse before revisiting their 
last Hunting grounds. They are already become quite 
reconciled to the abandonment of the Credit system,’ our 
dealings with them, will therefore be entirely confined 
to a barter trade in future: Liquor they never talk of 
now, and it is singular enough that those Indians, who but 
a few years ago were nearly unmanageable, from the bad 
habits contracted in the hottest opposition ever known in 
the Indian Country ; should be the first to fall in with 
our wishes, in simplifying the Trade by reducing it to a 
regular system of buying & Selling in barter, which [ at 
one time thought was quite impracticable, but which I 
am now satisfied can be established throughout the 


1 H.B.8., 1, 357, George Simpson to the Governor and Committee, May 18, 
1821, “It has been the practise to load them [the Chipewyans at Fort 
Wedderburn] with Debts and presents in the Fall; and finding that they were 
abundently supplied without the troubles of the Chase, they did not exert 
themselves : this course I found to be ruinous, and quite foreign to the Wishes of 
the Committee and have therefore used every argument to re-animate their 
exertions, and promulgated the same doctrine to the Gentlemen in charge of 
Districts and Posts, which seems to have the desired effect, as with about one 
third of the Indians and means we had both last and the preceding year, our 
returns are materially encreased at this Post.” Cf. Wallace, Fos» McLean’s 
Notes, p. 137, 1833, “ Trade is carried on in this quarter [Fort Chipewyan] 
solely by barter, which secures the Company from loss, and is apparently attended 
with no inconvenience to the natives, who used formerly to take their supplies on 
credit. Beaver is the standard according to which all other furs are rated ; so 
many martens, so many foxes, &c., equal to one beaver. The trader, on receiving 
the Indian’s hunt, proceeds to reckon it up according to this rule, giving the 
Indian a quill for each beaver ; these quills are again exchanged at the counter 
for whatever articles he wants ”’. 
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Honble. Coys. Territories and wherever we are out of the 
reach of competition. The example here shewn is 
highly creditable to the Gentlemen who have with so 
much judgement and _ perseverence brought it about. 
The Post of Gt. Slave Lake is entirely frequented by 
Chipewyans, whose characters and the character of the 
country they occupy, nearly correspond with those of 
their neighbours at Fort Chipewyan, and where the same 
rules and regulations, are in course of being established. 
Vermillion, was the only Establishment in Peace River 
from the year 1823/24 until last Summer ;1 the Posts of 
Dunvegan and Rocky Mountain Portage having been 
abandoned in consequence of the melancholy affair,? 
which took place at St. Johns, the preceding year. This 
abandonment, reduced the whole population of the upper 
parts of the River to the utmost distress ; but they 
submitted to the privations thus entailed on them by the 
crimes of a few, without a murmur ; and their conduct 

? Simpson was mistaken. Dunvegan was also in operation during 1824-25. 
The journal covering October 1, 1824, to May 19, 1825, (B. 56/a/2) is in the 
Company’s archives. The post was abandoned at the end of outfit 1824-25 
(see H.B.8., III], 104). According to D. 4/92, fo. §d., it was re-established by 
Colin Campbell in the summer of 1828. 

® The murder of Guy Hughes and four men at Fort St. John on November 2 
and 3, 1823. See H.B.8., III, 104, n. 1. The Indians had learnt of the 
Company’s intention to remove Fort St. John to Rocky Mountain Portage 
(Peace River) and were angry at being requested to trade in future at Dunvegan. 
In addition, they believed that Guy Hughes had “ thrown some destructive 
medicine ” upon an Indian boy and caused his death. Hughes was murdered in 
revenge on November 2, 1823, when alone at Fort St. John, and on the following 
day four of the Company’s men were murdered on arrival at the post in order to 


prevent the first crime being known before the murderers were out of the reach 
of pursuit. 
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since then, has been so much to our satisfaction, that we 
determined on re-establishing the Post of Dunvegan for 
their accommodation. "They appear auateraleian this 
indulgence, and readily fall in with our intention of 
discontinuing the credit, and substituting the barter 
system of Trade. Tis probable that the Post of St. 
Johns, or that of the Rocky Mountain Portage, may 
likewise be re-established, and the Trade can well afford 
this additional Post, as the upper parts of Peace River 
are beyond all comparison, the richest Beaver Country I 
ever saw ; and if the shadow of a doubt, continues to 
exist, that the abandonment of a Country is the most 
effectual way of recruiting it, a glance at the example 
before us, is only necessary to remove it. I shall now 
conclude my observations on Athabasca Department, by 
saying, that I cannot see room for any amendment in the 
management of its affairs ;1 the business being conducted 
with great regularity and CEconomy, the Indians in the 
highest order, the Country in excellent condition and the 
result of the Trade as flattering as we could reasonably 
desire. 

6. Mackenzies River, which is the only District on 
the East side of the Rocky Mountains now susceptible of 
extension of Trade, is becoming more valuable every 
succeeding year ; and altho’ the most distant from head 
quarters, none can boast of a more perfect system of 


1 They had been managed by Chief Factor Alexander Stewart. See Wallace, 
Docs. Rel. N.W.C., p. 499. 
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management than its affairs exhibit. Its Posts at present 
are, Fort Simpson at the Forks of Liard & McKenzies 
Rivers, Fort Nelson on the upper part of Liard River, 
Fort Norman on the Main River (McKenzies) between 
the Forks and Gt. Bears Lake River, and Fort Good 
Hope near the borders of the Esquimeaux Lands on the 
Main River likewise. Fort Simpson, is frequented by 
the Rocky Mountain Indians and part of the Dog Rib 
Tribe, who are considered the home guards, and by the 
Umbahatonies and Nahanies, who inhabit the Mountains; 
and has lately been visited, by the Toohechotanies, who 
inhabit a Country altogether beyond the great chain of 
Rocky Mountains, which they represent as different in 
character altogether from that on the East. side, 
consisting, of fine plains intersected by gentle Streams 
and studded with clumps of Wood, abounding with 
large Animals say Buffalo, Moose, Rein Deer &c. and 
Rich in Beaver. Of these different Tribes, about 300 
young and old visit the Establishment, and bring about 
7° Packs of Furs amounting to between 5 & £6000. 
Fort Nelson, is frequented, by about roo Rocky 
Mountain Beaver Indians,! who Trade about 45 Packs 
Furs, value between 3 & {4000. Fort Norman, is 
visited by part of the Dog Rib and Hare Indians, and 
the Dahotanies, in all, about 120 Indians, who bring 
about 16 Packs value from 12 to £1500. Fort Good 


1 Not to be confused with the Beaver Indians of Peace River described by 
Simpson in H.B.8., I, 387-8. 
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Hope, is visited by the Rapid and Leau Cheau Indians, 
and part of the Hare Indians, about 170 in all, who trade 
about 5o Packs Furs, value from 2500 to IM Xefele 
making the returns of the Four Posts about One Hundred 
and Eighty Packs Furs, value Thirteen Thousand 
Pounds. I have made arrangements with Mr. Smith, 
that a new Post shall be settled on the Nahany River, 
for the convenience of the Nahany Tribe, and with the 
view of drawing some more of the Umbahatony 
and Toohechatony ‘Tribes, which will require an 
Establishment of Six Men besides the Clerk in charge, 
with an outfit of Twenty Five pieces Goods, and may 
be expected to yield, about 20 to 25 Packs Furs, 
value about £2000. 

7. The Country on the West side of the Mountains, 
already noticed, we know nothing about except from 
the reports of the few Toohechatonies who have visited 
us, and the information they bring satisfies us, that it is 
deserving of attention. ‘They evidently have indirect 
communication with the Russians, as they bring Kettles, 
Knives, Coins and several other articles of Russian 
Manufacture with them, which they say are obtained 
from other Tribes ‘‘ further towards the setting Sun ”’, 
in exchange for Skins, by whom they are again bartered 
with others ; in this way, passing from one to another, 
through five or six different Tribes, until they reach the 
Coast, where they fall into the hands of our Neighbours 
or Rivals. The Rocky Mountains here assume, such a 
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formidable character, and the Streams that fall from them 
into McKenzies River, are so dangerous as to preclude 
the hope of our ever being able, to settle that country 
from the Eastward. From New Caledonia however, I 
thought we might force a passage thither, but I now find 
on enquiry, that it has never been heard of there, and 
that it is quite inaccessible from that quarter likewise : 
there is therefore, no prospect of our benefiting 
materially by its riches, unless we can push our way from 
the Coast, by some of the Rivers falling in near our 
northern boundary with the Russians, which we now 
have it in view to attempt, as will be seen by another part 
of this Dispatch.!_ Peel’s and Vermillion Rivers, falling 
into the McKenzie, are still unexplored, but measures 
are taken to have them examined, and ’ tis probable they 
will be soon settled as the Indian reports are favorable 
both as to the Country & navigation. 

I shall now conclude my remarks about the affairs of 
McKenzies River, by expressing my entire satisfaction 
with its management, and venturing a hope, that this 
Department will in the course of a few years hence, be 
brought to yield returns to the amount of between 16 & 
£18,000 p. Annum. 

8. Having completed my business at Fort Chipewyan, 
I renewed my Journey on the 14th of August, reached 
Vermillion on the 2oth, rested there the 21st,? got to 


1 See pp. 81-2. 
2 See Introduction, pp- xxii, xxiv,and McLeod, Peace River,p. 14,“ Thursday, 
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Dunvegan! on the 27th, remained there the 28th, and 
arrived at McLeods Lake ?on the 11th of Septemr. Peace 
River estimated at about 1000 Miles in length, occupying 
29 Days in mounting its steady current, and leading us 
through a vast extent of country, remarkable for the 


21st [August, 1828]. Remain here [at Fort Vermilion] all day, which gives the 
men an opportunity of refreshing themselves. . . we have had the good chance to 
find the greatest part of a fresh moose here, which, with the acquisition of 
potatoes affords ...a delicious meal... In the afternoon, three of the Beaver 
Indians came in and were amused at everything, they saw about us, the doctor’s 
percussion gun, and our various musical instruments. They seem to have good 
gardens here, in potatoes and barley ”. 

1ee Introduction, pp. xxiv-v, and McLeod, Peace River, pp. 15-16, 
““ Wednesday, 27th [August, 1828]... Towards evening the appearance of 
half-a-dozen horses convinced us we were near Dunvegan, which we accordingly 
reached at sunset, and took Mr. Campbell by surprise. Thursday, 28¢h—We 
remain here for the day, allowing the men to recruit: but unfortunate it is, that 
there is at this moment no fresh meat at the place, and that we can only make 
up for the deficiency, in good dried meat for them... Friday, 29th .. . Had 
an early breakfast, and after taking leave of the new Chief Trader, (for Mr. 
Campbell was one of the batch of this season,) we took our departure in three 
canoes...” 

2Ibid., p. 21, “ Thursday, 11th (September, 1828] . . . breakfasted within 
200 yards of the Fort, and just before we entered Trout or McLeod’s Lake. Of 
course we took Mr. Tod unexpectedly. He and his two men were on short 
commons, their fishery having been very uncertain throughout the summer...” 
A more detailed account of Simpson’s arrival at Tod’s post will be found in 
Victoria Daily Times, November 11, 1905, “ Career of a Scotch Boy Who 
Became Hon. John Tod”, by G. M. Sproat, Chapter XII. Cf. also Ottawa, 
Public Archives of Canada, Ermatinger Papers, John Tod to Edward Ermatinger, 
McLeod Lake, February 14, 1829, “‘ On the 11th Septr. I was made inexpressible 
happy by the receipt of Your Kind letter of 12 June 1828, which was handed me 
by our old gay acquaintance Mr. Archd. Mcdonald, who, along with other bucks, 
arrived here in the suite of Govr. Simpson—You may be sure their appearance 
here gave me great Surprise, however it was soon over when I got possession of 
your inestimable Letter, for then I locked myself up, and became not only 
invisible but, in some degree, insensible to the unusual concourse which had just 
assembled at my solitary habitation; and tho’ the reiterated cries of Mr. Tod! 
Mr. Tod, resounded from various parts of the Fort I lent a deaf ear to the 


whole... untill I had finished Your Kind interesting, & highly intertaining 
Letter...” 


NEW CALEDONIA ES 


beauty and grandeur of its scenery, the fertility of its 
Soil, the number of its vegitable productions, the variety 
of its mineral appearances and for what to Indian Traders 
is beyond all its other properties and characteristics 
peculiarly interesting, its riches in Beaver and other Fur 
bearing animals. 

g. The Eastermost Establisht. of New Caledonia 
District is situated on the banks of McLeods Lake,! which 
is one of the Sources of Peace River, and is divided by 
the Rocky Mountains from Stewarts Lake, which is one 
of the Sources of Frazers River and on which Fort St. 
James ? the head quarters of the Superintendent of the 
District is situated. We had therefore to leave our 
Canoes at McLeods Lake, and to cross the Mountains on 
foot, our Provisions and Baggage being carried by the 
people. The height of Land does not here present 
that formidable appearance which it exhibits at 
the Athabasca and Coutonais Portages; but to the 
Southward & Northward of this pass, I understand 
it resumes its bold & majestic character: the poor 
fellows who carried about 100 Ibs. Weight on their 
Shoulders, nevertheless, found the Portage (which 
is situated in about Lat. 55 and estimated at 100 


1See Wallace, Fohn McLean’s Notes..., p. 144, 1833, ““A more dreary 
situation can scarcely be imagined, surrounded by towering mountains that 
almost exclude the light of day, and snow storms not seldom occurring, so violent 
and long continued as to bury the establishment. I believe there are few 
situations in the country that present such local disadvantages. . .” 

2 See Introduction, pp. xxvii-viii. 
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Miles in length through a rugged Country) which 
was passed in Five Days, a very fatigueing part of 
our Journey. 

On the 17th September we reached Fort 5t. James, 
and in about a couple of hours after our arrival, Chief 
Factor Connolly to my great satisfaction made his 
appearance with the outfit of the District from Fort 
Vancouver, whence he started on the 23d of July.’ His 
arrival was very opportune, as it placed at my disposal 
two of the canoes he brought up, otherwise we should 
have been under the necessity of building new Craft, 
which would have occasioned much delay, and the time 
necessary to make preparations for renewing our Journey 
was occupied by Mr. Connolly & myself in various 
business arrangements. 

to. New Caledonia? comprehends the Posts of 
McLeods Lake, Stewarts Lake, Frazers Lake, Alexandria, 
Babine Lake and Connollys Lake. 

McLeods Lake,? which was established in the year 1 804 
situated on the East side of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Waters of which falling into the Frozen Ocean by 
McKenzies River is frequented by about 30 to 40 


1 See Introduction, p. xxvili,n. 3. The details of Connolly’s journey are given 
in the Fort St. James’ Journal (B. 188/a/12), which confirms that he left Fort 
Vancouver on July 23, 1828. The date June 23, 1828, is given in error in 
McLeod, Peace River, p. 25. 

2 See A. S. Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (London, 
1939), pp- 356-67, “The Pacific West and its Indians”. 

3 The post on McLeod Lake wasestablished by Simon Fraser of the North West 
Company in 1805, not 1804. See A. G. Morice, The History of the Northern 
Interior of British Columbia . .. (Yoronto 1905), p- 54- 
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Seccanies,1 whose hunting Ground is the Mountanous 
Country in the neighbourhood of Finlays branch. A 
great part of this Country was some years ago closely 
trapped by Iroquois,? but it has since then recruited and 
is now in tolerable good condition. The Hunts of the 
few Indians who visit the Establisht. amount to about 30 
Packs Furs principally Beaver, value about Peneow. (he 
returns of this Post might be increased for a few years by 
employing Trappers in the neighbourhood of Finlays 
branch, but that, I feel assured would be a very impolitic 
measure, as it would not only be sacraficing the 
permanent advantage we derive from the regular hunts 
of those Indians for the encreased temporary gain, but it 
would in my opinion be highly injurious to the whole of 
Peace River, by cutting off the supply of young Beaver 
carried down annually from the Mountains by the high 
Waters, which recruits the lower Country. 

In regard to the means of living, McLeods Lake is the 
most wretched place in the Indian Country ; it possesses 


1D. W. Harmon, 4 Fournal of V oyages and Travels in the Interiour of North 
America ... (Andover, 1820), p. 193, November 1, 1810, “ The Indians who 
frequent this establishment [North West Company’s post on McLeod Lake], are 
Sicaunies, and belong to the same tribe with those, who take their furs to the 
Rocky Mountain Portage [see p. 190]. Their dialect differs but little from that 
of the Beaver Indians. They appear to be in wretched circumstances, frequently 
suffering much for want of food; and they are often driven to the necessity of 
subsisting on roots . . . after all the difficulties which these people encounter, in 
procuring a subsistence, such is their attachment to the country that gave them 
birth, that they would not willingly exchange it, for any other part of the world.” 
See also pp. 309-10. 

® This doubtless refers to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s efforts just before the 
coalition of 1821 to gain a footing in New Caledonia. For references to the 
Iroquois and to Ignace Giasson’s expedition see H.B.S., 1, and H.B.8., II. 
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few or no resources within itself, depending almost 
entirely on a few dried Salmon taken across from Stuarts 
Lake, and when the Fishery there fails, or when any 
thing else occurs to prevent this supply being furnished, 
the situation of the Post is’ cheerlesssimdeedtasts 
compliment of people, is a Clerk 1 and two Men whom we 
found starving, having had nothing to eat for several 
Weeks but Berries, and whose countenances were so pale 
and emaciated that it was with difficulty I recognised 
them. 

11. Fort St. James? situated on Stewarts Lake, one of 
the Sources of Frazers River, which runs into the Pacific 
opposite Vancouvers Island, and distant from McLeods 
Lake about 100 Miles in a Westerly direction, was 
established in the year 1805. It is frequented by the 
inhabitants of 5 Villages of the Carrier Tribe,? who 
furnish about 25 Packs Furs value about £2000. The 
Hunting Grounds of those Indians are not extensive, nor 
are they well stocked in Beaver; but if they were 
common to all the Natives, would very soon be destroyed 
as the population here is considerable, that of thes 
Villages amounting to Souls : the hunting Grounds, 


1 John Tod was the clerk. According to B. 188/a/12, p. 52, the two men 
listed to spend the summer with Tod at McLeod Lake were Louis Gagnon and 
Joseph Letendre, both labourers. 

2 Fort St. James was established by Simon Fraser and John Stuart of the North 
West Company in 1806, not 1805. See E. O. S. Scholefield, British Columbia 
from the Earliest Times to the Present (Vancouver, 1914); I, 242-50. 

3 See Harmon, Fournal of Voyages and Travels, p. 279 et seq., © An Account 
of the Indians. . .” 
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as regards Beaver, however, belong to particular Families, 
who merely take from time to time such quantity as they 
require, and any encroachment, even by their next door 
neighbours, is tantamount to a declaration of hostilities, 
and frequently punished by Death ; but the small Furs 
are common to all : they have not, however, until lately, 
directed much of their attention to smal] Furs, which are 
not numerous in this part of the Country. The 
Establisht. is maintained on Fish, of which there is a 
variety, say carp at the opening of the Navigation, a 
small species of Salmon about the size of Herrings in 
Summer ; a larger kind averaging about 5 lbs. Weight 
(but spent or in a dieing state being out of Season) in the 
Fall, which is their principal “ stand by’, and a few 
White Fish in the Winter which with an occasional treat 
of Berry Cake prepared by the Natives, and a Dog Feast ! 
on high Days and holydays constitute the living of nearly 
all the Posts in New Caledonia ; and altho’ bad, as to 
quality, would not afford grounds for complaint, if the 
quantity was sufficient to satisfy the cravings of Nature ; 
but the people are frequently reduced to half allowance, 
to quarter allowance, and sometimes to no allowance at 
all, so that the situation of our New Caledonia F riends in 
regard to the good things of this Life, is any thing but 
enviable ; nor can it be materially improved by attention 
to agriculture, as Summer Frosts are so frequent as to 
destroy Vegetation. 


* See Appendix A, p. 192. 
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12. Frazers Lake, which likewise falls into Frazers 
River, is distant from Stewarts Lake in a Westerly 
direction about 40 miles across Land, and 150 by Water, 
was established in 1805.1 It is frequented by the 
inhabitants of Six Villages of the carrier Tribe, 
amounting to Souls, whose hunting grounds are 
more extensive than those of Stewarts Lake, but held as 
private property in like manner by the Natives. It has 
been a rich Country both in Beaver & small Furs, but 
was previous to the coalition over run by Iroquois 
Trappers as many other parts of the District, and 
consequently much injured ; but it has since then 
recruited, and is now the most valuable Post in New 
Caledonia yielding about 30 Packs Furs value about 
£3000. An encrease in the returns, of about 8 Packs 
Furs, value about £700, is expected at this Post, from 
some Indians of the Naschaten Tribe, who inhabit a 
Mountanous Country situated between Frazers Lake and 
the Coast, but who have for a length of time been at 
variance with the Carriers of Frazers Lake, which has 
prevented their visiting the Establisht. a reconciliation, 
however, was brought about by Mr. McDonald 2 the 
Clerk in charge last year, and we have every reason to 
believe, that they will in future bring their Hunts to this 
Post, which formerly found their way to the Coast. 


1 The post on Fraser Lake was established by Simon Fraser and John Stuart of 
the North West Company in 1806, not 1805. See Scholefield, British Columbia, 
Le oen. 

2 John McDonell “B”. See Appendix B, pp. 258-9. 
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That Gentleman says, that in a late visit to those Indians, 
he from an eminence, had a sight of the Pacific, which he 
estimates at 150 to 200 miles distant from Frazers Lake, 
but the answers he gave to some questions I put to him 
on the subject, satisfy me that altho’ a very active 
intelligent man who can see a long way before him where 
Beaver is the object of research, he was more indebted to 
the fertility of his imagination, than to the clearness of 
his vision for that discovery. 

13. Alexandria,! which is situated on Frazers River, 
distant about 300 miles by the course of the River from 
Stewarts Lake, and from which it lies in a Southerly 
direction, was established in the year 1820.2 It is 
frequented by an other branch of the Carrier Tribe, 
about 160 in number, who bring to the Establishment 26 
Packs Furs, value about £2000. Their Hunting grounds 
extend, from West Road River 3 which falls into the Main 


‘For “Report of Fort Alexandria Western Caledonia Columbia River 
District Outfit 1827 [-28] p. Joseph McGillivray Chief Trader H.B.Co.” see 
Appendix A, pp. 188-221. Wallace, Fohn McLean’s Notes, p. 161 [ March, 
1835], “... Fort Alexandria .. . is agreeably situated on the banks of Frazer’s 
River, on the outskirts of the great prairies. "The surrounding country is 
beautifully diversified by hill and dale, grove and plain ; the soil is rich, yielding 
abundant successive crops of grain and vegetable, unmanured ; but the crops 
are sometimes destroyed by frost. The charming locality, the friendly disposition 
of the Indians, and better fare, rendered this post one of the most agreeable 
situations in the Indian COUNTY, ..<° 

* Alexandria was established by George McDougall at Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s “ Point Return ” in the summer or autumn of 1821, before the 
news of the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies had 
reached New Caledonia (B. 188/b/1, fos. 30, 33-33d.). Cf. Morice, History of 
the Northern Interior of British Columbia, p..3 22: 

3 T.e., Blackwater River. See Eighteenth Report of the Geographic Board of 
Canada containing all Decisions to 31 March, 1924 (Ottawa, 1924), p. 38. 
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River about 50 Miles above the Establishment, to a place 
called the Bridge? about 100 Miles below, but are not 
rich either in Beaver or small Furs. 

14. Babine Post, is situated on a large Lake of the 
same name, discharging itself into the Pacific at 
Observatory Inlet,? we suppose, by Simpsons River, is 
distant from Stewarts Lake in a North Westerly direction 
about 150 Miles. It was established in the year 1822, 
and yields about 15 Packs value £1300, and is frequented 
by an other branch of the Carrier Tribe and a few 
Indians from Simpsons River about 100 in alls sb he 
Babine Tribe (deriving their Name from the lip piece * 
they wear and after whom the Lake is called) occupy a 
country, about 60 miles to the Northward of the Post, 
but have as yet had little intercourse with us. Their 
Country is very Mountanous and poor, as are the hunting 
grounds of all the Indians who visit the Establisht. ; but 
tis expected the Trade will improve as our supplies 
become more in demand.* 


1 Presumably a reference to the present day Bridge River. Cf. Eighteenth 
Report of the Geographic Board of Canada, p. 45. 

2 The Babine River discharges into the Skeena River, which enters the Pacific 
Ocean at Port Essington. It is the Nass River which discharges into Observatory 
Inlet. 

3 Morice, History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, p. 6, “ To the 
custoins in vogue among their congeners, the Babines added that of letting their 
women wear, from the time of their puberty, a labret or plug of bone or hardwood 
perhaps half an inch and more in diameter, between the teeth and the lower lip, 
which was thus distended out of all reasonable proportions. This caused the 
French Canadians in the employ of the early fur-traders to call the whole tribe 
Babines, or ‘ Lippy People ’.” 

+ Cf Appendix Ap. 243. 
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15. Connolly’s Lake,! situated in a North Easterly 
direction, and distant from Stewarts Lake about 200 
Miles, was Established in the year 1827. It is frequented 
by about 30 Hunters of the Seccani Tribe, who have 
rarely visited any Establisht., and who make their hunts 
in the Mountanous Country about the head Waters of 
Finlays branch. The returns of the Post amounted last 
year to 14 Packs, value about £1200, and are likely to 
encrease, as the Establishment will in all probability draw 
other Indians inhabiting the Mountains further North, 
who have not yet had any dealings with Whites. 

16. There is a district of Country situated in a 
Westerly direction, and distant from Alexandria about 
200 Miles, occupied by the Chilcoten Tribe, which we 
have been anxious to establish for several years past ; but 
every successive year, a fresh difficulty arises to defeat our 
plans, so that the Country is still unsettled. The hostility 
that existed between the Indians of Alexandria, and the 
Chilcoten Tribe, prevented its being settled in the years 
1825 & 1826; a scarcity of Provisions occasioned a like 
disappointment, in 1827, and the same cause I imagine 
has produced a similar result last Season, as up to the time 
I passed the Salmon Fishery had failed. In the means of 
living, the Chilcoten Country 2 is so miserably poor, that 

* Or Bear Lake Post. See H.B.8., VII, 310-11. 
* For Joseph McGillivray’s “ Narrative and Sketch of the Chilkotin Country ”, 
1827-28, see Appendix A, pp. 213-16. Ermatinger Papers, John Tod to 


Edward Ermatinger, New Caledonia, February 18, 1830, “... That part of 
New Caledonia called Chill Cotten Country, which You may probably have 
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an Establisht. cannot trust to its own resources ; must 
therefore be provisioned from Frazers River, and when 
a failure takes place there, all our plans and operations 
are brought to a stand. ‘This Country, if it could be 
Established, might be expected to yield about 15 Packs 
Furs value about £1200; but altho’ hitherto so 
unsuccessful, we mean to persevere, and still hope to 
accomplish this desirable object. 

17. We have it likewise in view, to re-establish the 
Post of Fort George, which was abandoned in the year 
1823 in consequence of the Murder of two of our people 4 
by the Natives ; which may be expected to yield about 
25 Packs Furs; 12 to 15 of which, now go to other 
Posts, so that the re-establishment of this place will 
probably encrease the returns by about 12 packs, value 
about £1000. 

18. This District, comprehending the Six Posts already 
named, now produces about 130 Packs Furs, gross value 
heard talk of was at long length settled last Fall :—Little is expected from it, and 
I believe it is only in consequence of an earnest request, repeatedly expressed by 
the Govr. & Council, that the Establishment has been formed there...” 
D. 4/123, fo. 81d., William Connolly to Governor and Council, Northern 
Department, March 4, 1830, “‘. . . Circumstances last fall being favourable . . . 
a Post was . . . established [in the Chilcotin Country] under the direction of Mr. 
Geo. McDougall its produce is between four and five packs a considerable 
proportion of which consists of Parchment Beaver skins which were hunted 
before the winter set in. Since that period they have done nothing, nor will they 
resume their Hunts before the commencement of May...I1... ordered its 
abandonment in the latter part of February ... Including the Furs which I 
collected in my trip the returns obtained from the Chilcotins up to . . . ro Jany. 
. .. form about 8 packs consisting mostly of Beaver either in parchment or in 
Coating.” 


1 Joseph Bagnoit and Belone Duplante. See H.B.8., III, 107. Fort George 
was abandoned in the spring of 1824. 
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about £12000; the Expences amounting to about 
£3000, and yielding about £9000 profit will I expect in 
the course of a year or two, be brought to realize between 
10 & £12,000: beyond which, it cannot materially rise, 
as its Trade does not appear to me, capable, of further 
extension. 

19. New Caledonia, receives its supplies from Fort 
Vancouver the Voyage out and home occupying about 
Four Months ; the mode of transport being from Fort 
Vancouver to Okanagan by Boats, from Okanagan to 
Alexandria by Horses, from Alexandria to Stewarts Lake 
by North Canoes, and from Stewarts Lake to the 
outposts by a variety of conveyances, vizt. large and 
small canoes, Horses, Dog Sleds and Men’s backs ; in 
short, there is not a District in the country, where the 
Servants have such harassing duties or where they 
undergo so many privations ; to compensate for which, 
they are allowed a small addition to the Wages ! of other 
Districts. But the present duties of the District, as 
regards the labour and suffering of the people, are no 
wise to be compared with what they were during the 
early part of the administration of Chief Factor John 
Stewart,” who may be considered, the Father or founder 
of New Caledonia ; where for 20 years of his Life, he 
was doomed to all the misery and privation, which that 
inhospitable region could bring forth, and who with a 
degree of exertion, of which few men were capable, 

ameel.B0, 111,227-8. 2 John Stuart. See H.B.8., I, 469. 
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overcame difficulties, to which the business of no other 
part of the country was exposed ; bringing its returns to 
near about their present standing, and leaving the 
District as a Monument of his unwearied industry and 
extraordinary perseverence, which will long reflect the 
highest credit on his name and character, as an Indian 
trader. 

20. The present state of the affairs of New Caledonia, 
manifests excellent management, and if its revenue has 
not encreased so rapidly as could have been wished, it can 
alone be ascribed to misfortunes over which Chief Factor 
Connolly had no controul, and certainly not arising from 
a want of zeal and exertion on his part, qualities for 
which he has long been conspicuous. In regard to 
Clerks, he has been well supported, but I am concerned 
to find he has not been so, by one of his own Colleagues, 
on whom if possible, he had a Stronger claim, as Chief 
Trader Joseph McGillivray} it appears, never evinced 
the least disposition to be useful while in that District. 

21. The Natives of New Caledonia cannot be 
considered as well disposed ; altho’ we depend on them 
chiefly for the means of subsistence and for various duties 
about the Establishments ; they will pilfer when they 
have an opportunity, and have on two occasions imbrued 
their hands in the blood of the Whites ; but for which 
the guilty parties have forfeited their own lives. On the 
first of these occasions, two of the Honble. Coys. Servants 

1 See H.B.S8., I, 450-1. 
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were treacherously murdered at Fort George in the year 
1823, by two Indians, one of whom, was killed by some 
Crees two years afterwards, and the other who escaped 
until last Summer was destroyed by our people at 
Stewarts Lake. The other occasion was very recent, the 
murder of Livingston ? an Interpreter last Spring, by two 
Indians belonging to the Babine Post with the intention 
of Robbery ; one of whom, was put to death soon 
afterwards by his own Countrymen, and the other 
destroyed about the same time by one of the people 
belonging to the Establishment.? 

22. Last year, I had the painful duty to report the 
frequent loss of Life on this side the Mountains, and I am 
now deeply concerned to announce the untimely fate, of 
three of the Honble. Coys. Servants belonging to this 
District, who were drowned last Summer in descending 


* See p. 24,n.1. B. 188/b/6, pp. 53-4, James Douglas to William Connolly, 
August 3, 1828, ‘‘ When I wrote you last I little apprehended that I would 
have occasion to address you again before your arrival here, but the 
accomplishment of a much desired event renders it now particularly necessary .. . 
[allude to... the death of Zulth-nolly, whom we dispatched on the rst of this 
Month in the Indian Village of this place, without confusion or any accident 
happening to any other individual...the Indian named was one of the 
Murderers of Fort George Who had hitherto Contrived to escape the punishment 
his crime so deservedly merited...” Cf. McLeod, Peace River, pp- 26-7, and 
Morice, Northern Interior of British Columbia, pp. 138-47. 

* Duncan Livingstone. See H.B.S., I, 447. 

° B. 188/b/6, p. 54, James Douglas to William Connolly, August 3, 1828, 
“ Waccan is Just arrived from the Babines where all is well. On his way hither 
he Killed one of Poor Duncans murderers”. B. 188/a/12, p. 53, lists “ Bapte. 
Bouche dit Waccan Interpreter” at Babine Post during outfit 1828-29. Cf. 
McLeod, Peace River, p.27. According to Morice, Northern Interior of British 
Columbia, p. 252 et seq., Waccan (Jean Baptiste Boucher) was “a poor French 
Cree half-breed ” and half-brother of Duncan Livingstone. 
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the Columbia ;! the Boat in which they were, having 
upset ina Rapid. The rest of the crew, and the greater 
part of the cargo were saved, but those unfortunate men 
perished before assistance could be rendered them. 

23. Frazers River, which from the reports that 
reached me, I always considered as likely to afford us a 
communication between the coast and the interior in the 
event of the Columbia being given up to the Americans, 
never having been thoroughly examined, and considering 
it important to ascertain the fact as to its practicability or 
otherwise, so as to enable your Honors to speak with 
certainty on the subject in any future representations to 
Government, connected with a boundary line between 
the British and United States Territory on this side the 
Continent, I determined on pursuing that route, and 
likewise, on examining ‘Thompsons River, being 
connected with the same object, which had never been 
explored. Therefore, having transacted all my business 
with Chief Factor Connolly, I resumed my Voyage, 
leaving Stuarts Lake, on the 24th September,” and 
descending Frazers River about 300 miles got to 
Alexandria? on the 27th; found that part of the navigation 


1 William Connolly gave an account of this accident at Priest Rapid (see 
H.B.S., VV, 57, n. 1) under the entry for May 27, 1828, in the Fort St. James’ 
Journal (B. 188/a/12). The men who lost their lives were André Laforte dit 
Plassis, Felix Vinette dit Larent, and Pierre Kanatagonit (B. 239/I/3, fo. 11). 

2 McLeod, Peace River, p. 29, ‘‘ Wednesday, 24th [September, 1828]. Fine 
clear day ... twenty-five minutes after [noon] we were off, with the usual 
compliments of the garrison... ” 

3 McLeod, Peace River, p. 31, “‘ Saturday, 27th [September, 1828]... At 
House [Fort Alexandria] by ten . . . The two McDougalls [George and James] 
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safe and tolerably good, the current Strong and abundance 
of Water, with many short rapids, but none of them 
dangerous. 

24. In order that I might be enabled to visit the 
Establishment of Kamloops, and descend Thompsons 
River, and at same time obtain a particular report of that 
part of Frazers River which I should lose by striking 
across the country to Kamloops, it became necessary to 
divide ourselves into two parties at Alexandria; Mr. 
Yale, Clerk, with Fourteen Men in two canoes continuing 
the main stream, with instructions to wait for us at the 
Forks of Thompsons and Frazers Rivers, while myself 
with Chief Trader Archd. McDonald Dr. Hamlyn and 
Five Men, proceeded across Land on Horseback to 
Kamloops. 

25. At Alexandria we only remained a few hours, and 
continued our route on the 27th Septemr., our road 
leading a short distance along the Banks of the River, and 
then taking a Southerly direction through an open 
Country, intersected by Small Rivers and Lakes, amidst 
beautiful Valleys, over high Hills, across the faces of 
precipices many Hundred feet high (where a false step in 


are here, besides Mr. Yale, who, with his party, arrived on the 22nd... Had 
everything prepared by four, and made a start short after...” 

* McLeod, Peace River, p. 26, “ Thursday, 18th [September, 1828]... Mr. 
Yale, and the loaded canoes with the rest of the outfit, arrived [at Fort St. 
James] . . . Now that Mr. Yale is here, it is decided, that as far as Alexandria, he 
is to accompany Pierre La Course and three men that we send off to-morrow for 
Thompson’s River, to commence building a boat there immediately, to take us 
down to Fort Langley...” Ibid., “ Friday, 19th (September, 1828]... Mr. 
Yale and the four men went off this afternoon... ” 
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our broken track rarely 12 Inches wide would have 
proved fatal) occasionally over points of Wood, and at 
times through deep Swamps ; in short, we had a ride 
occupying Eight Days, and possessing all the agreeable 
and disagreeable varieties of Scenery & Road, which the 
most ardent admirer of the Wilds could desire. Generally. 
speaking the country is poor both in large and Fur 
bearing animals, of the former, we merely saw a few Deer 
tracks, of small animals none, and many of the Lakes 
being imprignated with Salt and Sulpher, and the small 
Streams being frequently dried up in Summer, there are 
only a few detached spots favorable to the rearing of 
Beaver. 

26. The Post of Kamloops,! or ‘Thompsons River, is a 
very unprofitable Establishment,? and the principal cause 
of its being kept up as the people could be employed to 
more advantage elsewhere, is the danger to which the 
New Caledonia outfits and returns would be exposed, 
from the Natives of Thompsons River in passing to and 
from Vancouver, if we were to withdraw from their 
country. The outfits of this Post are brought from 
Vancouver to Okanagan by Boat, and from Okanagan 


1 See Introduction, p. xxx, and McLeod, Peace River, p. 34, ‘““ Saturday, 
4th (October, 1828] “.. . Did not arrive at the House [Kamloops] before dusk. 
Pipes played, and much firing on both sides . . . Mr. [Francis] Ermatinger and 
four men here. Mr. Dears and six men at Fraser’s River for Salmon.” See also 
ibid., pp. 113-17. 

2 See Appendix A, pp. 224-33, for Archibald McDonald’s report’ on the 
Thompson River District dated April 5, 1827, and The British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, 1, 171-85, F. Henry Johnson, “ Fur-Trading Days at 
Kamloops”. 
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to the Establishment which is situated on the Banks of 
Thompsons River a distance of about 300 miles, by 
Horses. ‘The Natives are upon the whole well disposed 
towards the Whites, but being numerous, it is considered 
advisable to keep a larger complement of people than the 
Trade can well afford to guard against accident. Its 
present strength is two Clerks and Eleven Men,! and the 
profits were in 1825 £1000, in 1826 £1100 and in 1327 
£1300; beyond which, we do not think they will rise 
this year. 

27. The country about Thompsons River, is poor in 
Beaver and small Furs ; and the Natives are exceedingly 
indolent: for the means of subsistence they depend 
chiefly on Salmon, which their River generally affords in 
abundance ;_ but when that fails, they contrive to 
maintain themselves on Roots & dried berries, a species 
of living, closely allied to Starvation. 

28. There is a country situated in a North Westerly 
direction from Kamloops, beyond Frazers River, 
occupied by the Lillewaite Tribe, with whom we have 
become recently acquainted, which promises to turn out 
well: it was visited in 1827 by Chief Trader Archd. 
McDonald ? who speaks favorably of it as far as he saw, 

* B. 239/1/3, Northern Department District Statement, 1828-29, fo. 12, lists 
the following two clerks and twelve men: Clerks: Francis Ermatinger and 
Thomas Dears; Servants: Antoine Bourdignon, Jean Gingras, Martin 
Kanonswasse, Laurt. Karonhitchego, Joachim Lafleur, Alexis Laprade, Francois 
L’Ecuyer, J. Bte. Leolo, Joseph Moreau, André Picard, Pierre Satakarass and 


‘Tourawhyheene. 
* From the few references to the 1827 exploration of the country of the 
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and the Natives appeared well disposed, but have not as 
yet acquired habits of industry ; they may however 
improve by encouragement, and I am not without hopes, 
that they may yet bring the Establishment of Kamloops 
up, to as prosperous a state as it has ever been, altho even 
then, it will not yield a very profitable return for the 
number of hands it employs, and the trouble and expence 
it occasions. 

A formal harangue was here made to the N atives as 
usual,! and a few trifling presents being distributed among 
them, they left me with assurances of improved conduct ; 
and having got a Boat hastily built to take us down 
Thompsons River, I took leave of Kamloops on the 


“ Lillewaite Tribe” which have survived in the Company’s archives, it would 
appear that it was Francis Ermatinger who carried it out and not Archibald 
McDonald. Cf. McLeod, Peace River, p. 38. “ Friday, 1oth [October, 1828] 
. . . passed the mouth of ‘ Lillewhit’ River, [now Harrison’s,] a stream of some 
size, as is indicated where Mr. F. Ermatinger arrived on its banks, a day’s 
journey west of second Peselive Lake in August, 1827, and as appears in his 
report to me [Archibald McDonald] on the subject, ° Thompson’s R. 
Correspondence 1827-28 ’.” Ermatinger’s report has not been traced in the 
Company’s archives. 

1 McLeod, Peace River, p. 34, ‘‘ Monday, 6th (October, 1828]. Se bne 
Indians .. . were directed to assemble in their own Hall...and there, the 
Governor, in due form, attended by all the Gentlemen present, met them. He, 
of course, addressed them, and at some length, adverted to the propriety of 
behaving well among themselves, and exhorted them never to be guilty of 
theft, murder, or of any inhuman deed towards the Whites. To 
strengthen this argument he produced, read, and translated to them two 
letters sent by the Indian Boys [Spokan Garry and Kootenay Pelly] 
at the Red River Settlement Missionary School to their parents at 
Spokan, and the Kootanais Country... The Shuswhaps listened to the 
contents with apparent interest, and of course promised to behave themselves 
accordingly. Lolew...and two ‘bouts’ accompany us from here. Boat 
in the water at four. Soon after, embarked in fu// puff... We are now 
Sixteen in alless. 7 
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6th September! after having spent two Days at this 
place. 

29. Thompsons River, so named in honor of Mr. 
David Thompson ? the Astronomer, who modestly claims 
the merit of its discovery altho’ he was never within 300 
Miles of its Waters, now for the first time bore whites on 
its surface. It expands into a Lake about a mile below 
the Establisht., the length of which is 12 miles, and its 
breadth at the Widest part about 3 Miles. It then 
becomes a deep rapid Serpentine River, of about 100 to 
150 yds. Wide ; the reaches about a mile in length, and 
every reach terminating with a strong Rapid ; the banks 
rising abruptly from a Gravelly beach, and the back 
country Mountainous and where clear of Rocks the Soil 
Sandy with little or no vegitation. The population is 
numerous, forming themselves into Camps of ro or 12 
Families at the different Rapids, where they collect 
Salmon, which is their principal means of subsistence. 
The River retains this character and appearance, for 
about 40 Miles, say half its length, in the course of which 
it receives many small Streams. The lower half is more 
rapid, the rapids more frequent and formidable, the 
banks more rugged, and in many places consisting of 
Rocky precipices difficult to pass on foot, among which 


1 An error for October. 

2 David Thompson is not known to have stated that he discovered or even 
visited Thompson River. Simon Fraser and his party named the river in 
Thompson’s honour in 1808. See L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie 
du Nord-Ouest (Quebec, 1889-90), I, 183. 

c 
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are the habitations of the Natives, who become more 
numerous as we descend, the frequency and violence of 
the Rapids, being favorable to their principal occupation 
of Fishing. The whole of these Rapids we shot down, 
and only lightened at two of them, where it was necessary 
to run altho’ dangerous, as there was no possibility of 
making a portage: at another which our ‘‘ Boutes ”’ did 
not examine with sufficient attention, we hada narrow 
escape, the water coming over the Thofts at the first 
plunge, and the Boat in this unmanageable state entering 
an other, which we did not observe, until on its brink, 
out of which, however, we providentially got all safe, 
altho’ the whitened countenances of the boldest among 
us, even that of our dark Iroquois Bowsman who is 
nearly amphibious, shewed that we felt any thing but 
comfortable : indeed there was no comfort in the whole 
passage of this turbulent River, as the continual plunging 
from one Rapid into another kept us as wet, as if dragged. 
through them, and in this state we reached the Forks ! on 


1'The site of the present-day Lytton. Compare Simpson’s account of the 
journey with McDonald’s letter to McLoughlin dated Thompson River, 
September 30, 1826 (B. 97/a/2, fos. 27d.-29), “In conformance with Your 
desire of the 4th July to examine the nature of the water Communication from 
this part of Thompson’s river down to its confluence with the main Stream, I set 
out accompanied by 8 men & Nicolas the upper Okanakan Chief on Monday the 
18th Inst. .. . This river to the mouth of the Coutamine is not bad, & indeed to 
the little rivulet Nicaum, chin there are no very dangerous places; but from 
there for about five miles down, even when I was there and when the water was 
greatly fallen, it was nothing but a continuation of Cascades and Strong 
rapids. Earlier in the season it would of course present a more formidable 
appearance, but if this place was the only obstacle, it could with additional 
exertion be overcome at any time. The fact is, that the nature of those 
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the morning of the 8th, where we were happy to find 
Mr. Yale and his party, (according to appointment at 
Alexandria) encamped with a large body of Indians 
waiting our arrival. 

Thompsons River we found to be exceedingly 
dangerous, had it been passable, and that Frazers River 
afforded a practicable communication with the Coast, we 
might by those routes be enabled to supply nearly all the 
present inland Establishts., so that if the navigation of the 
Columbia should be given up to the Americans, the 
Honble. Coy. might still benefit by their possessions on 
this side the continent, but bad as Thompsons River 
is, it will be found, that Frazers River is infinitely 
worse, and that if we lose the right of navigating the 
Columbia, all accesss to the Coast will be cut off in this 
direction. 

30. Mr. Yale’s report of the middle part of Frazers 
River, say from Alexandria to the Forks of Thompsons 
River a distance of about 300 miles, is not so unfavorable 
as I had reason to expect, from the character which other 
Gentlemen who had made unsuccessful attempts to force 
a passage down, gave of it : arising perhaps, from the 
favorable state of the Water when he passed, and the 
two rivers, rolling down with great rapidity in a narrow bed between 
immense mountains generally speaking render their ascent most laborious, & 
in places in the main river perhaps impossible but at low water. . . On 
arrival at the Forks I was anxious to see the State of the main river for some 
distance down .. . & proceeded by land with the Interpreter & three Bouts 


for the space of about 8 miles. . . ” 
* See Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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superior skill and address of the Guide I sent to conduct 
him: this man, Bernard,! my own Bowsman, who is 
perhaps the best judge of River Navigation in the Indian 
Country, says, that owing to the great body of Water 
confined within a very narrow channel, walled by huge 
& rugged masses of Rock, together with the quick descent 
of the River, the rapidity of the current is immence, and 
that the projecting Rocks occasion Whirlpools and strong 
Eddies, which give some parts of the River an alarming 
appearance ; but as there is little or no broken Water 
they are not dangerous: he therefore thinks that with 
tolerable management, either Boats or Canoes might pass 
up or down light or laden. That in the whole distance of 
300 Miles it is only necessary to make three portages, 
which together, do not amount to half a Mile, and that 
where the River does not assume those dangerous 
appearances, the navigation is fine ; in short, he considers 
that part of the River upon the whole, a safe and good 
navigation, requiring more confidence than Skill, as in 
many places where the appearances are terrific, there 
is little real danger. This information was highly 
satisfactory, as thereby three fourths of the River fully 
answered my hopes ; it now however, became necessary 
to examine the remaining fourth, where I was 
apprehensive all our difficulties would lie. We 
accordingly continued our Voyage, having only remained 
an hour or two at the Forks, and almost immediately on 


1 Jean Baptiste Bernard. See Appendix B, p. 247: 
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starting, the character and appearance of the navigation 
became totally changed, assuming those of the very 
worst parts of Thompsons River ; every new reach, as 
we descended, bringing to view fresh and more alarming 
dangers.1. The banks now erected themselves, into 
perpendicular Mountains of Rock from the Waters edge, 
the tops enveloped in clouds, and the lower parts dismal 
and rugged in the extreme ; the descent of the Stream 
very rapid, the reaches short, and at the close of many of 
them, the Rocks, (which at times assumed singularly 
grotesque & fantastic shapes and at others all the different 
orders of architecture on a most stupendous scale) 
overhanging the foaming Waters, pent up, to from 20 to 
30 yds. wide, running with immense velocity and 
momentarily threatening to sweep us to destruction. In 
many places, there was no possibility of Landing to 
examine the dangers to which we approached, so that we 
were frequently, hurried into Rapids before we could 
ascertain how they ought to be taken, through which the 
craft shot like the flight of an Arrow, into deep whirlpools 
which seemed to sport in twirling us about, and passing 
us from one to another, until their strength became 
exhausted by the pressure of the Stream, and leaving our 
water logged craft in a sinking state. In this manner, 
the greater part of two Days was occupied, in which, we 
only made about 70 miles distance, as much time was 
lost in communicating with the Natives, who were 


1 See Introduction, pp. xxxi-iv. 
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exceedingly numerous and perfectly amazed and much 
terrified at seeing us, yet shewed no hostility, altho’ they 
must have been aware, that we were quite in their power. 
Salmon, are innumerable and easily taken in those Rapids 
during the Fishing Season, and this accounts, for the 
great population who house themselves in the Caverns & 
chasms of the Rocks, out of which on the least alarm 
being given, (altho in noise it must amount to Thunder 
to be audible owing to the roaring of the Waters) scores 
of Naked Wretches poped out, where a moment before 
there was not the least appearance of our being near the 
residence of man. Among the whole of this population 
of several thousand Souls, we saw no more than two or 
three Guns, but the men were all armed with Bows & 
Arrows, and either Bone or Iron bludgeons, and men, 
Women and children, had each a Knife attached by a 
leather thong to one of their wrists. A Leather or Dog 
hair waist band, was the only article of dress they wore, 
many dispensed even with that, and the only Fur we saw 
among them, was one piece of Beaver coating, and a few 
Siffeur or Ground Hog Skins. 

31. Frazers River, can no longer be thought of as a 
practicable communication with the interior ; it was 
never wholly passed by water before, and in all probability 
never will again: the banks do not admit of Portages 
being made, and in many places it would be impossible 
to use the line, on account of the height of the projecting 
Rocks which afford no footing ; and altho we ran all the 
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Rapids in safety, being perfectly light, and having three 
of the most skilful Bowsmen in the country, whose skill 
however was of little avail at times, I should consider the 
passage down, to be certain Death, in nine attempts out 
of Ten. I shall therefore no longer talk of it as a 
navigable stream, altho’ for years past I had flattered 
myself with the idea, that the loss of the Columbia would 
in reality be of very little consequence to the Honble. 
Coys. interests on this side the Continent ; but to which 
I now, with much concern find, it would be ruinous, 
unless we can fall upon some other practicable route. I 
cannot however take leave of the dangerous parts of 
Frazers River, without saying that the great exertions 
and unwearied perseverence of Chief Factor John Stewart 
and his fellow Travellers,! in the course of discovery, 
which enabled them in the Summer of 1808, to pass 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean by this 
route ; a great part of which they performed on foot, 
carrying their provisions & Baggage on their backs, does 
them infinite credit; an undertaking, compared to 
which, in my humble opinion, the much talked of and 
high sounding performances of His Majestys recent 
discovery Expeditions? in the Arctic regions, were 
excursions of pleasure. 


1See Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, I, E57-221, 
‘“ Mr. Simon Fraser Journal of a Voyage from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific 1808 ”, and The Beaver (Winnipeg, Hudson’s Bay Company), December, 
1944, Corday Mackay, “‘ With Fraser to the Sea”, Pp- 3-7. 

* Presumably a reference to the explorations made by Franklin in 1 825, when 
“much ground was covered without any of those experiences which arouse a 
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32. After passing the Rapids, the Country becomes 
more level, and the River widens considerably, being in 
some places exceeding a mile broad. A number of small 
Streams fall in on each side, and about Forty miles below 
the last rapid, we discovered a large River falling in from 
the North, which the Indians say is Navigable up to the 
Lilliwaite Country, through which it passes, from some 
part of New Caledonia. This River I think is likely to 
afford, a communication with that District, as it is said to 
Sweep round, and thereby escape the Mountanous 
Country we passed; and as it promises to become 
important to our interests in this quarter, not only as a 
practicable route to and from the interior, but as opening 
to us a new tract of Country, which the Natives say is 
Rich in Beaver, I have taken the liberty of naming it 
after one of the Members of Your Honble. Board 
‘Harrisons River”’.1 Here we met the Tide of the 
Pacific, and about 30 Miles lower down we experienced 
a welcome reception at Fort Langley 2 from Chief Factor 
poignant interest”. (Morton, History of the Canadian West, pp. 668-80, “ The 
Delineation of the Polar Shore of the Continent ”’.) 

1See p. 31, n. 2. For a biography of Benjamin Harrison, after whom the 
river was named, see Appendix B, pp. 252-3. 

2 McLeod, Peace River, p. 38, “ Friday, 1oth [October, 1828] . . . arrived at 
Fort Langley precisely at eight, where we found Mr. McMillan himself, Messrs. 
Manson and Annance, and twenty men”. B.113/a/2, Fort Langley Journal, 
October 11, 1828, “ About 8 O’Clock last night we had a sudden Call from the 
Man on the Watch of Canoes & singing down the river and in a few moments 
had the agreeable surprise of taking our Governor in Chief by the hand—he is 
accompanied from York Factory by Mr. Chief Trader Archd. McDonald and 


Dr. Hamlyn and 20 men exclusive of Mr. James M. Yale & 7 men from New 
Caledonia & Thompson’s River...” 
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we stood in need of, and enjoyed a little comfort and 
repose. 

33. Fort Langley,? was Established in the Summer of 
1827, with the double object of securing a share of the 
Coasting Trade which had previously been monopolized 
by the Americans, and of possessing a Settlement on the 
Coast which would answer the purpose of a Depot, in the 
event of our being under the necessity of withdrawing 
from Fort Vancouver. It is found to meet the former of 
these objects, but not the latter, and therefore may now 
be considered as forming a branch of the Coasting ‘Trade. 
The great population of this part of the country, and the 
hostile character they bore, rendered it necessary to send 
a larger force among them, than the Trade in the first 
instance could be expected to afford, as we are only 
respected by those treacherous savages, in proportion to 
our strength & means of defence. Chief Factor M:Millan 
with 2 Clerks and 21 men,‘ accordingly took their ground 

+ James McMillan. See H.B.8., III, pp. 450-1. 


2 See Introduction, p. xxxv, H.B.8., IV, §3 3 0.C. Hist Ouar., 1, R, L. Reid, 
“ Early Days at Old Fort Langley”, pp. 71-84; and ibid., “ Fort Langley 
Correspondence”, pp. 187-94. 

* See B. 113/a/r for the “ Journal of the Voyage of the Party destined to form 
an Establishment at the entrance of Frasers River, and of their Proceedings and 
other Occurrencies at Fort Langley, the whole commencing with the 27th June 
1827 and carried up to the 16th February 1828 ” kept by George Barnston. 
There is another Fort Langley Journal covering 1827-30 in Series C, No. 22, 
Bancroft Collection, Pacific Coast Mss., University of California. 

*According to Barnston’s journal (see preceding note) his party consisted of 
three clerks (Donald Manson, Francois Noel Annance and George Barnston) and 
twenty-one men. 
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here, and have maintained it firmly in defiance of 
the threats of upwards of 5000 Indians who during 
the Summer assemble in the neighbourhood of the 
Establishment for the purpose of Fishing. The Trade 
of the first year was inconsiderable, covering however the 
heavy Expences incurred. The expences of the second 
or current year are less, owing to a reduction in the 
complement of people and an encrease in the returns, 
which will bring the profits up to about £1000: and 
next year a further reduction will be made in the 
Expences, and as the Indians of the interior are beginning 
to exert themselves, I am in hopes this Post will become 
a valuable acquisition to the Business, and that in 
co-operation with the Vessel to be employed in 
transporting its outfits and returns, will secure the Trade 
of the Straits of St. Jean de Fucca and inland of 
Vancouvers Island, which has hitherto fallen into the 
hands of the Americans.? 

The punishment, which it was last Season found 
necessary to inflict on the Clalem Tribe, for the murder 
of Mr. McKenzie? and his party, has alarmed all the 
natives in this quarter, and deterred many from visiting 
the Establisht. who were expected to have brought 
Skins ; but this panic will now wear off, while the 
Salutary measures that gave rise to it, are likely to leave 

1 See Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. xxi-ill. 

2 Alexander McKenzie. For a biography see H.B.8., II], 447, and for Dr. 


John McLoughlin’s account of the punishment meted out to the murderers, see 


HBS. EV 7} 03-5. 
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a lasting impression, and render our intercourse with 
them, less dangerous than it has heretofore been. 
There are a good many Beaver in the immediate vicinity 
of Fort Langley, and we have reason to believe that 
except in the very mountainous parts, the interior country 
is rich. Its permanent occupants, however, being few in 
number, are intimidated by the large and powerful bands 
that come to the River from Vancouvers Island and the 
Coast, for the purpose of Fishing, and as yet venture 
only, to Steal a visit to us during the absence of their 
more warlike neighbours: they have begun, however, 
to supply themselves with our Traps, which they are 
surprised to find so much better adapted for taking 
Beaver than those of their own rude workmanship, and 
give us a few Skins in exchange for Arms, Blankets &c., 
so that as their wants increase, which they will soon do 
from an acquaintance with the use of our supplies, their 
Trade will become more valuable to us. 

34. Inregard to the means of living, this Establishment 
may be said to be already independent : Salmon are so 
abundant, that besides the consumption of the Post a 
considerable quantity might be cured for Exportation if 
a market could be found; Red Deer are numerous ; 
Hogs & Cattle may be reared about the place, the crop 
of Potatoes was this Season 2000 Bushels, and the 
Soil & climate are favorable for Indian Corn and other 
Grain. Indeed, the respectable footing on which the 
Establishment is placed, in so short a time, and in the 
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face of Thousands of Indians whose whole ingenuity was 
on the rack, to devise the means of annoyance and 
destruction, says much for the firmness vigilence 
and good management of its founder, who having 
accomplished the arduous task assigned to him, has been 
relieved by Chief Trader McDonald my late fellow 
Traveller from York, while Chief Factor McMillan, after 
a Twenty years hard and active Service on the West side 
of the Continent, will be allowed to enjoy a little repose, 
in some one or other of the peaceful retreats of Ruperts 
Land, and to that end will accompany me on my return 
this Spring.? 

35. Previous to my departure from York, I had it in 
contemplation to pursue my route from New Caledonia 
direct to Fort Vancouver by the Columbia, being 
apprehensive from the alarming reports of the disturbed 
state of the Country between Fort Langley and the 
Columbia by the coast, that it would have been imprudent 
to follow that route ; in which case, I should not have 
seen Fort Langley at all, and only the upper parts of 
Frazers River ; and when I determined on proceeding 
down from Kamloops to Fort Langley, it was my 
intention to have returned to the Forks of ‘Thompsons 
River, thence to have crossed the country to Okanagan 
and down the Columbia to Vancouver : but the state in 
which we found Frazers River left us no choice,? we 


1 McMillan returned to Scotland on furlough for season 1829-30 and then 
went to Red River to establish an experimental farm. See H.B.8., III, 450. 
* But Simpson appears to have made up his mind about using the coast route 
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therefore got two Boats built at Fort Langley, where our 
party was strengthened to 33 in all, and on the 16th 
October continued our Voyage.t. The River which for 
about 50 Miles is navigable by Ships of any size, (having 
from 20 fathom at its entrance down to 10 fathom water 
near the Mouth of Harrisons River) discharges itself 
about 25 Miles below the Fort into the Gulph of Georgia, 
between Points Roberts & Point Gray, Vancouvers 
Island which is about 20 miles distant, and extending 
North and South parallel with the coast about 220 miles, 
breaking off the heavy swell of the Pacific, and giving 
this Arm of the Sea, which is studed with Islands, the 
appearance of a beautiful inland Lake. The mainland, 
presents a very fine country, the headlands of the Bays 
and inlets bold and covered with large Timber, and the 
country inland from the Bays and straight parts of the 
Coast, rising gradually for about 20 or 30 miles back, 
where the view is obstructed by a range of Hills except 
where Mounts Baker, Rainier and St. Helens, rear their 


instead of returning up the Fraser before he left Fort St. James, because Connolly 
entered in his journal (B. 188/a/12) on September 17, 1828, “ ‘The Governors 
intentions are to proceed down Frasers River to Fort Langley, and from thence 
Along the Coast to Fort Vancouver ”’. 

1B. 113/a/2, Fort Langley Journal, October 16, 1828, “‘ After a preparation 
of five days building another Boat, gumming and arranging the one built before 
our arrival & the one brought down from the interior, the Governor, accompanied 
by Mr. Chief Factor McMillan, Doctor Hamlyn & Mr. Manson with Thirty 
men left us this afternoon for the Columbia River by way of Puget Sound. The 
usual honours from the Garrison were of Course bestowed upon him. ‘To 
remove their chagrin after parting with some of their old companions and 
changing Bourgeois, our men were ea. allowed a pint of Liquor this evening and 
certainly had the effects of drowning all the cares of this world.” 
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Majestic forms, overlooking the surrounding country, 
and affording conspicuous land Marks from the Ocean. 
The coast is numerously inhabited by Indians, whose 
Villages are situated at the outlets of the principal streams 
falling into the Gulph, the different Nations deriving their 
Names from those Rivers, as the Sanish, Sincoolomets, 
Scolchets, Siniholmes, Siniwanies, Suwanams, Powalips, 
Nisqualies, Soquams and Clalems and several others of 
inferior note, all occupying the coast situated between 
Frazers River and Cape Flattery, while other Tribes 
occupy the interior country, nearly all of whom are at 
hostilities with each other, War being their principal 
occupation. 

36. Immediately after leaving the River, a telegraphic 
communication was made all along the coast that an 
Enemy was abroad, by Smoke during the Day, and large 
Fires at night on the different projecting head lands ; 
but the Natives did not think proper to interfere with us, 
and by pushing on late and early the weather being 
favorable, we got to a Neck of Land between Pugets 
Sound and a Stream falling into the Columbia, on the 
2oth, where we Burnt our Boats to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Indians; crossed the Cowliz 
Portage, (about 60 Miles) got Canoes from the Natives 
at the head of the Cowliz River, and reached Fort 
Vancouver on the Night of the 25th October ; having 


1 Simpson informed William Smith, Secretary to the Company in London, of 
his arrival at Fort Vancouver, and gave a brief outline of the suggested plans for 
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between that Date, and the first of May performed the 
longest Voyage ever attempted in North America in one 
Season, about 7000 Miles. Here I found Chief Factor 
McLoughlin! the principal superintendent of the Honble. 
Coys. affairs on this side the Continent, who received us 
most kindly, and with whom I took up my abode for the 
Winter. 

37. I shall now proceed, to report, the state of the 
other Posts and dependancies of this extended 
Department, before touching on the affairs of the Depot, 
or noticing the fresh measures we have in contemplation ; 
as the best way of giving your Honors, a connected view 
of the whole business. 

38. Forr Cotvite. This Establishment which is the 
uppermost in the Columbia River, and situated about 
300 miles below the Mountain Portage, was previous to 
Outfit 1825 so much connected, and its affairs so much 
blended with those of the Snake Country Expedition, 
that it is now scarcely possible to seperate them so as to 
give, a comparative statement of the result of each up to 
that period: but since 1825, they have been kept 
distinct, from which it appears, that this Establishment 
with its temporary outposts in the Flat Head and 
Coutonais Countries, yielded a profit for 1825 of £3700, 


the coastal trade in a letter dated November 17, 1828. ‘This letter, a copy of 
which is in D. 4/16, fos. 4d.-8d., was sent to London via the Sandwich Islands 
and Singapore (see pp. 86, 111). Part of the letter is printed in Merk, Fur 
Trade and Empire, pp. 299-301. 

1 For a full account of McLoughlin’s work at Fort Vancouver, see H.B.8., 


IV, VI and VII. 
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for Outfit 1826 of £3800 and for Outfit 1827 of £4000. 


This gradual improvement is more owing to a reduction 
in the Expences, than an encrease of returns, occasioned 
principally, by the removal of the Establishment from 
Spokan to the Banks of the Columbia.!_ The Trade of the 
Flat Head Post Outfit 1827, was almost entirely lost to 
us, having fallen into the hands of the Americans, but 
fortunately made up by that of a party of freemen, who 
withdrew from our opponents, and delivered their Hunts 
to us last Spring at the Flat Head Post.? These freemen, 
are part of the band that deserted from Mr. Ogden in 
1825,° and who from the flattering prospects held out to 
them, conceived they would have made a fortune by 
changing sides ; but the excellent footing on which the 
Trapping Expeditions were put,4 by Chief Factor 
McLoughlin after that disastrous affair, has proved 
highly advantageous in many points of view, as our own 


1 See p. 49, and Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 134, April 8, 1825, Simpson 
arranged that Spokan House should be removed to the Kettle Falls because of the 
expense and inconvenience of transporting the outfits and returns between the 
Columbia River and Spokan “‘ by land a distance of about 60 Miles”; because 
an abundant stock of fish at Kettle Falls could be secured ; because provisions 
could be raised there ; and because the Indians there could be expected to make 
better beaver hunts. Ibid., p. 139, April 14, 1825, “‘... got to the Kettle 
Falls . . . We selected a beautiful point on the South side about 3/4ths of a Mile 
above the Portage where there is abundance of fine Timber and the situation 
eligible in every point of view. . . Lined out the Site of the Establisht. 150 feet 
Square on a bank facing and commanding a view of the River and I have taken 
the liberty of naming it Fort Colvile. . . ” 

S566 11 30.8..1V O17 

3 For a biography of Peter Skene Ogden see H.B.8., Il, 238, and for 
cee of the incident referred to above see H.B.S., IV, \xi-iti, 8-9, 27 and 
296-9. 

4 See H.B.S., IV, lxiii, lxv-vi, 34. 
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people are now perfectly satisfied with their situations, 
many of our late deserters find it advisable to return to 
their duty, and it has occasioned so much disaffection in 
the American camp, that several of their people have 
_ already joined us, and were we disposed to encourage 
desertion, very few would remain with them. ‘The Flat 
Head Trade of last Outfit, 1828, has been materially 
injured by alarge band of American Trappers, who passed 
the greater part of the Winter in the N eighbourhood of 
the Establisht., so that I fear the returns of Fort Colvile 
and its dependancies will not this Season exceed £4000. 
The removal of this Establishment from Spokan to the 
Banks of the Columbia, has not only been advantageous 
to its own immediate business, but to all the other Posts 
on the communication, as by attention to Agriculture 
here, for which the situation of the place together with 
the Soil and climate are favorable, it supplies all the Grain 
required for the interior, rendering it unnecessary to 
furnish any Provisions at the coast except for consumption 
on the Voyage ; whereas formerly, there were about 30 
men employed in the transport of Provisions alone, for 
the use of the interior. I do not see that any further 
reduction can be made in the Expences of this 
Establishment, nor is there any prospect of material 
amendment in its affairs ; indeed, if we can keep them 
in their present state, it will be doing very well, as there 
is no room for extension of Trade the whole country 


being well known, and every encouragement having 
D 
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already been afforded the Indians to exert themselves. 
The Flat Head Trade I do not think is likely to be 
disturbed in future by the Americans, as the exhausted 
state of the Snake Country, and the great loss of life 
which has occurred therein, will in all probability break 
up their Trapping parties, and if they did possess the 
capital necessary to seat themselves down in regular 
opposition, of which I am very doubtful, they must be 
well aware it would turn out a losing Trade, and are not 
therefore likely to embark in it. 

39. The next Post in the Columbia, below Colvile 
House is Okanagan, but the few skins it yields are not 
worth naming. ‘This place is maintained almost entirely 
for the accommodation of New Caledonia and Thompsons 
River, being the point at which the route from those 
places strikes upon the Main River, and where it is 
necessary to keep two or three men throughout the year 
for the purpose of Watching Boats, Horses, Provisions — 
&c. left here from time to time for the use of those 
places. The Expences of this Post, are for the sake of 
regularity charged to Thompsons River, which receives 
credit for the few Skins it collects, and it is therefore 
considered as forming a part of, or belonging to 
Thompsons River, which I shall not revert to now, having 
fully noticed its affairs on my way down Frazers River. 

40. Fort Nez Perces, the next Establishment down 
the main River, is situated at the mouth of the Willa 
Walla River, about Six Miles below the junction of Louis 


FORT NEZ PERCES ot 
& Clarks River or the South branch of the Columbia 


with the main Stream. ‘This Post has never been very 
productive, as the country in its neighbourhood is not 
rich, and the Natives who are a bold Warlike race do little 
_ else than rove about in search of Scalps, plunder and 
amusement. It is necessary however, on many accounts, 
to keep on good terms with them, and to maintain a Post 
for their accommodation whither it pays or not, as in 
the first place, they from their numbers and daring 
character command the main communication ; in the 
next place, our Snake Expedition usually passes through 
their Country to its hunting grounds, which they could 
not do if we were not on good terms with them ; in the 
third place, we depend on them principally for an annual 
supply of about 250 Horses, and finally, the Trade in 
Furs altho’ falling off pays tolerably well, as Outfit 1 825 
yielded about £1800 profit, Outfit 1826 £2200 Outfit 
1827 £1100: the accounts of Outfit 1828 are not yet 
closed, but we think the profits may be estimated at 
about £1500. The few Furs collected here, are chiefly 
obtained from the Cayuces, and as their Country is 
becoming exhausted by the ravages of our own and the 
American Trappers, the annual returns, must soon 
diminish rapidly. 

41. I shall now take the liberty of requesting your 
Honors attention, to the business of the Snake Country, 
which for a length of time has attracted the jealous Eye 
of the United States Government, and called forth the 
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loud complaints of many of their Citizens against us. 
The boundaries of this Country, are by us considered, 
the Rocky Mountains on the East, and a chain of 
mountains running nearly parallel with the Coast on the 
West : on the North, the 46th parallel of Latitude from 
the Rocky Mountains ’till it strikes the South branch of 
the Columbia near its junction with the Main Streanm 
and on the South, the Waters of the Rio Colorado. And 
the operations of its Expeditions, may be considered as 
extending as far in a Southerly & Westerly direction as 
Beaver can be found. ‘The Southern part of that 
Country, is occupied by several Tribes of little note ; 
and in regard to the Territorial rights of the Mexican 
Republic, we follow the example of the Spanish 
functionaries on the Coast, and our opponents from the 
United States, by making no enquiries about them, altho’ 
the License of the latter, authorises them to hunt down 
to Latitude 38. Until the last three or four Years, we 
have merely been hunting on the Eastern and Northern 
borders of this Country, but of late we have pushed as far 
South as Latitude 42, and we have now an Expedition * 
on its way to hunting Grounds in the neighbourhood of 
St. Francisco, in about Lat. 38. Our largest Expedition 
was that of 1824,? consisting of 58 men, of whom, 38 

1 This expedition was led by Alexander Roderick McLeod. See H.B.S., IG 


9. 

2B. 202/a/1, Snake Country Journal, shows that the 1824 expedition led by 
Alexander Ross consisted of 10 servants and 54 men and lads. B. 202/a/2 shows 
that the 1824-25 expedition, (the one referred to above), led by Peter Skene 
Ogden, consisted of 58 men. 
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deserted to the Americans or otherwise left us ; its profits 
amounted to £3700 ; In 1825 an other Expedition of 38 
men was fitted out, the profits of which amounted to 
£3000. In 1826 a party of 30 men was outfitted, whose 
hunts yielded a profit of about £2000. In 1827 another 
party of 30 was outfitted the profits on whose hunts 
amounted to £2500, and in 1828 two parties were fitted 
out, the one, of 32 Men, proceeding by the Nez Perces 
Country to hunt in the heart of the Snake Country ; and 
the other, of 30 men, proceeding by the coast, to hunt 
on the banks of the Buona Ventura,! or wherever they 
can find Beaver on the West of the Rocky Mountains. 
42. It may now be proper,? to draw your Honors 
attention to the operations of our Opponents in that 
quarter. There was an American party in the Snake 
Country as long ago as 1809 or 1810, who established 
themselves at a place called (after their Leader) Henrys 
Forks ;* but who only remained one Season, finding 
themselves in danger of being cut off by War parties. 
Their next visit, was in 1824, when Genl. (a Militia 
Genl.) Ashley 4 of St. Louis, (who notwithstanding his 
dignified title has had a number of ups and downs in life 


1T.e., Sacramento River. See 7.B.S., II], 44.9 and H.B.S., IV, lxviii. 

* Paragraphs 42-4 inclusive, and paragraph 48 have been printed in M. S. 
Sullivan, The Travels of Fedediah Smith... (Santa Ana, Calif., 1934), pp. 143-so. 

° A temporary post established in 1810 on the north fork of the Snake River 
near the present village of Egin, Idaho, by Andrew Henry of the Missouri Fur 
Company. It was abandoned in the spring of r8r1r. See H. M. Chittenden, 
The American Fur Trade of the Far West... (New York, 1935), I, 143-4. 

* For a biographical sketch of William H. Ashley of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, see Chittenden, American Fur Trade, I, 246-9. 
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having been a Farmer a Shopkeeper, a Miner and latterly 
an Indian Trader) fitted out a large party of Trappers & 
Servants. Smith? the conductor of one of his parties, 
joined our Expedition in the Autumn of 1824, and 
passed part of the following Winter at the Flat Head 
Post, taking the benefit of Mr. Ogden’s protection from 
thence to the Snake country where they parted, and 
immediately afterwards in return for our hospitality and 
protection, Gardner 2 the leader of an other of Ashleys 
detachments, on falling in with Mr. Ogden, laid his plans 
to decoy our Trappers and break up our Expedition, in 
which he succeeded. Ashley’s returns that year 
amounted to between 5 & 6000 Beaver, a great part of 
which however was taken out of what is called the “‘ Black 
feet Country ”’, about the head Waters of the Missouri. 
In 1825/26 Ashleys party was made up by our Deserters, 
and a re-enforcement from St. Louis, to about 100 Men, 
who hunted in small parties all over the Snake Country, 
and about the Eastern skirts of the Mountains, and 
collected about the same quantity of Beaver ; when, he 
retired from the business with a fortune, which in Dollars 
sounded large in the United States, and resumed his 
Shopkeeping concerns in St. Louis: but the fortune in 
question, was entirely nominal as the profits arising from 


1 Jedediah Strong Smith. See Chittenden, American Fur Trade, I, 251-2; 
269 et seq.; H.C. Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a 
Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Glendale, Calif., 1941), and Sullivan, 
The Travels of Fedediah Smith. 

2 Johnson Gardner. Simpson was referring to the desertion of Ogden’s 
freemen in 1825. See p. 48, n. 3. 
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the two prosperous years on the West side barely covered 
the losses sustained during the two preceding years on 
the East side the Mountains ; the fact therefore is, that 
Ashley gained merely a little eclat by his trapping 
speculations, notwithstanding all the bombast that 
appeared in the American News Papers of 1824, 1825 
& 1826 in regard to their “ enterprizing Countryman ”’, 
The Trapping business was then taken up, by three of 
“the Genls.” late conducters ; men who had formerly 
been practical Trappers, but who all at once promoted 
themselves to the Travelling title of Captains, while their 
mercantile operations were conducted under the firm of 
Smith Jackson & Siblit.1_ Their first year was prosperous 
having collected from 5 to 6000 Beaver ; but since then, 
they have been very unfortunate. With regard to 
Jackson & Siblit, we learn that they had several parties 
scattered about the Snake Country some of whom Mr. 
Ogden saw, but they complained of the poverty of the 
Country, had lost the greater part of their Horses without 
which they could do little good, and one of their parties 
consisting of Tullock ? and Eleven Men we last Autumn 
understood had been cut off by the Blackfeet. Jackson, 
accompanied by a Clerk Fitzpatrick,? and a Major 


1 According to Chittenden, American Fur Trade, I, 275, Jedediah Smith, 
David E. Jackson and William L. Sublette took over Ashley’s business on July 18, 
1826, signing articles of agreement “ near the Grand Lake west of the Rocky 
Mountains ”’. 

2 Samuel Tullock. Brief references to him are to be found in Chittenden, 
American Fur Trade. 


3 Thomas Fitzpatrick. For a sketch of his career, see Chittenden, American 
Fur Trade, passim. 
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Pilcher! with a Clerk Gardner & 40 Trappers, was the 
band alluded to as having visited the Flat head Post last 
Winter ; they had very few Skins, and of those few, about 
half fell into our hands in exchange for some necessary 
supplies. Pilcher, who made his first appearance on this 
side the Mountains last Summer, is the head of a Trading 
association called the ‘‘ Missouri Fur Coy.” of St. Louis, 
which failed in the year 1825 and ’tis probable the same 
fate awaits his present concern as it must have been in a 
desperate state indeed, when the head thereof, could not 
find better employment for himself and followers than 
watching the Flat Head Camp. “ The Major ”’, and 
Smith Jackson & Siblit, are in hot opposition to each 
other, and both court our protection and countenance, 
while we contrive to profit by their strife. Pilcher, has 
made a formal tender of his Services to the Honble. Coy. 
by Letter addressed to me, but I have rejected his strange 
proposition, in terms which will shew the American Govt. 
if necessary, that we pay due respect to their rights of 
Territory & Trade, see correspondence.* Smith, the 
head of the Firm of Smith Jackson & Siblit who now 
enjoys our hospitality and protection, (and whom I have 
already noticed as having been with Mr. Ogden at the 
Flat head Post) has been truly unfortunate, and as the 

1 Joshua Pilcher, head of the Missouri Fur Company. For an outline of his 
career, see Chittenden, American Fur Trade, 1, 147 et seq. 

2 Pilcher’s letter has not been traced in the Company’s archives, but Simpson’s 


reply dated February 18, 1829, from D. 4/16, fo. 20, is printed in Merk, Fur 
Trade and Empire, pp. 307-08. 
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circumstances which placed him here, may become a 
subject of future misrepresentation and inquiry, I shall 
now detail them, principally from his own report, for 
your Honors information. In the Summer of 1826 he 
started with a party from Salt Lake, for the purpose of 
Trapping the Rio Colorado, where he got some Beaver ; 
but falling short of Ammunition and other supplies, he 
proceeded down that Stream until he found the Macabas 
Tribe, who received him kindly & conducted him to St. 
Gabriel, where he and his party were treated as Prisoners ; 
but liberated under a promise that he would quit the 
Spanish Territory ; from thence, he proceeded along the 
Coast to St. Franciso, where he received a few supplies in 
exchange for Beaver. The Spaniards throughout, looked 
upon him with much suspicion, he underwent a thousand 
cross-examinations but they never could believe that his 
sole object was to hunt Beaver, an animal they scarcely 
knew by name, altho some of the Rivers within a few 
miles of their Settlements, abounded therewith: they 
however permitted him to depart, and as he required 
additional Strength and supplies, to enable him to hunt 
this Country, he left Eleven men to trap in the Waters 
of the “ Buona Ventura’, and in Spring 1827, he with 
a couple of men, crossed a Sandy desert of considerable 
extent (in which he suffered greatly from a scarcity of 
Water) to their Depot at Salt Lake, where he arrived in 
the Month of July. After having rested a few Days 


there, he started again with about 20 men, following his 
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former route by the Rio Colorado, (as he would not 
attempt to recross the Sandy desert) and as formerly fell 
in with the Macabas Indians, some of whom it appears 
had been severely punished by the Spaniards for 
conducting him on the former occasion to St. Gabriel, 
and who had instructions to allow no Strangers pass by 
that route again. These Indians at first received him 
kindly as before, but soon took an opportunity when off 
their guard, and while Swimming across the River, to 
attack the party, Ten of whom they succeeded in 
destroying. Smith and his surviving followers, however, 
got down to St. Gabriel a second time, where they were 
again made Prisoners and detained for several weeks, but 
at length permitted to go to St. Francisco where their 
second appearance excited more astonishment and alarm 
if possible than before. Here, they were again confined, 
and examined in all manner of ways, and it was here that 
Lieut. Simpson} saw him in December 1827: he was 
however permitted again to depart early in January 1828, 
after having purchased about 300 Horses with the 
proceeds of his Beaver. These Horses cost about 10 $ 


* Amilius Simpson, commander of the Company’s schooner Cadboro. For 
a biography, see H.B.8., III, 454-5. Simpson was on the Californian coast in 
December, 1827, “ for the purpose of obtaining refreshment” for his crew, 
“Salt provisions, Salt &c. for the Establishment [Fort Vancouver], to collect 
general information upon the Trade along the Coast and endeavor to recover 
debts outstanding since 1816 by the Government of this country. ..’’ A copy 
of his report dated “ Monterrey 18 December 1827” addressed to William 
Smith, Secretary to the Company, (D. 4/121, fos. 19d.-23), gives an outline of 


Jedediah Smith’s movements, but it does not actually state that Simpson saw him 
in San Francisco. 
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each, and had they reached the Depét would have met a 
ready Sale to his Free Trappers at 50 $ each. Smiths 
party now united with those left hunting when he crossed 
the Sandy desert in Spring 1827, amounted to rg in all. 
From St. Francisco they took a Northerly course along 
the north branch of the Buona Ventura, found the River 
well stocked with Beaver, but only hunted while it was 
necessary to rest their Horses ; his object being, to push 
on to the Depot with the Horses, and conduct a large 
body of Trappers back in order to scour the country, 
they however caught about a Thousand Beaver. Their 
object in taking this Northerly course, was to fall upon 
the Wilhamot, and proceed either by the Columbia or 
across Country from thence to Salt Lake, being desirous 
of avoiding the circuitous route by the Rio Colorado, and 
unwilling to attempt cutting across the Sandy desert : 
but they found the country much more rugged & 
mountainous than they expected, and were obliged to 
pass round by the Coast. In the course of this Journey, 
they repeatedly fell in with Indians whom (we learn 
from other Tribes) they regarded as Enemies. At length 
they reached the Umpqua River in July last, distant 
from hence about 150 Miles, where they encamped to 
recruit their Horses. While at that Encampt. Smith 
with a couple of Men and an Indian, went in search of a 
favorable route for their Horses, leaving 16 Men in the 
Camp which was surrounded by a large body of Indians, 
who appeared to be on a friendly visit to them, but who 
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at a given Signal attacked the Camp, and destroyed the 
whole party, except one man* who saved himself by 
darting into the Woods. Smith, on his return in a Small 
canoe fortunately discovered before landing, that the 
massacre had taken place, otherwise he would have 
shared the fate of his comrades ; but with his two men 
paddled to the opposite side of the River, and saved 
themselves by flight into the Woods. The man who 
escaped from the dreadful camp scene, fell into the hands 
of Friendly Indians, by whom he was conducted to this 
Establishment, and Smith with his two followers made 
their appearance here a few Days afterwards, on the roth 
of August, where they were received with every kindness 
and hospitality. 

43. At the time of Smith’s arrival, Chief Factor 
McLoughlin was fitting out a trapping party to hunt 
under the direction of Chief Trader McLeod,? in a 
Southerly direction from hence along the Coast. ‘This 
party was to start a few Days afterwards, and with the 
double object of recovering Smiths property all of which 
fell into the hands of the Indians, and of enquiring into 
the cause of, and punishing those who were concerned in 
the horrible outrage if found practicable and considered 
expedient, Mr. McLeod was directed to conduct his 
Expedition by the Umpqua, which he did accompanied 
by Smith. On arrival there Mr. McLeod Summoned 


1 Arthur Black. See H.B.8., IV, 68-70. 


2 See p. 52, and for a biography of Alexander Roderick McLeod, see H.B.S., 
III, 448-50. 
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the principal chief and his followers to the camp, which 
they obeyed, and in answer to the queries put to them as 
to the cause of the massacre, they said, That previous to 
Smith’s arrival they had notice of the approach of his 
party, from some of the Tribes he had passed, with 
intimation that they were Enemies destroying all the 
Natives that came within their reach. ‘That this 
information was in some degree confirmed by their 
severely beating and binding the hands and feet of one of 
their own Tribe who had pilfered an axe, (a very slight 
offence in their estimation). That they declared 
themselves to be people of a different nation from us, and 
our Enemies, and therefore intended to drive us from 
the Columbia where we were intruders on their Territory. 
These circumstances, they said, induced them to look on 
the party with suspicion, but they had not formed any 
plan of destruction, until one of them “ Rogers”’ a Clerk, 
in Smith’s absence, attempted to force a Woman into his 
Tent, whose Brother was knocked down by Rogers 
while endeavouring to protect her ; upon which, seeing 
the opportunity favorable, as some of the people were 
asleep, others Eating and none on their guard, they rose 
in a body and dispatched the whole party except the 
man who fled. Some parts of this Statement, Smith 
denies ; but the whole story is well told, and carries the 
probability of truth along with it. Mr. McLeod might 
have taken the lives of several of the Murderers ;_ but 
had he done so, it would have involved us in eternal 
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Warfare with a very numerous and powerful Nation, with 
whom we have been on Friendly terms for several years, 
whose Trade is of importance to us and in whose power 
our Trapping and Trading parties would frequently be ; 
he therefore considered it prudent as regarded our own 
safety, and politic as regarded the interests of the Service, 
to abstain from violence ; but took much trouble in 
recovering such part of the property as was within a 
convenient reach. The property thus recovered through 
Mr. McLeods exertion and influence, was from 7 to 800 
Beaver & Otter Skins in a very damaged state, 40 Horses, 
and a few other articles of little value. This business 
occupied much time, from the latter end of August until 
the month of December, and I am concerned to say has 
occasioned the loss of the Services of this Expedition for 
the Season. Mr. McLeod came back to this Establisht. 
for further instructions, accompanied by Smith, leaving 
his Expedition at the Umpqua, and after remaining here 
a few Days started afresh with directions to proceed to 
the Southward, as p. copy of my Letter of instructions of 
29th December herewith transmitted.? 

44. Smith soon afterwards intimated his intention of 
proceeding to his Depot at Salt Lake, but the undertaking 
appeared to me so hazardous, that I remonstrated against 
it, and he fell in with a proposition made by me, to take 
his Furs and Horses at a given price as p. account, and to 
give him a passage to Red River in Spring, from whence 

1 There is a copy of this letter in D. 4/16, fos. 18-19d. 
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he can with little risk push his way to St. Louis. All my 
business communications with this person, have been by 
Letter, under Dates 26th & zgth Decemr. copies of 
which with his answers are herewith! transmitted ; and 
altho’ we have sustained considerable loss, by our 
endeavors to be of Service to him, we have no doubt that 
your Honors will approve the feeling by which we were 
actuated and the course we persued in reference to this 
melancholy affair. 

45. From the foregoing statements, in which to 
guard against misrepresentation I have considered it 
proper to be particular, altho’ I fear your Honors will 
find them prolix ; it will appear that there is a probability 
of our being relieved from Opposition in the Snake 
Country for atime. ‘That Country has never been rich 
for its extent, and is now much exhausted; but if 
undisturbed by the Americans, it will afford employment 
to a party of 30 to 40 men for several years to come, and 
while it even defrays the expences of such a party, we 
consider it good policy to keep them in that quarter. 
The Expedition under the command of Mr. Ogden will 
be in, so as to forward its returns by the Ship of this 
Season. That under Mr. McLeod will I think work the 
whole of the Buona Ventura before its return, which may 
be expected in the Month of September or October 1830,” 


1 Simpson’s letters to Smith are printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 
302-07, and in Sullivan, Travels of Fedediah Smith, pp. 136-42. Smith’s 
letters have not been traced in the Company’s archives. 

2 McLeod arrived back at Fort Vancouver in February, 1830. 
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and if either of those Gentlemen discover fresh hunting 
grounds in the course of their present campaigns, we 
shall take the necessary measures to occupy them. 

46. The American Trapping Expeditions are never 
sufficiently well organised to hold together for any length 
of time: the heads of the concern or Outfitters, are 
merely adventurers who have nothing to lose, and are 
ever on the watch to take some petty advantage of their 
followers, who being aware of this, have no respect for, 
and are always ready to cheat them in their turn. The 
conductors or Leaders of parties, are men who have been 
common Trappers, and therefore possess no influence : 
and the Trappers themselves are generally speaking, 
people of the worst character, run-aways from Jails, and 
outcasts from Society, who take all their bad qualities 
along with them : this “ motley crew ” acknowledge no 
master, will conform to no rules or regulations, and are 
never on their guard, so that they are frequently cut off 
and their camps plundered. When they fall in with 
Friendly Indians, their conduct is so indiscreet that they 
scarcely ever fail to make Enemies of them, and it is a 
well known fact, that War parties frequently pass our 
Camps without offering the least annoyance ; yet will 
haunt and watch an American Camp, for Days and 
Weeks, until a favorable opportunity occurs to make an 
attack. We might repeatedly have broken up their 
parties, but the spirit of insubordination which 
characterises those fellows, is particularly infectious in 
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the plains, we therefore allow as little intercourse as 
possible between them and our people, and in order to 
guard against the baneful influence of bad example, do 
not encourage desertion and have not at present above 
10 or 12 of their people in our Service. 

47. I cannot quit the subject of our Trapping 
Expeditions, without expressing my utmost satisfaction 
with the Zeal, activity and perseverence manifested by 
Chief Trader Ogden, in the very arduous Service on 
which he has been employed for some years past, while I 
am sorry to intimate, that the injury his constitution has 
sustained, by the privations and discomfort to which he 
has so long been exposed, will render it necessary to 
relieve him as soon as we can find a Gentleman qualified 
to fill his place with advantage. In regard to Chief 
Trader McLeod, I feel it my duty to say, that his 
Services on this side the Mountains have not been so 
conspicuous for their success, as I expected from his 
former character. This, I am aware has in some instances 
arisen from circumstances over which he had no controul : 
Opportunities of signalizing himself, have, however, 
occurred within these last Twelve Months of which I do 
not think he has made the most ; yet I have every reason 
to believe that the Service on which he is now employed 
will call forth all his energies. This Gentleman has been 
exposed to the almost incessant Winter Rains on this part 
of the coast ever since he has been attached to the 


Columbia Department, which I am much concerned to 
E 
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find have injured his health, and broken his constitution 
also ; so that it will be necessary to relieve him likewise, 
as early as possible. 

48. We learn from our American visitant Smith, that 
the flattering reports which reached St. Louis of the 
Wilhamot Country, asa field for Agricultural speculation, 
had induced many people in the States to direct their 
attention to that quarter; but he has on his present 
journey, discovered difficulties which never occurred to 
their minds, and which are likely to deter his Countrymen 
from attempting that enterprize. In the American 
Charts this River, (the Wilhamot or Moltnomah) is laid 
down, as taking its rise in the Rocky Mountains, (indeed 
Mr. Rush? in his official correspondence with President 
Adams 2 on the subject of a boundary line distinctly says 
so) and the opinion was, that it would merely be necessary 
for Settlers with their Horses, Cattle, Agricultural 
implements &c. &c. to get (by the main communication 
from St. Louis to Sta. Fee) to the height of Land in 
about Lat. 38, there to embark on large Rafts & 
Batteaux and glide down current about 800 or 1000 
Miles at their ease to this “‘ Land of Promise”. But it 
now turns out, that the Sources of the Wilhamot are not 
150 Miles distant from Fort Vancouver, in Mountains 

1 Richard Rush (August 29, 1780-July 30, 1859), lawyer, diplomat and 
statesman. He was Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President John 
Quincy Adams, 1825-29. See Dictionary of American Biography. 


2 John Quincy Adams (July 11, 1767 February 23, 1848), President of the 
United States, 1825-29. See Dictionary of American Biography. 
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which even Hunters cannot attempt to pass, beyond 
which, is a Sandy desert of about 200 miles, likewise 
impassable, and from thence a rugged barren country of 
great extent, without Animals, where Smith and his 
party were nearly starved to Death. And the other route 
by Louis’s River, Settlers could never think of attempting. 
So that I am of opinion, we have little to apprehend from 
Settlers in this quarter, and from Indian Traders nothing ; 
as none, except large capitalists could attempt it, and the 
attempt would cost a heavy Sum of Money, of which 
they could never recover much. ‘This they are well 
aware of, therefore as regards formidable opposition, I 
feel perfectly at ease unless the all grasping policy of the 
American Government, should induce it, to embark 
some of its National Wealth, in furtherence of the object. 

49. Having taken a review of the Honble. Coys. 
affairs in the interior of this extended Department, I now 
beg leave to draw Your attention to those of our principal 
Depot. 

Fort Vancouver, was established during my former 
visit to this side the Mountains in 1824/25.1 

Wiieweincdian. Irade “of Fort George, the old 
Establishment, had previous to that time, been falling 
off, its returns being in 1822 about 6000 Beaver, in 1823 
about 5500, and in 1824 about 5000. We did not 
expect any improvement in the Trade by the removal of 
the Fort, on the contrary, it was thought by many, that 

1See Merk Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 123-4. 
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the change of situation might be injurious ; but the main 
object in view has been attained, that of rendering 
ourselves independent of Foreign aid in regard to the 
means of subsistence, which is here, perhaps more than 
any where else, the main Spring of the business. The 
Indian Trade of this Establishment, has I am concerned 
to say, fallen off since we have been here ; but not from 
the change of situation, as the defalcation at this place 
during the last 3 Years, has been nearly in the same ratio 
as that of the 3 preceding years ; the returns being, in 
1825 about 3700 Beaver—in 1826 3200 & in 1827— 
3000 ; (those of 1828 not yet ascertained) and this can 
be ascribed only, to the gradual decline of the Fur 
bearing race ; which in our immediate neighbourhood 
amounts to extinction, and had not great exertion been 
used at a distance from the Establishment, our returns 
would by this time barely defray the Expences of an 
ordinary Trading Post. There is no prospect of 
amendment at this place, indeed, the regular Trade must 
as a matter of course continue to fall off, but there are a 
few spots within reach of small:’Trapping parties, which 
may through their labours, keep up the returns to near 
about their present standard for several years to come. 
As I formerly remarked, the principal object of removing 
the Establishment from the mouth of the River, to this 
place, was to command the means of subsistence, and it is 
only necessary to contrast our situation in that respect at 
Fort George Four Years ago, with our present condition, 
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to shew with what activity & perseverance it has been 
prosecuted. At that time, our Stock of Cattle was 31 
head, of Hogs 17 and the produce of the Soil was 1800 
Bushels of Potatoes. Now, our Stock of Cattle is ae 
Head, (independent of calves) of Hogs 200 odd head, 
besides the consumption of the Establishment of fresh 
Pork and about 6000 Ibs. Salted Pork—of Goats 50 
head : and the produce of the Soil, was last autumn, 400 
Bushels Indian Corn, 1300 Bushels wheat, 1000 Bushels 
Barley, 300 Bushels Pease, 100 Bushels Oats & about 
4000 Bushels Potatoes, besides that of extensive Gardens, 
all which, has been attended to, and done independent of 
the usual routine business of the Establishment, with a 
regular compliment of 20 men, while at Fort George 
there never was less than 40 men. In short, never did a 
change of system, and a change of management, produce 
such obvious advantages in any part of the Indian 
country, as those which the present state of this 
Establishment in particular, and of the Columbia 
Department as a whole, at this moment exhibits. I am 
well aware, that some of my Friends on the East side of 
the Mountains, will on hearing this declaration, look to 
the list of returns to ascertain if it bears me out in this 
favorable report ; but when they do so, it is to be hoped, 
they will recollect, that the Columbia never was a rich 
Beaver Country, that every part of it has been wrought 
for nearly Twenty Years, that the manner in which it is 
Wrought by Traps only, is ruinous to any country, and 
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that under those circumstances the returns must fall off 
rapidly as a matter of course ; but in addition to this 
exhaustion of the country, which no system or talent can 
remedy, but which increased exertion only accelerates ; 
the Deptmt. has for the Four past Years, been labouring 
under many difficulties, and loaded with burdens from 
which it could not be immediately relieved. For instance. 
The opposition of the Americans in the Snake country, 
which not only affects our Trapping parties, but the 
business of the Flat head and Nez Perces Establishments, 
occasioning a loss which may be estimated at 1700 
Beaver or £2000 p. Annum since the year 1824. The 
difference between our import prices of goods, with the 
70 p. Cent advance, and our Sale prices to Servants and 
freemen, shews a loss of 20 p. Cent or about £250 p. 
Annum during the same period. ‘The reduction which 
it was found necessary to make on the prices of Goods 
that had been on hand for many years, and considered 
unsaleable, in order to get them disposed of, forms an 
item of about £200. The loss of Debts occasioned by 
the Desertions in the Snake Country is an other item of 
£600. The old North West Debts? remitted, in order to 
bring the Servants to the reduced standard of Wages, 
(which may be considered almost a nominal loss to the 
Service generally as they only cost 2/ in the pound to 
the present concern altho’ charged at their utmost value) 


1 See pp. 97-100 and H.B.8., IV, lxxvi-vii, and H.B.8., III, passim. 
2 See: A.B 8:5 111, 306, 324,-340-73087 2. 
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forming an item against the Departmt. of £1200. The 
reductions on Inventories, by striking off unsaleable 
articles and old Stores, and the difference of price on 
Goods on hand between 70 p. Cent & 50 p. Cent at 
which our Inventories are now valued, forms an item of 
£2000. The wages of 3 Clerks and 21 Men intended to 
Establish Fort Langley for the year 1826/27 during 
which they were Supernumeraries in the Department, as 
they arrived too late in the Season to be forwarded to 
Frazers River the same year, is an other item of Expence 
amounting to {600. And the Sum of about £2200 
Expences connected with the coasting Trade, which have 
fallen on this Department without yielding any apparent 
benefit as yet. These different losses and charges, 
amounting in all to £16000 independent of the loss of 
hunts, and difficulties occasioned by the desertion of 38 
men, have fallen altogether in the Four last years, which 
thrown into the Scale with what they have produced, will 
place the Columbia affairs in a much more favorable light 
in regard to system management and results, than many 
of my Friends on the East side of the Mountains who 
have taken but a superficial view of the subject, and on 
that superficial view, formed their opinions, and drawn 
their conclusions, appear to be aware of. ‘The view 
taken by those Gentlemen, of the business of the West 
side the Mountains, and that under which we are at 
present acting, however, are widely different ; they seem 
to confine their attention exclusively, to immediate and 
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temporary advantages ; whereas we, while devoting our 
utmost attention, to immediate benefits, are labouring 
and contending for those of a permanent and more 
important character: the former principally affects the 
interests of and is a source of complaint to a very few 
individuals, who having passed a great many years in the 
Country are desirous of withdrawing: the other, 
concerns the interests of a large majority of those who 
are now connected with the business, and deeply so of the 
rising or expectant generation, who are likewise entitled 
to a little consideration, and moreover has for its end, the 
honor, dignity and character not of the Fur Trade alone, 
but of the Honble. Hudsons Bay Compy. which must be 
considered as in some degree clouded while a few 
contemptible American Adventurers, are allowed to 
Monopolize the Trade of our Coast, and through that 
channel extract the Riches of our interior country. 

50. These observations now lead me, to our views and 
prospects in regard to extension of Trade, and as that 
object is dependent on the operations of our Shipping, it 
may be necessary in order to make myself perfectly 
understood, to shew how that branch of the business has 
been employed, and to report the information we have 
collected respecting the Trade of the Coast ; and the 
progress that has as yet been made towards establishing 
ourselves therein. 

51. The Cadéro} arrived at Fort Vancouver from 


See H.B.E., TV, 42 ts 43, 53. 
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England in June 1827. She was immediately fitted out, 
and dispatched under the command of Lieut. Simpson, 
with the people and supplies of Fort Langley, also for 
the purpose of affording protection to the Land party 
while erecting that Establishment ; and afterwards to 
visit the Coast, and if possible open a Trade with the 
Natives. She was detained in Frazers River, until the 
18th September, from thence proceeded to Johnsons 
Straits in Lat. 51 holding communication with the 
Natives, who were treacherous and hostile, and by whom 
a watering party, was attacked in the Gulph of Georgia 
on the shores of Vancouvers Island, when one man was 
killed and another Wounded.1_ She returned to the 
Columbia on the 28th October, with only a few Skins, 
as the Coast had been scoured by the Americans in the 
early part of the Season. Soon afterwards she proceeded 
on a Voyage to the Spanish Settlements of Monterry and 
St. Francisco,? for a supply of Salt & Provisions, likewise, 
with a view to obtaining information relative to the Trade 
of that part of the Coast. At these Ports Lieut. Simpson 
found Vessels under the American, Russian, Mexican, 
French & Sandwich Island Flags. ‘hat, under the 
Russian Flag, was employed in transport between the 
Russian Fur Coys. Establisht. of New Archangel and the 

1 Edward Driver was killed and Peter Calder was wounded. See H so, 1 Ve 


- See ibid., p. Ixxiii. A copy of A. Simpson’s report on the establishment of 
Fort Langley and the Californian trade dated December 1 8, 1827, addressed to 
William Smith, Secretary to the Company, is in D. 4/121, fos. 19d.-23. 

3 J.e., Sitka, on Baronof Island. 
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Spanish Missions, and then taking in a Cargo of Grain and 
other Provisions. ‘The Russians have much intercourse 
with the Spaniards, for whom they build small Vessels 
and supply them with cloathing and a variety of articles, 
for which they get in exchange, a few Sea Otters, 
Provisions & Specie : and have permission to hunt Sea 
Otters on their Coast, in which they employ Kodiacks 
and half breeds from their Northern Settlements, allowing 
a small share of their hunts for this priviledge. ‘That, 
under the French Flag, had been Outfitted for the Fur 
Trade of the North West Coast, with the intention of 
taking the Furs that might be collected to Canton, and 
with the proceeds laying in a cargo of China produce, 
which was to have been admitted to Entry in France, at 
half Duties, as an encouragement to prosecute that branch 
of Trade. But it was found the project would fail, owing 
to the competition that existed on the Coast, and the 
Cargo was selling to the Spaniards at a heavy loss. ‘That 
under the Sandwich Island Flag, was likewise intended 
to have passed a Season upon the Coast, and to have 
looked into the Columbia ; but on her way thither, she 
was overtaken by a Gale of Wind, in which she lost her 
Sails, was otherwise much damaged, and obliged to run 
for St. Francisco, and in consequence of Lieut. Simpson’s 
unfavorable report of the Columbia Bar, and the 
information collected in regard to the opposition on the 
Coast to the Northward, it was determined to relinquish 
their views on the Fur Trade, and to dispose of their 
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Cargo for hides and Tallow; the others had general 
Cargoes which they were disposing of for Hides Tallow 
and Specie. Lieut. Simpson here found, that Timber of 
every description was in great demand all along the 
Southern Coast, likewise at the Sandwich Islands, 
commanding a ready Sale at 60 $ p- 1000 feet for Inch 
plank and 300 $ p. 1000 square feet. And that about 
1000 Barrels of Salmon could annually be disposed of at 
20 $ p. Barrel. To both these articles of Trade, 
particularly the former, our attention is directed, and 
we think that a very profitable branch of business, may 
be made of it, united with the Fur Trade as will hereafter 
appear. From the Russians, Lieut. Simpson learnt, that 
Sea Otters were becoming scarce to the Northward, but 
that they commanded at St. Petersburg a price high in 
proportion as the quantity decreased, and that the 
Government afforded their association many priviledges 
and advantages, being anxious to encourage the Trade 
of the North West Coast. The Land skins collected by 
them, are principally made over to the Americans at a 
price, which yields them a small profit when re-sold in 
the China Market, and the Fur Seals which form their 
principal returns, are sold likewise to the Americans, 
those of the year preceding at 1 $ 75 Cents p. Skin, 
which were re-sold in China at 2 $; affording the 
Americans a profit of 25 Cents p. Skin. These may be 
considered the average prices of Fur Seals, both at New 
Archangel and Canton. The Russians further informed 
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Lieut. Simpson, that the Trade of the coast was greatly 
overdone by the Americans, of late years, that several 
Vessels which were employed therein had abandoned it. 
That there were still 5 Vessels of from 200 to 350 Tons 
on the coast, and that were it not for the small profit they 
make on their dealings with the Russians, and their 
return Cargoes from Canton to the United States, they 
could not follow it up. In the month of March last, the 
Cadbro got back to Vancouver with the Salt and 
Provisions required, and soon afterwards proceeded to 
Fort Langley for the Furs of that Establishment, and 
returned in May. 

52. It now became necessary, to take serious notice of 
the atrocious conduct of the Clalem Tribe, in the 
unprovoked Murder of Mr. McKenzie Clerk and Four 
of the Honble. Coys. Servants in Pugets Sound, which I 
had occasion to report in my Dispatch from York,}! as 
from experience we find, that the more lenient we are 
with those Savages, the more daring they become ; that 
our forbearance is invariably ascribed to timidity, and 
that there will be no possibility of maintaining our ground 
in this country, unless we promp[t]ly resent every act of 
hostility they commit upon us. It was therefore 
determined to avenge this horrible outrage, and a party 

1Jn D. 4/92, fo. 33-33d., and dated July ro, 1828. McLoughlin’s account 
of the punitive expedition is printed in H.B.8., IV, 57-8, 63-5, and Amilius 
Simpson’s log of the expedition from June 27 to July 8, 1828, is in C. 1/219. 


An account by Francis Ermatinger covering June 13 to July 8, 1828, is in 
D. 4/123, fos. 8-15d. 
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under the command of Chief Trader McLeod was 
accordingly sent overland to the Clalem Country while 
the Cadbro proceeded round to Pugets Sound for the 
purpose of co-operating with it. Mr. McLeod and Lieut. 
Simpson united their forces at a point of rendezvous 
which had been fixed, proceeded to the principal Village 
of the Tribe, and intimated that unless the murderers 
were given up (likewise a Woman the Wife of one of the 
party who was with them at the time and detained as a 
Slave by the Indians) they would proceed to hostilities. 
But instead of complying with this demand, they 
endeavoured to amuse the party by negotiation, in order 
to gain time to put themselves in a posture of defence, or 
to avail themselves of any opportunity that might present 
itself to take them by surprise: their views however 
being seen through, the Village was attacked and reduced 
to ashes, all their property of every description destroyed, 
10 or 12 of themselves killed and many wounded ; the 
remainder saving themselves by flight into the Woods. 
The Woman was rescued, but the murderers I am sorry 
to say have hitherto escaped ; there is a price however 
set upon their heads, which makes their situation very 
hazardous ; in the meantime what has been done, will be 
productive of much good, and render our intercourse 
with the Natives on this side the Mountains, both at the 
Establishments, and on the coast, a less dangerous Service 
than it has heretofore been. 

53. When this Service was completed, the Cadéro 
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proceeded to Frazers River with the outfit of Fort — 
Langley, and from thence on the 19th of July last, on a 
Trading Voyage to the Northward ; but with little 
prospect of Success as the American Vessels had been on 
the Coast from the Month of March. As anticipated, 
from the lateness of the Season, nothing in the way of 
Trade was done, altho’ she went to our most northern 
limits; but Lieut. Simpson obtained much _ useful 
information from the Masters of two American Vessels 
he fell in with, at the Port of Kigurnie.1 He might have 
collected a few skins at very extravagant prices, but he 
did not lay himself out for Opposition, as it would have 
frustrated the main object of his visit, which was a 
knowledge of the business of the Coast ; he therefore 
had the benefit of open and unreserved communication 
with the Americans, which put him in possession of a 
great deal of valuable information as may be seen, by 
reference to his report under Date? 

herewith transmitted. From all I am able to collect, it 
appears that the Fur Trade of this coast, is by no means 
so extended as we were led to suppose ; the average 
Annual returns of the Americans for some years past, not 
exceeding 600 Sea Otters, and about 6000 Beaver and 
Land Otters. The greater part of the Land Furs, is got 


at the Port of Nass, entrance of Simpsons River,’ and they 


1T.e., Kaigahny, at the southern tip of Dall Island in the Russian American 
Fur Company’s territory. 

2 This report has not been traced in the Company’s archives. 

3 J.e., Nass River. See J.T. Walbran, British Columbia Coast Names 1592- 
1906 (Ottawa, 1909), pp. 351-2. 
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find their way from the unexplored parts of New 
Caledonia to the Northward of our Babine Establishment, 
which corresponds with the information collected from 
the Natives who visit McKenzies River as noticed in the 
7th & goth? pages of this Despatch. The Natives here, 
are more numerous than on any other part of the Coast, 
very formidable, being well provided with Arms & 
Ammunition by the Americans, and exceedingly hostile 
& treacherous. They have repeatedly taken Ships, and 
put the Crews to Death or kept them as Slaves. With 
the Americans however, they are now ona tolerably good 
understanding, having had intercourse with them for a 
great length of time ; many of them attempt to speak 
English, and there is a half breed population growing up 
among them : this last tie, might be supposed to afford 
them security to a certain extent, but the Americans do 
not trust to it, on the contrary, use their utmost 
precaution in all dealings with them. The Ships seldom 
go into Port singly, they generally exceed 200 Tons 
burden, are provided with Boarding Netting and other 
means of defence, and manned by about 30 hands each, 
of whom about half are Sandwich Islanders hired for the 
Season. ‘They come on the Coast in the Month of March, 
usually visit the Russian Fur Coys. Establishment at 
Norfolk Sound, sometimes Winter on the coast, but 
generally proceed in the Month of September to the 
Sandwich Islands, and either pass the Winter there, or 


1'The only reference is on p- 12, 1.e., p. 9 of the manuscript. 
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go with their Furs to Canton, and from thence return to 
the States laden with China produce. ‘The principal 
articles of Trade are Guns, Ammunition, Cloth, Blankets, 
Slops, Liquor, Ornaments Toys &c. but we understand, 
that the Slave Trade in all its horrors, is here carried on 
to a considerable extent, and forms the most profitable 
branch of their Business ; the Slaves being purchased for 
a mere trifle by the Americans from the Tribes about 
Cape Flattery, and the Straits of St. Jean de Fucca, and 
sold to the Northern Tribes at about 30 Beaver each, 
and some good looking female Slaves as high as 50. 
They are by those Tribes re-sold to the Tribes further 
North, and in the interior, as in that quarter an Indian 
ranks in point of consequence, according to the number 
of Slaves he possesses ; in fact they are the principal 
circulating medium on this Coast. This inhuman 
trafic, on which I expect to obtain more particular 
information this Season, seems to call loudly for the 
interference of the British & American Governments, and 
both ourselves and the Russians, have strong grounds of 
complaint against the American North West Traders, 
as they deal largely in Guns Ammunition & Liquor, 
in direct violation of existing Treaties, and to the 
imminent danger of all who are connected with the 
Trade: 

54. Altho’ the Pur Trade of this coast, 6 notvss 
extensive as it has been represented, it would nevertheless 
be of great value to the Honble. Compy., if undisturbed 
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by Opposition: indeed it is the Land Skins of our 
interior Country, that renders it at all worth following, 
as the Marine Furs, form a very small proportion of the 
returns, and from the character of the Adventurers 
employed therein ; I feel satisfied, that a two or three 
years of animated Opposition on our part, would give us 
the command thereof up to the Russian Settlements, and 
enable us to protect by Establishments, the Trade of the 
Country situated to the Northward of Latitude 54, and 
running parallel with the Coast at a distance of 10 Leagues 
from the Ocean, described in art. 3 of the convention of 
28th Feby. 18251 as belonging to Gt. Britain, which 
according to art. 6th of the same treaty, we have the 
right to enter by any Rivers falling through the Russian 
Territory. 

55. The Country situated to the Northward of 
Frazers River, up to Lat. 54, is beyond all doubt valuable 
from the number of land Skins that find their way to the 
coast ; and there is every reason to believe, that the Land 
Skins obtained by the Russians, likewise find their way 
from the interior country north of 54, which we have 
information of being rich. 

56. The most effectual plan, and indeed the only one 
which presents itself to us, after the most attentive 
consideration, of obtaining for the Honble. Coy. the 
valuable Trade of that Coast and Country, will be to 


*See Alaska Boundary Tribunal, Appendix to the Case of the United States 
(Washington, 1904), II, 12-16, “‘ Treaty Between Great Britain and Russia, 
Signed at St. Petersburg February 16/28, 1825 ”. 
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establish a strong Post in the Harbour of Nass,? at the 
Mouth of Simpsons River, in Lat. 54 falling from the 
Northern parts of New Caledonia, where nearly all the 
Land Furs obtained by the Americans are collected. 
This Settlement being permanent, would intercept every 
Skin that passes from the interior by that channel, and 
thereby remove the main attraction to the Americans 
upon this coast. There is an other important object to 
be gained by forming a Settlement at Nass, and that is, 
that we secure a communication with the interior by 
Simpsons River, which is the only large Stream we have 
yet heard of between Frazers River and the Russian 
Southern boundary ; and in the event of the Columbia 
being given up to the Americans, the only one by which 
we should have access to New Caledonia, as from my 
own knowledge of Frazers River, I can positively say, 
that it never can be made a communication adapted for 
the purposes of inland transport. We have no certainty 
that Simpsons River affords this advantage, but there is 
every reason to believe it does, as the Country through 
which it passes, is not so mountainous, and the regular 
intercourse which subsists between the interior Tribes and 
those on the Coast, scarcely leaves a doubt as to the 
practicability of the communication. Such a large 
Stream, must furthermore, drain a very extensive country, 
and have its Northern & Southern branches, which 


1 See H.B.8., IV, lxxi, 110, 230, and Walbran, British Columbia Coast Names, 
PP: 394-7- 
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would in all probability afford a wide range, for our 
Posts and Trappers in the interior of this new District. 

57- An Establishment at Nass, therefore, presenting 
such important advantages, as the securing a large 
proportion of the American Trade, the benefit of a 
communication with New Caledonia, and our present 
Settlements on the upper parts of the Columbia, and the 
opening a new and extensive country, we have determined 
on forming a Depét there, in 1830. It will require a 
permanent force of 45 to so Officers & Servants on 
account of the numerous population on that part of the 
Coast and their hostile and formidable character, also a 
full years stock of Provisions, so as to be entirely 
independent of the natives for the means of living, and 
the protection of two Vessels while putting themselves in 
a state of defence. 

58. The presence of two Vessels on the coast, between 
the months of April and September, will likewise be 
required, to ensure early success in the important object 
of driving the American adventurers from the coast. 
These Vessels, will require between them, a force of 50 
Officers & Men, as the service is dangerous in the 
extreme ; and in order to command respect in the Eyes 
of the Natives as a measure of security, they should be 
at least from 200 to 250 Tons burden. Small low 
Vessels, however equiped, run the risk of being boarded 
from the large War Canoes, many of which are longer 

1Cf. H.B.S., IV, 61-2, 78. 
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and higher out of the Water than the Cadéro, carrying 
40 to 50 Indians, and so knowing and daring are those 
Savages, that it is scarcely possible to guard sufficiently 
against them. During the dead Season of the year, say 
from October until March, when little can be done on 
the coast, we purpose employing the Vessels in carrying 
Timber, either to the Southern Coast wherever a market 
can be found for it, or to the Sandwich Islands, which we 
have reason to believe, will not only cover their Expences 
throughout the year, but yield a very handsome profit. 
Towards this object, a Saw Mill is already erected within 
Four Miles of Fort Vancouver, which with only one Saw 
will give 300,000 feet of Deals p. Annum, and by 
removing it at an expence of about £100, twenty miles 
from hence, to the Falls of the Wilhamot, where whole 
Forests of Timber can be floated into a very fine Mull 
Seat, which Dr. McLoughlin & myself have examined, 
Saws enough could be employed, to load the British 
Navy. The Annual expence of our present experimental 
Saw Mill is about £150 so that the Shipping cost of 
Deals, is about 10/- p. 1000 feet. ‘Two Vessels about the 
size of the Eagle 1 would take 400,000 feet, which at 60 $ 
p M. would yield 24,000 $, and with a proportion of 
large Timber & Spars a great deal more ; in short, at a 
moderate estimate, the Cargoes of two such Vessels, 
would sell for about 30,000 $, and allowing one fourth 
for Port dues, Sale charges, &c. &c. would leave a profit 
1Sée- 1-88, bV, oan: 
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of about £5000 p. Annum to cover all Sacrafices and 
Expences which the Opposition on the Coast would for 
the first two years occasion, and when the contest is over, 
the Fur Trade alone, will I trust do a great deal more, 
than cover the Expences, while the Timber Trade wil] 
be all profit. 

59. ‘The price now paid on the Coast for Skins is very 
high, within 50 p. Cent of what they would Net in the 
London Market ; but in order to strike at the root of 
opposition, we have it in view, to encrease it about 25 p. 
Cent at the outset. The Americans cannot afford to give 
such prices, and must consequently withdraw, when we 
can regulate the Trade as may be considered expedient ; 
and I feel assured, that two years of active and well 
regulated opposition on our part, will give us the entire 
command of the coast.! 

60. In addition to those branches of ad radeet think it 
is probable, we might be enabled to do business with 
the Russians to advantage, by furnishing them with 
British Manufactures, as in removing the Americans from 
the Coast, we should be cutting off the Source from 
whence they derive the principal part of their supplies. 
We could likewise furnish them with Provisions, say 
Grain, Beef & Pork, as the Farm at Vancouver can be 
made to produce, much more than we require : indeed, 
we know that they now pay 3 $ p. Bushel for wheat in 
California, which we can raise at 2 /- p. Bushel. In short, 

1 See H.B.8., IV, lxxxvii, cxv—vi. 
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with the command of the Coast, much may be done, as 
in looking to the Northward, to the Southward, and 
inland, new and extensive fields present themselves, 
which to yield rich harvests, only require a spirit of 
Enterprize, with steady and active management ; but 
which none can cultivate to advantage except ourselves.* 

61. In furtherence of these views the Cadbro was 
despatched to the Sandwich Islands in December last, 
for some hands that will be required for the Service of 
this year, and with a small quantity of Deals and Spars, 
in order to ascertain the state of the market there, and 
the description of Timber that will be required, as p. my 
Letter 2 of instructions to Lieut. Simpson copy of which is 
herewith transmitted, and by that conveyance I chanced a 
Letter? to Mr. Secty. Smith 4 for your Honors information. 
It is doubtful that she will get back before my departure, 
but whether she does or not, ’tis probable you will 
acquire all the information that will be collected there, 
as Lieut. Simpson was directed to communicate the 
result of his enquiries, in duplicate, by any Ship he 
might find there, proceeding to Europe or America. 
But I do not expect, that the Sandwich Islands will afford 
an extensive market in that way, altho’ a cargo of Spars 

1 See p. ror; H.B.S., IV, lxxxii-iv; H.B.8., VI, xi-xii, 25, 27; and H.B.S., 
VII, xi—xiil. 

2See pp. rog-11. Simpson’s instructions to Ai, Simpson (dated October or 
November, 1828) are in D. 4/16, fos. 3-4, and parts are printed in Merk, Fur 
Trade and Empire, p. 298. 


2 See.p..46, 0. 1, and p. 411. 
4 William Smith. See H.B.8., II, 242. 
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may occasionally be disposed of well, as Wahoo is now 
become the Winter quarters of the Southern Whalers, 
and is a great resort of British, United States and South 
American Shipping in those Seas. ‘Timber, however, we 
know to be in great demand at all the Southern Ports, 
from St. Francisco even to the Southward of Valparaiso, 
but on this subject, your Honors can gain the best 
information from the South American Houses in England. 
The American Consul at Valparaiso, we know was 
anxious that Captn. Davidson! of the Dryade, should take 
a cargo from hence last time he was here on their joint 
account, and assured him it would pay well, but he did 
not give his attention to the subject, and we do not 
recollect the name of the Consul. The House of John 
Baggs, or John Baggs & Co. of Lima do a great deal of 
business all along the Coast up to Monterry, where 
William Hurtnell is his Agent or Partner, and the House 
of Brotherson & Co. or some such name of Liverpool, 
conducts the business as Agents or Partners in England. 
This House, if found perfectly respectable, might be a 
good channel through which to transact our business, as 
they are very extensively connected all along the 
Californian, Mexican and Peruvian Coasts. Indeed, if 
we go into the business, it is necessary that your Honors 
should make the appointment of Agents, and the more 
extensively connected on the Coast, the better, so that 
we may have merely to deliver our Cargoes, and return 


1 James Davidson. See H.B.8., IV, Ixxxvi, 15, 25n., and 35. 
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in time for the Fur Trade to the Northward, as great 
inconvenience and delay, might be occasioned, by 
hawking our Timber from Port to Port, along the coast. 
That it is an article of Trade in great demand, there is no 
manner of doubt ; we have learnt so, from every Ship 
that has visited the Columbia for several years, Lieut. 
Simpson learnt so, from Mr. Hartnell at Monterry last 
Winter, he learnt it likewise from the Americans last 
Summer at Kigurnie, & I learnt it myself when last in 
England; but did not give the subject sufficient 
attention then, conceiving that Small craft of 50 to 60 
Tons manned by 6 or 8 hands, would have answered 
every purpose for the Fur Trade, which would be 
sufficient to employ us throughout the year. But we 
now find, that two Vessels of 200 Tons and upwards, 
will be necessary ; that they cannot be usefully employed 
more than Four or Five Months in the year to the 
Northward, that they require two Captains, Four Mates, 
and Forty Four men and Boys, all of whom must remain 
idle, Seven or Eight Months of the year, unless we enter 
into the Timber Trade, and that the Crews of those two 
Vessels during the Summer, are sufficient to Navigate 
Four or Five Vessels of that burden during the Winter. 
We are therefore satisfied, that your Honors will see the 
expediency of connecting this branch of business with 
the Fur Trade, and as much valuable time (3 years at 
least) would be lost by transmitting the information we 
have collected to England, and waiting for your 
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instructions thereon, we trust you will not consider that 
we are exceeding the limits of the authority invested in 
us, by anticipating your approval of our design, and by 
our acting accordingly. 

62. In pursuance of these objects, we have it therefore 
in view,! to send the Cadbro (as early as possible after her 
return from the Sandwich Islands if found Sea Worthy 
otherwise the Vancouver) on a Trading Voyage to the 
Gulph of Georgia, and for the returns of Frazers River, 
so as to be back here, about the time that the Wiliam & 
Ann* & the chartered Ship, may be expected to arrive 
from England. The William & Ann, and Cadbro, then 
to Sail in company for the Northward : Lieut. Simpson 
in the former, to proceed direct outside Vancouvers 
Island, to the Russian Settlement of New Archangel, in 
order to ascertain if any promising branch of business, 
presents itself with the Russian Fur Coy., while the 
Cadéro, proceeds inside Vancouvers Island, with the 
outfit of Frazers River, and from thence to the Port of 
Kigurnie, where the William & Ann after being at New 
Archangel will join her. Thence proceed in Company 
to the Port of Nass, (as they cannot venture in singly) in 
order to examine the entrance of Simpsons River, and 
select an eligible situation on which to erect the Fort the 
following Season ; likewise, to intimate to the Natives 
there, and all along the Coast, our intention of embarking 


* The loss of the William and Ann in March, 1829, deranged the plans made 
for the coasting trade. See pp. 102-09, IIT. 


2 See H.B.S., IV, tn. 
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in the Trade, and at once to raise the prices, so that in 
the event of the Americans getting upon the Coast before 
us the following Season, the Indians may either hold 
their Skins until our arrival, or insist on an increased 
price. The two Vessels, are from thence to return to 
the Columbia in September or October, and take in 
Cargoes of Timber either for the Southern coast or the 
Sandwich Islands as may be considered most advisable, 
and returnin March 1830. ‘Then take a short run to the 
Northward so as to scour the Gulph of Georgia, and pick 
up the returns of Frazers River, and be back here about 
the time the Eagle may be expected from England. 

63. The Eagle from her height out of the Water, 
and imposing appearance, will answer our purpose for 
the Indian Trade, much better than the Wiliam & Ann, 
and from her strength and the size of her hold, is likewise 
much better adapted for the Timber Trade ; we are 
therefore anxious that your Honors should authorise us, 
to keep the Eagle, and send either the Cadbro or 
Vancouver home, with the returns, if either of them 
should after a proper survey be considered fit for the 
Voyage ; but if neither of those small Vessels, should be 
considered safe, that the Wiliam & Ann be sent with 
the returns in 1830. Indeed the principal object of my 
intention to forward this Dispatch to your Honors direct 
from Norway House via Canada, is that it may get to 
hand ! before the Eag/e Sails, in order that you may give 


1A. 1/56, fo. 183, Minutes of the Governor and Committee, September 
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the necessary instructions in regard to this proposed 
exchange, and in order to regulate the Insurance 
accordingly. 

64. After the arrival of the Eagle from England in 
1830, and of the William & Ann & Cadbro from the 
Gulph of Georgia & Frazers River, it is our intention to 
send two of the Vessels, say the Eagle & Wm. & Ann if 
we are allowed to keep both the Eagle or Wm. & Ann 
[&] one of the Small Vessels, with the outfit and people 
for the Establishment at the Port of Nass, where they 
will probably be detained a Month or Six Weeks, while 
the Fort is being erected, and when that Service is 
completed, return to Vancouver so as to take cargoes of 
Timber to the Southward, and return in like manner as 
the year before, so as to get to the Northward early in 
the Summer of 1831, when the whole of our force by 
Land & Sea will be in full operation, to put down our 
American Rivals, and after having passed the Summer 
on the Coast, return to the Columbia so as to take in 
Timber, and follow up the same routine in like manner 
the following year. 

65. The small Vessel, Vancouver, about 60 Tons 
burden, is the only attempt we have yet made at 
Shipbuilding, and that was made under a combination of 
unfavorable circumstances ; the want of Iron Works and 


2, 1829, “ Read Dispatches from Governor Simpson dated Fort Vancouver rst 
& 24th March & Red River Settlement 5th June. Resolved that the several 
requisitions for Goods &c. be complied with”. The Eag/e sailed from England 
at the end of October, 1829. 
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of Iron of the proper sizes for the different Works ; the 
Want of a Saw Mill, and the want of time to Season the 
Timber, as when she was begun we had no certainty 
that the Cadbro would have been sent out: this last 
want, has been a very serious evil, as after much exertion 
and difficulty in getting her built, every thing connected 
with the undertaking being new to us, her plank and 
indeed the whole of her Timber, became warped and 
contracted to such a degree, as to leave Seams so wide, 
that even with Sheathing it is doubtful they would hold 
the Oakum, if the Vessel was exposed to bad Weather ; 
and this has been the cause, of our not fitting her out for 
Sea, and laying up the Cadoro, than which, a more 
unseemly Vessel, and at same time a Vessel less adapted, 
either for Sailing or Stowage, can rarely be found, and 
to crown her imperfections affected with Dry rot; in 
short, comparing herself with her cost, it is evident that 
she was a very bad Bargain. 

66. The cost in England of every thing connected 
with Shipping, being exceedingly high, we have 
determined on making an other attempt at building, as 
in order to carry on the Timber Trade with advantage, 
we must employ Four or Five Vessels, all of which can 
as I formerly said, be manned sufficiently during the 
Winter Months, by the Officers and Crews of the two 
Vessels employed during the Summer, in the Fur Trade, 
and to this end, the Shipbuilder! who was to have come to 

1 James Anderson. See H.B.8., IV, 99-100. 
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York from Orkney last Season, will be taken across next 
Autumn, with Four half breed apprentices, and set to 
work in preparing the Timbers, and laying down two 
Vessels, of about 250 Tons burden, the hulls of which, 
with Masts Yards and other S pars, we think will not cost 
20/— p. Ton, the only real charge besides Tools and 
Iron Works, being the Wages of the Carpenter and his 
Apprentices about {100 p- Annum, the same 
Establishment of people being required, whether we 
build or not, and Provisions in the present state of our 
Farming operations being no object to us. 

67. The Annual Ship from England, by Sailing in the 
Month of October, may be expected to arrive here by 
the 1st of April. We cannot make certain of having a 
return Cargo in readiness for Shipment, before the 
Month of September, which does not seem to occasion 
any delay or inconvenience, as we do not find the 
Captains willing to start earlier ; and we have reason to 
believe, that by Sailing about the 1st of October they 
have time enough to double Cape Horn at the most 
favorable Season, altho’ all Seasons are now considered 
nearly alike favorable for that Navigation: it may 
therefore be expected, that the Ship will be detained in 
the Country one year with another, Five Months. In 
three of these Five Months, she can perform a Voyage 
either to Nass, or to the Russian Settlements, or to the 
Coasts either of California or Mexico, or to the Sandwich 
Islands, and as from our contemplated operations on this 
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Coast, some one or other of those Voyages may be_ 
necessary or desirable, (indeed a cargo of Timber would 
about cover the Expences of the whole Voyage out and 
home) I beg leave to suggest, and to recommend, that 
we be allowed to employ her if found expedient, and in 
the event of your Honors granting this permission, it 
will be necessary to provide insurance for such extra — 
voyage accordingly. 

68. It has been remarked here, that the Captains of 
the Ships from England, maintain a degree of reserve 
with the Superintendent of the Honble. Compys. affairs 
at this place, which I am satisfied cannot be intended by 
your Honors ; for instance, Captn. Hanwell? distinctly 
refused to exhibit to Chief Factor McLoughlin his Letter 
of instructions : Captn. Davidson made a mystery about 
the terms of his charter party, and Captn. Greaves? 
hesitated about exhibiting his instructions until formally 
applied for by Letter. Dr. McLoughlin as well as every 
other Gentleman interested in the Service, feels perfectly 
satisfied, from the liberal and straight forward principle 
on which the whole business is conducted, that you could 
not possibly mean to conceal from the members of your 
councils, or Superintendents of your affairs in the 
Country, any information relating to the Fur Trade, 


with which the Masters of the Honble. Coys. Ships must 


1 Henry Hanwell, junior, commander of the Company’s brig William and 
Ann, 1824-28. See H.B.8., IV, 345. 

2 John Costellow Grave, commander of the Company’s brig Eagle, 1827-33. 
See H.B.8., IV, 344-5. 
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necessarily be acquainted ; therefore no other feeling 
arises from this reserve in his mind, than one of concern, 
that the business should be exposed to inconvenience 
and difficulty, which in some instances have been serious, 
from such misapprehension of your Honors intentions. 
To prevent a recurrence of this difficulty, I beg leave to 
suggest, that the Ship if chartered for a term of years, or 
the property of the Honble. Compy. be in future 
consigned to the principal Officer at this Establishment, 
and be at his disposal until her return Cargo be Shipped. 
This Officer of course to act under your Honors 
instructions to him, in respect to his interference with the 
Ship, while in the country ; and that the instructions to 
the Captain extend only, to the Voyage from England 
to the Columbia River, and to the Voyage back from 
the Columbia after he has received his homeward Cargo ; 
with intimation, that he be subject to the orders of the 
principal officer in the Country, between the Dates of 
arrival from and departure for England. 

69. There is one part of our Shipping business, which 
gives me some uneasiness, and that is, the difficulty we 
shall labour under for a few years, in providing Seamen, 
until our half breed Lads become properly broke in to 
the Service. Our crews of this Season will be of a very 
miscellaneous description, about 20 Seamen, (many of 
them run aways & good, bad and in different as we can 
find them) 8 half breed apprentices, and 16 Landsmen, 


Sandwich Islanders and Indians ; we shall however in 
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due time form our own Marine, as I have it in view, to 
introduce annually Six half breed Boys as apprentices, to 
be engaged for a term of 7 Years at the following Wages, 
vizt. 2 years at £8 p. Annum—2 years at {10—2 years 
at {12 & 1 Year at £15 making their whole Wages for 7 
years £75 which will be entirely paid by supplies from 
our Stores. These lads will become excellent Seamen ; 
they are hardy, active & resolute, and the fittest men for 
our Service, as they were born & brought up among us, 
and consider themselves members of the Honble. Compys. 
numerous Family in this Country ; but, for some years 
to come we shall require 12 able Seamen (young, active 
& of good character) by every Ship from England on 3 
to 5 years Contracts. With those expected by the Eagle 
next year, I request that a powerful, active, young man 
of good character, accustomed to the duties of a large 
Vessel, may be sent us on a 3 to 5 years contract, in the 
capacity of 2nd Mate, but who will in all probability be 
appointed on arrival, to the situation of Chief Mate, if 
found qualified for the duties of that office. 

70. The Coasting Trade is so dangerous and harassing 
a Service, that two Mates are indispensably necessary for 
each of the Vessels, our two Vessels to be employed this 
Season will therefore require 6 officers in all. Of these 
we now have Lieut. Simpson, with Mr. Taylor,’ & Mr. 
Sinclair 2 Mates ; another Mate is expected by the Cadéro 


George Taylor. ‘See i183, 11a, 
2'Thomas Sinclair. See H.B.8., III, 456. 
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from the Sandwich Islands ; we expect a fourth Mate by 
the William & Ann from England this Season, and one 
of the Seamen will do the duty of 2nd Mate until we can 


get another from England next year: and the best 
qualified of the Mates, will be appointed to the command 


of one of the Vessels. All these arrangements, are left to 
the direction of Lieut. Simpson, on whom devolves the 
management of the Coasting Trade, and in regard to 
whom, I consider it my duty to say, that he fully answers 
my expectations being a valuable acquisition to the 
Service. 

71. The Indent for Shipment 1830, has been prepared 
with much attention, and will I have no doubt to your 
Honors appear on a large scale, amounting to about 
£11,000 but we do not think it can be curtailed without 
injury to the Trade. I therefore beg leave to request, 
that it may be complied with in full, and that our 
descriptions of the articles with the quantities and prices, 
may be particularly attended to in the orders to the 
Tradesmen, as clerical errors & omissions in this respect, 
have occasioned much inconvenience and some loss, in 
almost every Shipment that has been made to the 
Columbia for several years past. 

72. This Department labours under a_ serious 
disadvantage by the heavy advance! of 70 p. Cent laid 
upon its Importations. ‘This advance may have been 
necessary to cover the Expences of Freight and other 


1See p. 70; HA.B.S., IV, lxxvi-viu; and H.B.8., III, passim. 
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Shipping charges up to the year 1826, but since then, 
the Importations have amounted to £4500 and upwards, 
50 p. Cent on which would we think have been 
sufficient, and in making up the Accounts of the two last 
years we have taken the liberty of assuming that advance. 
The importations are now becoming so heavy, upwards 
of £10,000 p. Annum, that 334d. p. Cent we think, will 
fully cover all charges, I therefore beg leave to 
recommend, that you authorise us, to reduce the 
advance accordingly, beginning with the Shipment of 
last year 1828. While the advance was at 70 p. Cent, 
the Department sustained a loss of 20 p. Cent on all Sales 
effected to Clerks, Servants & Trappers, and a loss of 
about 40 p. Cent on Sales to Commissioned Gentlemen, 
as we could not,with propriety, charge a higher price to 
Gentlemen & Servants on the West than on the East side 
the Mountains. Even at 50 p. Cent. advance, we sustain 
a loss of 20 p. Cent on Sales to Commissioned Gentlemen, 
and about ro p. Cent on the rest of the Importation, as 
no allowance is made for Waste, Damage, loss or the 
Expences of this Depot. It is unquestionably proper, 
that the advance should be sufficient to cover all charges, 
but I consider it highly injurious to the business, to price 
our Goods higher than they really cost, as many in this 
Country, who have dealings with Indians, do not look to 
the quantum of advance, or the principle on which such 
advance is made, but with a view to guard against loss, 
charge their goods at too high a price. It is injurious in 
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other points of view ; all Gentlemen in charge of Posts 
are anxious to excel in making profits, but if they find 
from the heavy cost of their outfit, that profits cannot be 
made, they become disgusted with the Posts they occupy, 
anxious to change situations, indifferent about the Trade, 
dissatisfied with the Indians, and in order to give their 
respective charges a favorable appearance, bolster their 
accounts with fictitious credits. The present outcry on 
the East side the Mountains, against extension of dade: 
in this quarter, moreover arises in a great measure from 
this cause, it being observed, that the profits are small for 
the amount of capital employed in the business, compared 
with the result of our Trade in the Northern & Southern 
Departments, without considering, that the Importations 
to York & Moose are only charged with an advance of 
334d. p. Cent, while those to this Department are charged 
with 70 p. Cent. Under those circumstances I trust there 
will be no objections, to our putting the Importations to 
this Coast on the same footing in regard to the advance, 
as those to the Bay, as altho the Voyage is much longer, 
I think it will be found, that while our Indents amount 
to £10,000 and upwards, the Goods can be delivered 
here at about the same price as at York or Moose. 

73- While on the subject of advance, it may be proper 
to notice some charges made last Season in an account 
brought by the William & Ann against this Department. 
When that Vessel was here in 1826, it was found that she 
had many superflous articles, some of them second hand 
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or half worn, which were necessary or might be useful 
here, and they were accordingly transferred to this 
Department: now, it was fully expected by Chief 
Factor McLoughlin, that such of those articles as were 
new, should only be charged at cost prices, while those 
that were second hand should be charged according to 
their value, as the advance on the Cargo was supposed to 
be fully sufficient to cover every expence connected with 
the Voyage ; but we find on examining this account of 
“odds & ends”? amounting to about £600, that the 
advance of 70 p. Cent. forms an item of about £250 
thereof ; and when I notice a few other items of this 
account, your Honors will perceive, that the credits of 
the Ship are swolen up, at the expence and to the 
prejudice of this Department. One of the items of this 
account is {19,,8,,6, for Boarding Netting and Stantions, 
which was the prime cost in 1825, and altho’ they were 
perfectly useless on board the William & Ann, not 
required here, being merely taken to prevent their being 
lost, and second hand, still are they charged to this 
Deptmt. at original cost with 70 p. Cent advance thereon. 
There is an other item of £76 for Beef & Pork Superflous 
Stores, which if not taken from the Ship by us, would 
have been lost to the Compy., as Provisions are generally 
unfit for use after crossing the line Four times, yet the 70 
p. Cent advance is here continued. Charges for Sails and 
Second hand chain cable in like manner with advance, 
and a charge of {12 12/— with advance for Cooks Hearth, 
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which we took as much to accommodate Captn. Hanwell 
as ourselves in exchange for another, for which no credit 
is given. I regret very much being under the necessity, 
of occupying your Honors attention by the notice of 
those trifles, it being to the general concern of no real 
consequence, as we are well aware that the Fur Trade is 
only charged with the Expences actually incurred ; but 
for the sake of regularity, it is proper that every branch 
of the business should bear its own burden only, otherwise 
it is impossible to know, whether each branch is well 
conducted or the contrary, or doing a good or a bad 
business. 

74. In reference to our intended opposition to the 
Americans on the Coast, we expect to injure them very 
materially, by depriving them of the benefits arising 
from their dealings with the Russians. Too this end, we 
have it in view to propose furnishing the Russian Fur 
Compy. regularly, with all the British Manufactures they 
require,’ deliverable at New Archangel, at whatever we 
can get above 334 p. Cent on prime cost, altho’ our 
demand in the first instance will be 70 p. Cent; and 
taking Furs in payment, at any price below 10 p. Cent 
off the average Sale Net price in England since the 
Coalition. Their annual demands we think, may 
amount to from 3 to £5000, and so important is it to the 
Honble. Compys. interests to cut out the Americans, 
that in our humble opinion, it would be good policy, to 


tSee p.85 ; H.B.S8., IV, lxxxii—iv; H.B.S., VI, xi-xii, 25, 27; and H.B.S., 
VII, xi—xiii. . 
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undertake supplying them for a term of 3 to 5 Years, 
even as low as 334 p. Cent advance on prime cost, which 
will cover the Expences of transport, as in that case our 
Indents will amount to 12 to £15,000 p. Annum. The 
transport from hence to New Archangel, will occasion 
no material expence, and interfere very little with our 
other operations. We shall not however, enter into any 
contract for a term of years, until we have your Honors 
instructions, which may be here in Spring 1830 as this 
Despatch will in all probability get to hand before the 
Eagle Sails this ensuing autumn. 

75. Our operations on the Coast are now becoming so 
extended, that I beg leave to recommend an Annual 
Insurance being effected on Ship or Ships & Cargoes to 
the amount of £5000; covering all Voyages to the 
Northward and Southward, likewise to the Sandwich 
Islands and Russian Settlements at all Seasons of the 
year. ‘This insurance should be against the dangers of 
the navigation and capture by Indians ; the former is by 
no means so hazardous, as on the British coasts, and the 
latter is not great as regards the Ship from the measures 
of defence that will be taken, altho’ considerable in 
regard to individual life. 


24th March 1829 


The foregoing part of this Dispatch was written up to 
the Day of its Date say the rst Inst., but the flattering 
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prospects we then had I am grieved to say are in the short 
space of a few weeks changed to the most gloomy as will 
be seen by the following narrative. 

On the 5th the Owyhee Captn. Dominis of Boston 
came into the River and anchored off the old Fort :1 
immediately on rect. of this information, Chief Factor 
McLoughlin went down to make enquiries respecting 
the object of her visit and learnt that the Owyhee and 
Convoy of Boston belonging to Marshall & Wiles? left that 
Port in August last for the purpose of Trading on this 
Coast, that the Owyhee came on direct without touching 
any where and that the Convoy had instructions to call at 
the Friendly or Society Islands for Islanders to make up 
numbers as they are less expensive than American 
Seamen. ‘That it was intended that one of them should 
remain in the River during the Summer for the purposes 
of Fishing Salmon and Trading Furs. Captn. Domini, 
commenced Trade immediately on arrival at a much 
lower Tariff than ours say Guns for 6 Skins & 24 point 
Blankets for 2 Skins with other articles in proportions 
whereas, our ‘Tariff was 18 Skins for a Gun & 5 for a 
Blanket : we however reduced our prices forthwith 
sending parties in all directions to intercept distant 

1 T.e., Fort George. 

2 Josiah Marshall and Dixey Wildes of Boston, Mass. See Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, XXVIII, S. E. Morison, “ New England and the opening of the 
Columbia River Salmon Trade, 1830”, pp. 111-323; ibid., XXXIV, F. W. 
Howay, “ Brig Owhyhee in the Columbia, 1827”, pp. 324-9, and ibid., 


XXXV, F. W. Howay, “ The Brig Owhyhee in the Columbia, 1829-30”, 
pp. 10-21. 
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Indians and placing Mr. Manson } Clerk and a few men 
along side of him which has had the desired effect as the 
Opposition have not as yet got a couple of Hundred 
Skins and I am in hopes they will find the visit so 
unprofitable as not to repeat it. 

On the Eveng. of the 12th we had information by note 
from Mr. Manson that the Convoy came across the Bar 
on the Eveng. of the roth. On the morning of the 15th 
Lieut. Simpson arrived here by Canoe from Fort George 
with the melancholy intelligence that the William & Ann 
was totally lost? and that all on board amounting to 26 
Souls had perished on the South Spit inside the Bar at 
the entrance of the River on the Eveng. or Night of the 
roth. From that Gentleman’s report in a Letter 
addressed to me under Date the 18th Inst.* it appears that 
as he was preparing to leave the Sandwich Islands the 
Wm. & Ann Captn. Swan 4 arrived all well at the Harbour 
of Woahoo on the 12th Feby. in about 5 months from 
England having parted company with her consort the 
Ganymede®* in the Bay of Biskay on the 25th Septemr. ina 
Gale of Wind and that they had not seen each other 
afterwards. That in consequence of the arrival of the 
Wm. & Ann, Lieut. Simpson agreed with Captn. Swan 
to remain at the Islands a few Days longer while the 


1 Donald Manson. See H.B.8., I, 458. 


3 This letter has not been traced in the Company’s archives. 
4 John Pearson Swan. See H.B.8., IV, 356. 
erSee TB Oil V5 720 
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latter should take in Water and refresh in order that they 
might proceed in company to the River but that after 
being at Sea 3 Days it was found the Wm. & Ann Sailed 
better than the Cadébro and Captn. Swan becoming 
impatient it was determined he should proceed without 
delay. They accordingly parted company on the 
Eveng. of the 19th but Lieut. Simpson kept the Wm. 
© Ann in sight until the Eveng. of the 21st for the last 
time. 

The Cadéro made the Land on the 8th Inst. but was 
occupied until the Eveng. of the 12th in beating up 
against a Northerly Wind when she crossed the Bar in 
safety and anchored in the River. Lieut. Simpson 
immediately afterwards pulled across to Fort George 
where he received information from Mr. Manson of the 
Melancholy fate of the William & Ann + and on board 
the American Vessels he learnt that the Wiliam & Ann 
and Convoy crossed the Bar in compy. on the Eveng. of 
the roth in moderate Weather & Smooth Water, that 
the latter shot ahead and got within the Cape but that 
through some unfortunate and unaccountable accident 
the William & Ann having missed Stays fell on the South 
breakers or Spit where she cast anchor. That soon 
afterwards he saw the people occupied in getting out the 
Long Boat and when his own Vessel was moored he sent 
a Boat to assist the William & Ann: On approaching her 
however they found she was abandoned and as the break 
was heavy on the Spit and the Vessel rolling very much 
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they did not venture on board. That they looked out 
for her at Day break the following Morning but no part 
of her was to be seen. That in the Eveng. of the 11th 
some Hats with fragments of the Wreck were washed 
ashore likewise two of the Boats which were not 
materially injured. And their opinion was that on finding 
the Vessel bilged the people had attempted to get ashore 
in the Boats which they supposed were swamped in the 
Suri 

Lieut. Simpson said that the Ships compy. consisted of 
Captn. Swan, a mate & 14 men & Boys from England, 
with 10 Sandwich Islanders he put on board at Woahoo 
out of 16 engaged there for the Service as he had not 
accommodation for them in the Cadébro. The Vessel 
appeared to have seperated in the course of the night as 
part of the Hull and Rigging was found on the middle 
sand a Day or two afterwards. On the 12th the Masters 
of the American Vessels sent a mate and ro men to assist 
Mr. Manson and his people in saving any part of the 
Cargo that might be washed ashore. Lieut. Simpson 
sent his mate & crew likewise to assist and on the 
information reaching us Chief Factor McMillan with Dr. 
Tod} & 10 men started for the same object ; very little 
however has been found as will be seen by the enclosed 
list. Early on the 18th Mr. McMillan arrived from Fort 
George with intimation of a horrible report having 
reached him the preceding Day that Captn. Swan and 6 

1 Doctor William Todd. See H.B.8., I, 471-2 and H.B.S8., II, passim. 
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of the people had Landed from the Wreck on the Eveng. 
of the roth at the Clatsop Village opposite Cape 
Disappointment and were murdered by the Natives. 
On rect. of this information that Gentleman was 
immediately sent back to Fort George accompanied by 
Lieut. Simpson for the purpose of making further 
enquiry on the spot and in the event of the report being 
confirmed with instructions to call upon the American 
Vessels for assistance and whether they rendered it or not 
to punish the Murderers if found expedient as p. my 
Letter of that Date. They reached Fort George at 
midnight on the rgth where a variety of circumstances 
came to light which left no doubt that Captn. Swan and 
all his people had reached the Clatsop Village in safety 
but were immediately massacred by its blood thirsty 
inhabitants. An attack on the Village was therefore 
planned and application made through Lieut. Simpson 
to the American Captain Dominis for assistance, but he 
distinctly refused to take up Arms, nor would he allow 
his Crew to act with us altho the latter expressed a desire 
to Volunteer. It was then requested that they should 
discontinue the Sale of Guns and Ammunition to Indians 
for a few Days which they agreed to but the Sale of those 
articles was suspended for that Day only. In the 
meantime our Gentlemen and people were closely 
Watched in the Woods and on the Water by the Natives 
and messengers constantly employed in conveying to the 
Village information of every movement that took place 
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at the camp. It was ascertained that several hundred 
Indians were collected at the Village from the surrounding 
neighbourhood and that they were fully prepared for a 
desperate resistance having placed their Women & 
children in security in the Woods. Under those 
circumstances it was considered advisable to relinquish 
their first intention and the punishment was accordingly 
deferred until a more favorable opportunity should 
present itself. Indeed it is very fortunate that they came 
to this determination otherwise tis probable that very few 
would have escaped as the Natives who are amply 
provided with Arms and Ammunition & outnumbred 
our people by Io to 1 the party at their disposal 
not exceeding 30 effective men in all. Measures 
however must be taken (when the Natives are less 
on their guard and we better prepared) to avange 
this horrible massacre in a manner that will strike 
terror among all the Surrounding Tribes otherwise 
the whole of the White population in this country 
will be constantly exposed to the most imminent 
danger. 

The only information in reference to business collected 
by Lieut. Simpson from Captn. Swan was that the 
William and Ann with a small assortment of Goods was 
intended for the Trade of the Coast with the complement 
of people as she then was except himself who was 
conditionally engaged to remain a year or two, but that 
he was anxious to return to England by the Ganymede 
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this Season ; and he further said that the Ganymede was 
a large dull Sailing chartered Bark having the greater 
part of the Outfit on board. The Packet was Sealed & 
remained on board so that no Letter either public or 
private was received in short nothing of any discription 
was got from her but Lieut. Simpsons pocket chronometer 
(which had been sent to England for repair) and a few 
Scotch Newspapers. 

The object of Lieut. Simpsons Voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands is explained in the pargh.? of this Dispatch 
which has been very satisfactorily accomplished. He 
Pe the Revers one the roth December and reached 
Woahoo on the 21st Jany. performing the Voyage out in 
35 Days. Introduced himself to Richard Charlton 2 Esq. 
the British Consul Genl. in the Pacific and the most 
respectable British resident in the Islands handed to that 
Gentleman my Letter of Credit of 17 Novr., and was 
received and treated with the utmost attention while in 
the Islands. He found that a strong feeling existed 
against the Honble. Compy. among the American 
residents there who are all interested in the Fur Trade 
and Shipping of the Coast and who from their weight and 
number take a lead in every thing relating to business 
and this feeling went so far as to assume the appearance 
of a combination against him both in regard to the Sale of 
his Timber and to procuring the Servants we required. 


1 See paragraph 61, p. 86. 
2 See H.B.S., IV, xciii. 
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Mr. Charlton on the contrary took him by the hand at 
once and shewed such a disposition to be useful that he 
determined on appointing him Agent for the Honble. 
Compy. (as I had authorised him to appoint some one to 
that office) and placed the Cargo 1n his hands to be 
disposed of his commission being 24 p. Cent in Wholesales 
and 5 p. Cent retail. Part of it went off at 100 $ p. 
1000 ft. while he was on the Islands and the remainder 
would probably fetch from 75 to 100 $. It was not in 
good order for immediate use having been Sawn & 
Shipped direct from the hands of the axe Man, but had it 
been seasoned would have commanded a more ready Sale 
at a better price. The consumption of the Islands has 
hitherto been met by Shipments to fill up from Boston 
and by small quantities taken from the Coast by the Fur 
Traders :- it amounts at present to about 200000 feetsps 
annum but is rapidly increasing and for an annual supply 
of that quantity we may calculate on obtaining from 65 
to 75 $ p. 1000 ft. of Inch Deals. A small quantity of 
2 to 3 Inch of Pine & Oak plank would command a 
price nearly proportionate to the increased thickness and 
a few spars would likewise go off. At the Islands Lieut. 
Simpson further learnt that the demand for Timber at 
Lima was great commanding from 100 to 200 $ p. 
1000 ft. according to the quantity in the market. This 
information is highly satisfactory as it fully confirms the 
opinion we entertained of this branch of business and for 
further particulars connected with Lieut. Simpsons visit 
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to the Sandwich Islands and for his observations on the 
loss of the William & Ann likewise his directions for 
crossing the Bar of the Columbia which may be useful to 
other Vessels I beg leave to refer to his report & sketch 
herewith transmitted.1. From the Sandwich Islands he 
addressed your Honors through Mr. Secty. Smith and 
forwarded my Letter and its enclosures of 17th Novemr.? 
by a Ship going to Singapore as there was none there 
sailing for England or America. 

The melancholy fate of the William & Ann deranges 
all our plans in regard to the business of the Coast for this 
year and I fear will prevent our Establishing the Post of 
Nass next year as the loss of so many lives together with 
that of the Ship and outfit are difficulties which it is 
scarcely possible to surmount in the face of opposition 
and surrounded as we are by hostile Indians who are 
picking us off at all quarters and keeping us in a constant 
state of alarm by reports of Murders every succeeding 
Day. Indeed we are much ata loss what to do or to 
advise under existing circumstances. 

But after the best consideration that can be given the 
subject in the short time now at my disposal (as I purpose 
commencing my Voyage across the continent Tomorrow) 

* These documents have not been traced in the Company’s archives. 

2 See p. 46, n. 1, and p- 86. A. 1/56, fo. 93d., Minutes of the Governor and 
Committee, October 21, 1829, “ Read Dispatches from Governor Simpson 
dated Fort Vancouver 14th [17th] Nov. 1828, Norway House 30th June Moose 
Factory gth Augst. & La Chine 30th Augst. & roth Septr.” The dispatch of 


November 17, 1828, must have been a copy sent in the Company’s packet. No 
reference to the receipt of the original sent via Singapore has been traced. 
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we beg to recommend that the Eag/e be despatched with 
the whole of the Outfit applied for as p. requisitions for 
Shipment 1830 or Outfit 1831 amounting to £8374. 4. 10 
transmitted?’ and that she be* made soverm= te this 
Department for the purpose of entering on the Coasting 
and Timber Trades and be provided with a commander 
to remain in the Country for 3 years at least ; a Stout 
Strong active man accustomed to the duties of a large 
Vessel on a 3 years Engagement likewise for the country 
in the capacity of Chief Mate and a Ships carpenter with 
1g Men and Boys also for the country, the men on 3 
years Engagements and the Boys for 5 years. The 
commander is intended to be transferred to the Cadbro or 
Vancouver and the Mate to be employed as may be found 
necessary. The people I trust will be selected young, 
able bodied and of good character and the Carpenter if 
possible a Scotch or North of England man who 
understands his business well and fit to Work as well as to 
direct ; not an English Dock Yard man as they are 
particular about fare, accustomed to a regular routine of 
duty and will not accommodate themselves to make 


1 The following remarks are written in another hand in pencil in the 
margin : 


order’d 25 p: Ct.on Duffle 

4896 Ig 4 3 pt. Blankets Coating 
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order’d N.W. Twist [Tobacco] 
(?]574 15 8 Shot 
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shifts. As soon after the Eag/e Sails as possible, say before 
the end of this year, I have to request that an other 
Vessel be sent out with such proportion of the double 
Outfit as was on board the William & Ann and that half 
the requisition for Shipment 1831 or Outfit 1832 
herewith transmitted. This Vessel,! whether chartered 
or purchased for the Honble. Compys. Service to take 
back the returns and her Cargo to be made up with 
about 100,000 feet of Inch Deals to be delivered either 
at the Sandwich Islands or Lima as may best suit the 
interests of the Vessel. 

The unfortunate situation in which we are now placed 
without a months consumption of Goods in our Stores 
shews the necessity of our having a years outfit on hand 
in advance: likewise the danger to which the Trade of 
the Country and the lives of the people would be exposed 
by hazarding all our Imports in one bottom and on these 
important considerations I trust your Honors will comply 
with our demand altho’ the outlay of money will be very 
considerable. I have also to request that a Suit of 
Sails with stores complete be sent out by one of the 
Vessels of next Season for the Cadéro or Vancouver 
both Vessels being nearly of the same size and rigged 
alike if they have not been already forwarded by 
the Ganymede. 


1’The Governor and Committee purchased the Jsabe//a which sailed in 
company with the Fag/e at the end of October, 1 829. The Lsabe//a was lost on 
entering the Columbia River on May 2, 1830, but the greater part of the cargo 
was saved. See H.B.8., IV, 83. 


He 
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It will be proper to put the Captains on their guard 
against the Natives on making the River: they should 
be instructed to allow none on board either Male or 
Female until they have communication with the 
Establisht. Many of our Naval Gentlemen have not 
been sufficiently circumspect on that head and difhculties 
have arisen in consequence which had nearly involved us 
in trouble with the Indians. 

We do not know the terms on which the Ganymede 1s 
chartered but if we can prevail on Captain Haynes! we 
mean to ship about 100,000 feet of Deals by her either 
for the Sandwich Islands or Lima as may suit him best 
allowing him about jth of the Net proceeds as Freight. 

As we are likely to have frequent communication with 
the Sandwich Islands and Spanish Settlements in future 
I beg leave to recommend that about {300 Stg. in 
Dollars be sent by one of the Ships of next Season as 
there is a loss of 25 p. Cent Exchange on Dfts. in 
England. 

The Cad6ro will in about 10 Days hence be despatched 
for the returns of Fort Langley and then sent with the 
outfit of that Establishment, or if the Ganymede arrives 
previous to her departure will at same time take the 
Outfit; and after she comes back with the returns 
proceed to the Russian Settlements in order to open a 
negotiation with the superintendent of the affairs of that 
concern for the objects stated in my Letter to that 

1 Leonard ]. Hayne. See 7.678. 1V lexxvinzg- 
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Gentleman under Date the zoth Inst.1 to which I beg 
reference and which I think might be much facilitated 
by a communication between your Honors and the 
Directors of that association in St. Petersburg. Indeed 
such an arrangement as I have proposed would be as 
important and advantageous to the Russian Fur Coy. as 
to the Hudson’s Bay Compy. as the system of Trade 
pursued by the American adventurers is as injurious to 
them as to us, but were both concerns to co-operate we 
could in a very short time drive them from the Coast and 
enjoy the benefits arising from the Trade in peace and 
quietness and at a moderate expence as it is the Arms and 
ammunition Sold by the Americans on the coast that 
renders the Service so hazardous which is increasing in 
danger every succeeding year as from Trading Guns they 
got to Riffles, from Rifles to Muskets and this Season 
from Muskets to Long Guns carrying 10 Balls to the 
pound with percussion and flint Locks united an 
improvement I have not yet seen. 

If the Ganymede comes in safe, the whole of the 
business of this Department will go on as already noticed, 
except as regards the Coasting ‘Trade and Establishing of 
Nass and even in the former a little will be done altho 
we cannot make a strong impression until we are better 
prepared. But if the Ganymede does not come in safe we 


* A copy of Simpson’s letter to the Governor of the Russian American Fur 
Company is in D. 4/16, fos. 22d.—24d. Part of it is printed (and dated March 
21, 1829) in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 311-12. 
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shall do our best to hold our business together altho it 
will be most Seriously deranged and injured as our Stores 


are nearly empty. 


Rep RIVER SETTLEMENT 


5th fune 1829 


Since writing the foregoing part of this Despatch, 
I have accomplished the Voyage between Fort 
Vancouver and this place occupying 66 Days; having 
started on the 25th March and reaching Fort Nez 
Perces on the 30th, Okanagan on the 6th of April, 
Fort Colvile on the rith, Fort Assiniboine! on the 
30th, Edmonton House* on the 3d May, Carlton ® on 


1B. 8/a/1, Fort Assiniboine Journal, April 30, 1829, “ Fine weather . . . in the 
afternoon we were very happy to find that Governor Simpson had overcome all 
the difficulties of his voyage from York last summer to Fort Vancouver via 
western Caledonia, & Frasers River, and reached here this day in health and high 
spirits as also his hardy voyagers who merit aplause for safely accomplishing so 
ardious a route. . . 

2B. 60/a/26, Edmonton House Journal, May 3, 1829, ‘‘ Fine weather. 
About noon Governor Simpson arrived from the Columbia accompanied by 
Chief Factor McMillan, Doctor Todd, Dond. Ross Clk. & Captain Taylor. . . 7% 
Ibid., May 5, 1829, “...- this evening all hands highly gratified with a Dance 
which Governor Simpson was pleased to entertain them with”. Ibid., May 6, 


1829, ‘‘ Governor Simpson took his departure for Carlton in a Boat manned by 


ten men...” 


3B. 27/a/17, Carlton House Journal, May 12, 1829, “ Wind Sly. Clear fine 
Weather. About g OClock AM. Governor Simpson, Mr. McMillan Doctor 
Todd & Mr. Ross Arrived in a Boat manned with g men from Edmonton...” 
Ibid., May 13, 1829, “‘ Wind Sly. Clear warm Weather Governor Simpson & 
Suite started About 6 OClock AM for Fort Pelly on Horse back with About 21 
Horses. Sent Men with Carts with their Baggage and a Canoe to South Branch 


Rivets. 
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the 12th, Fort Pelly! on the 18th and Fort Garry 
on the 2g9th.? 


The business of the different Establishts. we passed on 
our way up the Columbia, was in a regular & promising 
state and by the latest reports we had of the American 
parties it appeared they were in great distress being 
destitute of ammunition and other necessaries ; that they 
had few or no Furs and that it was more than probable 
they would withdraw to the banks of the Missouri in the 
course of the Season. We met large bodies of Indians at 
every Establisht. who assembled for the purpose of 
communicating with me: they were on the whole 
orderly and well conducted and we parted on excellent 
terms. At the Dalles and Chiites portages we likewise 
saw a great many Indians who were disposed to be 
troublesome, particularly at the latter place and had we 
not been fully on our guard and well prepared they would 
have attacked us. 


1B. 159/a/10, “ Journal Swan River District 1828/29”, May 18, 1829, 
“... To my surprise Gov. Simpson Chief Factor MacMillan Chief Trader 
D. Ross & Dr. Todd accompanied by nine men and Twenty Horses arrived [at 
Fort Pelly] in the dusk of the evening from the Columbia via the Sascatchawan 
. . . after some little refreshment the Gentlemen retired to rest”. Ibid., May 20, 
1829, “ The men attached to Gov. Simpson’s party preparing Two Canoes for 
the purpose of descending the Assinaboin River to the Settlement of the same 
name or Red River Colony at the Hour of 4 P.M they all embarked supplied 
them with such necessaries as Fort Pelly could afford and they required for the 
voyage gave them one of my men as a Bowsman for one of their Canoes their 
Horses remain at this place. . . ” 

2B. 235/a/12, Fort Garry Journal, May 29, 1829, ‘‘... this Morning fine, 
but very Sultry Governor Simpson accompanied by Mr. McMillan Doctr. Todd 
& Mr. Ross arrived from the Columbia all in Good Health”. B. 235/a/13, 
Fort Garry Journal, June 6, 1829, “. . . Governor Simpson & Mr. McMillan 
left this in a light Canoe...” 
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At Fort Colvile I received a Packet from New 
Caledonia giving a very favorable report of the ‘Trade of 
that part of the Country, the profits exceeding those of 
any former year. ‘Iwo of the Servants! sent with the 
packet I am concerned to say were drowned in descending 
Frazers River and an other was murdered by an Indian 
at Frazers Lake in the course of the Spring but I am as 
yet unacquainted with the cause. 

On my arrival at the height of Land I found advices 
from all parts of this Deptmt.: they are of the most 
pleasing and satisfactory mature reporting excellent 
returns in Furs (particularly Musquash) the rapid 
increase of Beaver throughout the country, abundance of 
Provisions, the most perfect tranquility among the 
Natives and the welfare of our different Establishments : 
indeed, as far as I am at present able to judge, the affairs 
of the Northern Deptmt. look better this Season in every 
point of view than they have done for many years. 

As I consider it highly important that this Despatch 
with the accompanying Indents and other documents as 
p- List? should reach your Honors before the departure 
of the Columbia Ship I mean to forward it without delay 
and to that end shall proceed to Bas de la Riviere 


1 According to B.239/1/3, Northern Department District Statements, fos. 1o— 
11, Outfit 1828-29, Francois Clairmont and Ignace McDonell were “ Drowned 
coming out with Express Sp.’29 ”’, and Jacques Toranquash was “* Murdered by 
the Natives 20th Jany. 1829”. All three men were attached to Western 
Caledonia. 

2'The “List” is not attached to the dispatch and, so far, has not been 
taced.» mee 7.00. - 8 
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Tomorrow in hopes of meeting the Express Canoe from 
Canada ; from thence go on to Norway House where I 
have it in view to hold a general Council instead of going 
to York, and after the principal arrangements of the 
Season are finished proceed via Lake Superior to Moose 
and thence to Montreal where I hope to arrive in 


Septemr.} 
I have the honor to be 


Honble. Sirs 
Your mo. Obedt. Hum. St. 
GEO. SIMPSON 
To The Govr. Depty. Govr. & Committee 
of the Honble. Hudsons Bay Coy. 
London 


1On June 4,1 829, Simpson wrote from the Red River Settlement to Andrew 
Colvile (Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, Vol. 27 and 28, Pele) 
“... My Health is not bad, but still I am never perfectly well and I find that 
exertions which were formerly but exercise for me are now fatiguing, indeed my 
snow shoe walk across the Mountains and overland journey from Saskatchawaine 
have wrought mea good deal; a trip to England I think might be of service to me 
and I am in hopes the Committee have by their Spring Dispatch authorised me 
to go home in the Fall, indeed I think it will be proper for me to go whether they 


have or have not for the benefit of Medical advice”. Thereafter Simpson’s 
movements were as follows : 

1829 
June 6 Left Red River Settlement. July 24 Arrived New Brunswick 
June 22-26 Council held at Norway House on Brunswick Lake. 

House. July 28 Arrived at Moose Factory. 

June 30 Left Norway House. August 13 Left Moose Factory. 
July 3 Arrived Bas de la Riviére. August 1g Left Abitibi House. 
July 8 Arrived at Lac la Pluie. August 22 Arrived at Timiskaming. 
July 14-15 At Fort William. Then via Lac des Allumettes, Fort 
July 16 AL Pic: Coulonge, Lac des Chats and Lake 
July 18-22 At Michipicoten. of ‘Two Mountains. 


August 27. Arrived at Lachine. 
Sept. 24. To sail from New York to Liverpool in the William Burns. 
Oct. 21 Introduced to the Committee in London. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DocuMENTS 


ete CHINA TRADE 


(1) 
Account! of Beaver Skins Returns from the Trade of the 
N.W. Co. sold by McTavish, Fraser & Co. to Messrs. Jno. 
Ferguson & Co. under a contract to export the same to 
Canton for Joint Account and Invoiced & paid for to the 
N.W. Co. as follows viz. 


Fine Parchment Beaver @ 15/6 p. lb. 
Cloudy & Cub Do. LO, at 


H7Q2 Skins Net 1b. 
Feby. 2 5 Bundles each 272 is 1,360) 


ae 255 2,550f 5,893 Fine @15/6 4,507 1 6 
ics ame e205 45770: 7,039 Cloudy 12/6 4,709, 7 6 
9 a  <300 2570025031 Cub ee 1,200 99 6 
16°67. +; meso 12010 e530 Fine 5/6 14,367 14° = 
63 a » 130 8,190 12,518 Cloudy 12/6 7822" 1h 6 
AS 5, pe t5O, 6.750 4.530 Cub es 203i 5 = 
385030. 51,142 £35,028 It = 
1793 
Mar.13 126 Bundles each 130 16,380 24,873 Fine 15/0 10,276 11 6 
2s, 3 130 12,090 
Tr eA ener 12/6 11,083. 1h 
A ess 104 
. ” » I50 meet 71053 Fine Cub ” 4,408 mG 
I . 181 257 Superfine 15/6 FOO) 13. 6 
30,058. 51,357 £45,507 12,6 


1A. 7/1, fos. 37d.-39. 
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1794 Skins Net lb. 
Apl. 1 130 Bundles each 130 is to9e9 | 
Tite 117 25,3401 0 me 
I © ve, 
120 5 3 130: 45,600 
I ” TOO 
fy en gf Cloudy 
I ” 120 
59 +5 3 150 8,850 
I - 154 
tS aeeeae a esse 
I 


Ioc 


42,500 56,012 


1795 
Mar. 19 103 Bundles each 130 is 135390 
bi Pes 100 +20,538 Fine 
I ”? go] 
Tone ay 3° 130 ne 
I 5 2) 
Sinn? + 150 | 050 
ue Xe 5 ae 5,366 Cub 


Apl. 1 93 Bundles each 130 is 12,090, 


1796 
I > 
FOG am iss 
I 39 


377530 5057 24 


To David Scott & Ca: 


He) 


164] 18,580 Fine 


13,650 
Bo f 219353 Cloudy 


259993 39933 


15/6 19,643 3 


F2/6«15,039 “Jeme 


12/6 4,026 17 6 


£38,809 8 


15/6 


BE,910 19 


12/6 3,353 15 ae 
£35,408 4 — 
15/6 14,399 10 — 
12/6 13,345 12m 
£27,745 2 © 
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Abstract of the foregoing for the 5 years viz. 


1792 38,930 Skins weighg. 51,142 lb. Invoice £35,628 11 — 


1793= 30,158 5; . 51,357 . 35,867 12 6 
1704) 42,500. “,, a 56,012 ne 38,809 8 —- 
1795 375530 ” ” $1,724 ” 3554.08 4 a 
1796 25,993 55 »» 39933 » 27,745 2 6 

184,111 250,168 173,458 18 — 
Avge. 36,822 50,034 34,007 15 7 


Average weight p. Skin rlb. 530z. 
» value ,, ,, nearly 19/- upwards of 18/11 


Memo. Subsequently to these contracts and in continuance 
of the supply of Beaver & other Skins for the China Market, 
an arrangement was made with Messrs. Nicklin & Griffiths of 
Philadelphia and afterwards with Messrs. Seton, Maitland & 
Co. of New York, under which an Annual Shipment to the 
average amount of above $100,000 was made to Canton and 
Cargoes of China produce imported into the United States the 
last of which Cargoes for account of our House was that of the 
Jean in 1801 exceeding $150,000. Subsequently to the new 
N.W. agreement in 1804, no further shipments were made on 
account of the proprietors, but until the time of the American 
Embargo in 1808 a parcel of Fine & Cloudy Beaver was 
annually retained in America and sold at New York for the 
China Market, the usual quantity being 20 @ 25,000 Skins. 

During the years of Commercial restriction, which ensued 
in America this trade was nearly suspended, but one parcel of 
Skins was shipped to Halifax and being from thence carried to 
N. York ultimately found their way to China. 

In 1810 Mr. Astor sent his first adventure to the Columbia 
and the returns of his trade in that River & on the N.W. Coast 
were sent to China until the year 1813 when the trade fell into 
the hands of the N.W. Co. and since then the Annual Supply 
has been about 15000 Skins, but of a quality greatly inferior 
to those formerly sent from London & from New York. 

It is right to add that the Contract with Messrs. John 
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Ferguson & Co. was a losing Concern and therefore was not 
continued. In fact the restrictions imposed on the private 
Trade by the E.I. Co. and the disadvantageous manner of 
remittance caused expenses which the trade could not bear, & 
subsequently in 1813 & 1814 the case was the same, when the 
N.W. Co. sent the Skins to Canton in British Ships & subject 
to the regulations of the E.I. Co. In both cases the result was 
the same, the trade was thrown into the hands of the Americans 
& after paying them heavy charges & large commissions, it 
was still more profitable to the Proprietors than to continue it 
on their own acct. 
1st Sepir. 1823 
Sf{imon] McG[itiivray] 


(11) 
4 Welbeck Street Cavendish Square 
T2i2 RED Looe 

HONORABLE SIRS 

Conceiving it my duty to lay before you such information 
connected with the Columbia Departt. as to me appears most 
deserving of notice, permit me first to direct your attention to 
the number of hands employed on my departure last spring, 
which including Clerks & Trappers & excluding Owhyhees 
amounted to 180, to which must be added those sent thither 
last fall say 25 or 30 forming a total of 220, whereof 1 50 are to 
be considered effective & paid & fed by the Company. The 
remaining 70 are supposed Trappers—The first are required 
to keep up 7 or 8 trading Stations mostly occupied since 1813, 
as also, combined with Trappers to preserve for another year a 
communication with a more distant branch lately abandoned 
calle the Snake Country which the N.W. Company have at 
considerable risk & expense been endeavouring to explore & 
settle since 1816, but with which have only had direct 
communication during the years of 19 & 20—Therefore 

tA. TO) 25 
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excluding this last branch for which an additional number of 
hands was temporarily reserved as too casual & contingent to 
be relied on, the whole business once the superfluous hands 
drained off would be comprised under the old establishments 
already enumerated, which would require an annual Outfit or 
supply including Provisions of £5000 Ste. or London cost & 
complement of 100 odd effective hands besides Trappers, to 
produce 10,000 skins—To the Outfit or Dr. side of the account 
is to be added a certain allowance for Freight for taking out the 
supplies & carrying off the returns—By the formal Restitution 
of the settlement of Fort George in Oct. 1818 to the Am. 
Government, the N.W. Co. were left in Possession, merely 
Tenants at will & notwithstanding the commercial Treaty of 
nearly the same date leaving that Port open to the subjects of 
both nations for a period of ten years, yet should the American 
Government succeed in completing their long desired chain of 
communication between the Atlantic & Pacific Oceans, any 
further perseverance on your Part, in the event of competition 
would independent of other considerations be attended with 
extreme danger & personal insecurity from the disposition of 
the Natives. Hence assuming the foregoing data as nearly 
correct & not beyond the mark & viewing the Columbia as a 
distinct business unconnected & uninfluenced by any other, 
which it were optional to continue or relinquish at pleasure, 
little room for hesitation would be left as to the choice. Such 
alternative however is unavailable owing to the great quantity 
of Stock & Capital now involved, which composed of last 
springs Inventories & Shipment daily expected together with 
the Provisions &c. sent out from Boston last fall would amount 
to about £ Stg. or London Cost & if well assorted 
conformably to the wants & demands of the Country, would 
with the exception of provisions amply suffice for years to come, 
but as the different orders on which the successive Invoices 
were regulated were made out so much before hand & in 
anticipation of changes & events which seldom took place, 
much of that amount is composed of dead unsaleable Stock, 
Consequently the assortment of Goods can only be supposed 
general till 1823 inclusive & the Provisions ample for 1822, 
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making allowance for New Caledonia if found more 
advantageous & practicable to be supplied from thence—The 
first Vessel therefore hereafter to be employed would require to 
take out Provisions for 1823 & carry off the Returns of the 
preceding Outfit—hence a question for your deliberation 
whether to continue the present system of disposing of the 
Returns in Canton & allowing + of the Proceeds for Freight of 
these & the Goods or substitute another? In any estimate 
embracing the latter alternative, you will naturally consider 
the indifferent quality of Columbia Beaver, the low price say 
34 Dollars at which they have for some years been rated at 
Canton & the necessity of supplying that Department with 
Indian Corn at the rate of nearly 100 Barrs. p. an. which is 
rendered indispensable owing to the scarcity & consequent 
enormous price of local produce, which essential article | 
presume must be brought from America & in the event of 
circumstances & other views of the subject inducing you to 
keep up the Business beyond the period required to consume 
the Stock actually involved, another material consideration, 
provided the provisions could be warranted for such long 
preservation, whether only to supply it every two years & carry 
off & dispose of the Returns at such distant intervals— The 
returns collectively for Outfits 18, 19 & 20 average annually 
14000 odd skins, part of which were procured from the Snake 
Countries & for the 3 preceding Outfits little exceed 10,000 
p. an.—®& the results of the whole were invariably unfavorable 
—Unwilling to proceed further & enter into more minute 
detail lest I should be considered tedious & intrusive, | have 
merely taken the liberty of furnishing some memoranda & 
suggestions on the more prominent & important points, & 
with sentiments of high consideration—I am 
Honorable Sirs 
Your very Obedt. & 
faithful ert: 
James KeiTu 


The Honorable The Governor & Govr. & Committee 
of the Hudsons Bay Company 
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(ii1) 
Conduit St. 1823} 

Jno. Lock Esar. 
My Dear Sir 

I once spoke to you on the subject of the Trade in Furs 
with China, which for many years has principally been carried 
on by the Russians who purchasing Beaver & Otter in London, 
imported them into Petersburg from where they were 
transported thro the interior of Russia to Kiachta to be there 
bartered but Russia in the hope of reaping the first advantage 
by the encouragement of hir own Fur Company has prohibited 
the importation from Gt. Britain not considering that the 
Russian American N. W. Fur Company does not procure the 
Beaver & Marsh Otter which were purchased in London, but 
hoping that it may so extend its Settlements in North America ; 
that at some future period these Furs may be procured in the 
mean time leaving open the China Market to this Country or 
America. 

I need not point to you the vast plans of aggrandisement & 
extension of Country, which Russia is forming on every side, 
& however remote the probability of such vast plans being 
carried into effect & however distant the danger arising from 
them may appear to be still they are within the range of 
possibility and Russia is quietly and systematically pursuing 
her plans, extending her possessions on every side, particularly 
on the N. West Coast of America, endeavoring by this her 
Fur Trade to form a hardy set of Seamen & bold Adventurers 
in the Pacific. 

The famous Ukase of the Emperor of all the Russias will be 
well known to you, by which Russia claims all the Coast from 
Behrings Streights downwards to Lat. 51 on the American 
Side & down to 45 on the Asiatic, warning off all vessels 
within the distance of 100 Italian Miles and in pursuance of 
her vast plans she is now sending an expedition, which has 

ee Ly tee 8 57s 
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already sailed from Petersbg. under the command of Capt. 
Kotsebue which passing thro Behrings Streits is to round Icy 
Cape, coast &c take possession of the Country as far as 
McKenzies’ River and then claim the country from the Rocky 
Mountains down to 51° and which country would furnish 
Russia with the Beaver and Otters necessary for their Barter 
Trade with China and to make this vast plan complete it is 
supposed Russia has the intention of purchasing from Spain 
the country called New California (which is rich and fruitful 
full of trees fitting for Ship building) near to which she has even 
now Establishments at Port Bodiga in about 39 North Lat. 

Altho’ to interfere with & prevent the success of such plans, 
which might be so injurious to British Interests and perhaps to 
none so much as to those Interests connected with the East 
India Company, would be alone a sufficient inducement to 
encourage the British Fur Trade still there are so many 
circumstances combining at this moment to render an 
Investment in Furs advantageous, that I have felt they need 
only be pointed out to induce the E. I. Company to consider 
the subject. 

The demand for Furs in Canton is regular and constant in 
November last 16000 Skins of Beaver were disposed of in one 
Sale for account of the H. B. Co., who had become in possession 
of them in consequence of the union of the N. W. Co. with the 
H. B. Co. The N. W. Co. had been in the habit of sending 
their Furs from the Columbia River (which runs into the 
Pacific in 46°) thro’ the medium of an American House and 
American Shipping to Canton paying heavy Freights & 
Commission to the Americans. This plan the H. B: Co: are 
desirous to discontinue and to form some arrangement with 
the East India Company for the disposal of their Furs but if 
they do not succeed in this they must either continue to adopt 
the system of the N. W. Co. or find out some other Channel of 
supplying the China Market, as they cannot allow the Russians 
to enjoy exclusively the Trade, or let the Americans creep in 
before Russia is in a situation to procure the Beaver & Otter. 
By the Union of the Fur Companies the H. B. Co. is enabled 
to sell the Furs at a very cheap Rate. 
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The price of the Beaver & Otter Skins is in Petersburgh 
about s0/- each this price, the Agents of the H. B. Co. who 
had recetved a quantity before the prohibition, obtained lately. 

When the distance from Petersburg to Kiachta is considered 
the difficulty and heavy expence attending the Transport the 
price requisite to remunerate the Russians must be very great 
_ & shipments of Beaver & Otters from England at a price from 
18/- to 27/- according to quality would be very profitable. 

The Furs are transported by Land from Petersburg by the 
route of Moscow to Tobolsk from thence by water down the 
Irtish to its junction with the Oby then on the Oby to the town 
of Nargen where they are embarked on the Kel and ascend to 
Mocroftsky Ostorg from whence they are conveyed by Land 
a distance of 90 Wersts to the Jeniseck which joins the 
Tunjuska, which river runs into the Angara to Irkutsk from 
whence a branch of the Angara flows into the Lake Baikal 
across which the furs are transported to the River Selenga 
which runs almost to Kiachta. The distance is 


Petersburg to Moscow 734 Wersts 
Moscow ,, Tobolsk 2385  ,, 
Tobolsk  ,, Irkutsk 2918 mt 
Irkutsk w Kaachta —- 408 4; 
Kiackta Boy ligel eee 15 32ers 
Pekin Panton 11200 :,, 


9317 9» 

The Furs which the Russian American Fur Company 
procure, consist chiefly in the Sea Otter & Seals & are 
generally sent from Kamschatka to Kiachta. 

The Route is from St. Peter & St. Paul across the 


Sea of Ochotzk to Ochotzk 1000 


Ochotzk Po vakutsk 1200 
Yakutsk itkutsk 2800 
Irkutsk », Kiackta 498 
Kiackta 5, Pekin 1582 
Pekin anton ©1200 


Wersts 
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This transport that is from Yakutsk to Irkutsk is chiefly by 
land for altho the Lena, which runs between these two towns 1s 
navigable, still being against the stream the Land transport is 
found to be the best. 


(iv) 

Copy , Batavia, 4th Fune 18231 
To NeGarry Esq: 
From Colville Jutting & Co. 
SIRs 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging the Receipt of 
your esteemed favor of 27th August last and feel deeply 
obliged to Mr. Bates for his introduction to your valuable 
correspondence. 

Batavia is no market at all for Skins or Furs of any 
description for its own consumption, but there is no question 
we think of its affording a good market for them as a Medium 
of Exchange between this and Canton—which is much 
wanted—RBills being never to be had on China—and the 
Articles fit the China Market, which are procurable here 
occasionally cannot be found at all times on a Vessel destined 
to China touching here in search of them—these are chiefly the 
Tin of the Island of Banka—and the Ediole Birds Nests both 
of which are in the hands of the Government, and sold—the 
former at irregular intervals of 2 @ § months and in no 
quantity equal to the demand—and the latter only once a year 
namely in this Month, to suit the annual large Junks returning 
to China, and who are glad to invest their large Funds in any 
thing that will suit the demands of China—and on account of 
the demand for these two Articles as the means of remittance, 
they have for these last four years gradually risen to very high 
prices, so that they threaten to become losing remittances. 
Tin, by the average of the late Sales cost $22 p. Pecul on 
board here, and seldom does it sell for as much in Canton. 

1A.7/1, fos. 39d.—40d. 
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Birds Nests fetch now from $3000 @ $4000 p. Pecul and are 
exclusively bought by the Chinese Junks. No Europeans 
venture to remit in this singular Article being ignorant of the 
qualities of it and the fearful sources of demand for it may be 
dried up by some mandate of that singular Govt. 

The other principal Articles from hence forming remittances 
are Sandal Wood brought from the Molluccos & South Sea 
Islands, both of which are found here in small quantities only, 
and bear a high price accordingly. Since the Americans carry 
the Pepper direct from Sumatra to Canton and on their way to 
China sweep all the Islands lower down for Sandal Wood, or 
any thing else they can get that promises to answer. For these 
reasons the Skins of the Seals of the South Seas have lately 
made their appearance here from N.S. Wales, and have been 
readily bought up for the Canton Market at $1 and I$ Span. 
Dollar according to their size. Two years ago we purchased 
some thousands of them for our Correspondent in China at $ 14 
and we know they fetched $2. 

Therefore we should conclude, that your superior skins 
when once known as the means of a favourable remittance to 
Canton, which would be ascertained in the course of a few 
Months, would command a ready Sale here, and especially to 
the Chinese Junks, who belong to Emoy and other Ports 
beyond Canton, towards the Yellow Sea, and by consequence 
nearer the Northern Provinces bordering on Tartary, where 
these Skins are we believe chiefly used, and therefore could 
afford to buy them at a higher price than European Ships, 
which can only take them to Canton, and on this consideration 
the best time for their arriving here to be disposed of is during 
our S.E. Monsoon, say from the end of March to the end of 
September, when the Wind is fair for Canton. The Chinese 
Junks all depart from hence in July and the early part of 
August. 

The Thermometer ranges from 78° to 82° of Fahrenheit 
and it might be proper to take advice regarding any preparation 
of the Skins to this degree of heat, and the sort of Package they 
should come in for a Voyage from Europe—the Seal Skins 
come from N.S. Wales singly & without any package. 
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A Correspondent and Friend of ours established in Canton, 
Vice Consul for Austria, happening to be here at present on 
business, we have consulted him on the subject, and have the 
pleasure to enclose you a Copy of his answer to us, which we 
are gratified to find coincides with the opinion we have 
expressed, and we trust will give you satisfaction, and in the 
event of your having no correspondent in Canton, we would 
venture to recommend to yr. Patronage our young Friend 
Mr. James Goddard—For whose respectability we refer you” 
to his Friends, Messrs. Innes Beveridge & Co. of London. 
If any further information occurs to us on this subject before 
we have the pleasure of hearing from you we shall not fail to 
note it to you 

and we remain always 
Your most obedt. Hble. Servts. 
Cotvitte Juttinc & Co. 


Copy Batavia 8th April 1823.4 
To Colville Jutting & Co. 
from Jas. Goddard 
Dear SIRS 

I have noted with due attention your address to me of 
Yesterday on the subject of Skins as adapted to the Chinese 
Market and note that this enquiry has arisen from an 
application of one of the directors of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for such information as may tend to encrease 
the exportation of this article in which they exclusively 
trade. 

I give myself the more willingly to this subject as Lram 
satished that from some causes of which I am unacquainted, a 
valuable and extensive trade has been suffered to remain in the 
hands of the Americans from the N. West of America, which 
ought to have been participated in by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on the opposite side of that Continent. . 

I have little hesitation in saying that China presents the most 


1A. 7/1, fos. 4od.—41d. 
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extensive consumption for Skins of any Kingdom in the World, 
but the most accurate information will be conveyed to your 
Correspondants by a quotation of the actual imports for the 
last Season, which will enable them to judge how far the 
existing consumption will merit their immediate and attentive 
cultivation of this Trade. 


Importation of Skins into China & Canton from July 1821 
to June 1822 


Sea Otter Skins - 3517 average Price 40$ 
Land Otter ~- - 8033 ditto 44 
Beaver - - See igigirk: - 4s 
Seal Skins - - 92930 . 1.90 
Pox do: - = FT 1-30. 
Martin - - - 760 es Osea 
Neutree - - eas . ee 
Rabbit - - - 8526 - 0-20. 
Sea Otter Tails =. 2720 ie % 


The amount of importations has been pretty regular for the 
last 4 Years past and upon the whole the consumption seems to 
have increased although in some kinds the Market has been 
over stocked, and on its present state I beg to hand you the 
following Reports which will I trust prove useful to your 
friends & mutually beneficial. 


Beaver Skins. Have rather declined in price owing to an 
over abundant supply. 

Musk Rat. Squirrel, Wolverine & Racoon little 
known in this Market. 

Bear Skins. Unsuited to the Chinese taste. 

Martin. These are rendered difficult of Sale, what 
the Furriers Call Lobs or Holes. 

Land Otter. Generally in steady demand at 44 if very 
good @ 6 to 7. 

Sea Otter. Esteemed above all others by the Chinese 


& steady at 40$ if good & large 
command 45 @ 55$. 
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Seal Skins. In steady demand from 13 @ 2$ for 
Skins midling quality best adapted for 
the Chinese such as are large & Black 
are preferred. 

Fox do. Red, not much esteemed. 

Rabbit. dark Grey, most esteemed. 

Sea Otters Tails. Always in demand. 


The present limitations in favour of the East India Company 
prevent a direct trade with circuitously thro’ this Port they 
may easily be conveyed to China but the Skin Trade has never 
been attended to by the Company, and it is not improbable but 
that they would permit a direct trade upon a proper application. 

I have the Honor to remain 
Gentlemen 
&c. 
(signed) James GoDDARD. 


(v) 


Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 
George Simpson, Fune 2, 1824.1 


64. We have this morning received a letter from Perkins 
& Co. Canton, advising the Sale of the Beaver and Otter skins 
sent out last year p. the Lowther Castle, and that they had 
remitted the Proceeds in Dollars p. the Company’s Ship 
Vansittart, which landed her Packet at Plymouth on the 3rd 
instant. We regret however to mention that the charges at 
Canton were so heavy, and the Exchange so much against 
England that the Proceeds will realize about £1 500 less than 
the original Invoice. 

TA;.0/20; 0.2103. 
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(v1) 
Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 
George Simpson, February 23, 1826. 


11. We are apprehensive that the China market will not China Market 
take off the whole of our returns from this Coast, particularly will not take 
as the Skins procured there are not the best adapted to the of Returns 
China Market: we do not therefore think of employing a from Columbia 
Vessel to trade with Canton more especially as there is no 
probability that the East India Company would allow us to 
take a return Cargo from thence. They seem to be liberally 
and well disposed to the British Fur trade, but are tenacious 
and jealous of their exclusive right to the China trade. 


15. We think it probable that a profitable trade may be Russians trade 
carried on with the Russians and recommend that the small with 
Vessel employed in the coasting trade may visit their principal 
Settlement at Norfolk sound in order to open a communication 
and make further inquiries. 

16. The Report of Mr. McMillans expedition to Frazers Mr. 
River is highly interesting and the Concern is much indebted McMillan’s 
to that Gentleman for the enterprize and zeal manifested in expedition 
this important service: such spirited conduct is entitled to our “& ly 
warmest commendations, and we trust that the example of BaTaGea Celis 
Mr. McMillan will be followed by every Gentleman in the 
Service: It is productive of the best effects and tends to diffuse 
among all classes a spirit of enterprize and a manly contempt 
of every thing like personal indulgence when in opposition to 
the general good of the Concern. We wish Frazers River to be Fraser’s River 
established next Season if possible, and that Mr. McMillan to be 
should be appointed to the charge of it, as his re-appearance establish’d 
among the natives may have a good effect. From the central 
situation of Frazers River we think it probable that it will be 


1 A. 6/21, fos. 74d.-77. Parts of this letter are printed in Merk, Fur Trade 
and Empire, pp. 266-8. 
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found to be the proper Place for the principal depot, but not 
until we have passed at least one Year there and acquired a 
knowledge of the character and disposition of the Natives and 
ascertained whether the navigation of the River is favorable to 
the Plan of making it the principal communication with the 
Interior. If Frazers River can not be established this year we 
wish the people intended to be sent thither to be employed as 
last year in trapping in the Country to the Southward of the 
Umpqua, as it is desireable to obtain from that Territory as 
large a present supply of Beaver as possible and to allow our 
other Country to recruit. 


25. The first shipment of Beaver &c. to China by the 
report which we have received from the East India Company 
appears to have been a losing concern to them, even at the low 
price at which the Skins were charged to them. The result of 
the second years shipment is not yet known here, but we do 
not expect that it will prove much better than the first, or that 
the East India Company will be disposed to take any quantity 
this year. However unless we can dispose of our whole 
importation at good prices here, we may probably send a small 
adventure to Canton and possibly one to Singapore on account 
of the Furtrade with the view of keeping open the China 
market. 

At Singapore the China vessels from the Northern ports 
come to trade and they may perhaps be disposed to speculate 
in a few skins which would be the means of opening a direct 
communication with the part of China where the furs are 
used. 
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(vit) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London 31s¢ March 18261 
Messs. A. L. Johnstone & Co. 
Singapore 
GENTN. 

I am directed by the Governor and Committee of the 
Hudsons Bay Company to hand you the accompanying Invoice 
and Bill of Lading of three puncheons containing One 
Thousand Beaver skins and two puncheons containing One 
thousand Otter skins consigned to you by the Bonavista 
Capt. Robert Towns for and on account of the Hudsons Bay 
Company. 

These Goods have been forwarded to your care at the 
recommendation of Messs. Palmer’s Mackillop & Co. and I 
am to acquaint you that they have been selected of the finest 
quality from the whole of the Companys last years importation, 
and are similar to the Skins that were purchased at the London 
Sales (prior to the prohibition of such goods being admitted 
into Russia by the Imperial Ukase of 1822) for the Petersburgh 
market, and for which much higher prices than the goods now 
consigned to you are charged at were obtained; from 
Petersburgh the Skins were forwarded by Land carriage a 
distance of nearly Five thousand English miles, which must 
have added greatly to the cost of them, by way of Moscow, 
Tobolsk and Irkutsk to Kiachta and there disposed off in 
barter trade with the Chinese. 

Subsequent to the prohibition the China market has been 
- principally supplied with Otter and Beaver skins by shipments 
from hence in 1823 a small consignment of 3600 fine Beaver 
skins and 2400 fine Otter skins was made by the Company to 
the very respectable Firm of Perkins & Co. at Canton, who 
had for several years disposed of Furs for the late North West 


1A. 6/21, fos. 84d.—85d. Part of this letter is printed in Merk, Fur Trade and 
Empire, pp. 271-2. 
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Company of Montreal now combined with the Hudsons Bay 
Company, and which produced moderate prices, these 
Shipments averaged annually from 15 to 17000 Beaver skins 
and 1000 Otter skins of inferior quality and were imported 
direct from the Companys establishments on the North West 
Coast of America. In 1824 an arrangement was made with 
the Honble. East India Company seal shipments were made 
to their Establishment at Canton in that year 


5000 fine Beaver Skins similar to those p. Bonavista 
5000 2nd quality about 20 p. Ct. inferior 

10000 3d quality North West direct and 
7000 Otter skins of different qualities 


were sent. In 1825 the same quantity of Beaver skins were 
sent, but only 4000 Otter skins: the first years consignment 
did not turn out so well as was anticipated and of the disposal 
of the Second there has not yet been received any Account. 
This year the Hudsons Bay Company intend to ship only 
4000 fine Beaver and 2000 Otter skins rather inferior to those 
consigned to you, and none other will be sent from this market: 
as 1t appears by account Sales of Shipments 1824 that the Fur 
Merchants of Canton do not fully appreciate the quality of the 
Goods or that the rate of transport between that port and the 
Northern provinces where the Skins are principally used, 
combined with the Transit duties is so heavy that they can not 
afford to give better prices. 

The Governor and Committee being however informed that 
Merchants from the Northern ports of China are in the habit 
of trading to Singapore, some of whom it is not unlikely may 
be fully acquainted with the quality and value of Beaver and 
Otter skins, have been induced to send the present outfit by 
way of experiment, and in the event of it turning out 
advantageously, they will be enduced to make an annual 
shipment to a larger extent. The Skins are invoiced at low 
prices taking into consideration the quality of them, and the 
returns that were made for a parcel of similar goods, which had 
been sent to Petersburgh prior to the Ukase of 1822 taking 
effect and were disposed of there in July 1823 for instance 
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60/4d. Stg. p. Skin was obtained for Skins of the same mark 
and quality as those packed in puncheons No. 1 @ 3 containing 
1900 Skins wt. 1251 Ib. No. @ 37/6 p. Ib. making the price 
of those now sent as near as possible p. Skin 46/114. Stg. 
52/34. Stg. p. Skin was obtained for skins of the same quality 
as those packed in Puncheons Nos. 4, 5 containing 1000 Otter 
skins which are charged at 42/6d. Stg. p. skin. 

The Governor and Committee do not however restrict you 
to the Invoice prices, for if you should not be able to obtain 
them, they allow you to effect Sales at a reduction of not more 
than 20 p. Ct. off the Invoice. Should you however not be 
able to dispose of them at the reduced price, or that there should 
not be merchants inclined to treat for them at the prices quoted, 
I am to request you will ship them by the first good Vessel to 
Messs. Perkin & Co. Canton. 

In the event of Sales being effected I am to request you will 
make remittances in whatever may be considered most 
advisable for the interests of the Company. 

Waiting your reply with such information as you may be 
able to favor me with as to the nature of the Fur trade at 
Singapore, and to what extent it may be advisable to encrease 
the annual supply for that market 

Dam 
Gentn. 
Way sone ot, 
W. S[miru] Secy. 


Duplicate p. Fairy 29th May 

P.S. I am further to mention that should there not be 
Merchants at Singapore conversant in Furs or disinclined to 
treat for them it will not be advisable to open the packages as 
the Skins are liable to damage from the moth particularly in 


warm Climates and in the event of the packages being opened 


it will be necessary that the Skins should be occasionally beaten 
with small sticks or canes about 14 Inch in circumference to 
prevent the moth lodging and depositing their eggs in them. 
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(vill) 
Hudsons Bay House | 
London the 19th April 1826+ 
Messs. Perkins & Co. 
Canton 
GENTN. 

The Governor and Committee of the Hudsons Bay 
Company having determined to send another small parcel of 
Skins to Canton direct me to acquaint you that they have been 
induced by the recommendation of your friends Messs. Bates 
and Baring to consign them to your care by the H. C. Ship 
William Fairlie Captn. Blair, they are packed in seventeen 
Puncheons as pr. Invoice and Bill of Lading enclosed and 
consist of Four thousand Beaver and Two thousand land Otter 
skins all of the first quality fully equal to those sent you in 1823 
p. the Lowther Castle. 

I am also to inform you that the Company have shipt a 
small parcel to Singapore consisting of One thousand Beaver 
and One thousand very fine Otter Skins to the care of Messs. 
A. L. Johnstone & Co. for the purpose of being introduced if 
possible into the Northern ports of China, thro’ the medium of 
the Chinese Merchants who it is understood trade from thence 
to Singapore but in the event of this information not being 
correct and that there should not be persons disposed to 
purchase the Skins at fair prices, Messs. Johnstone have been 
instructed to forward them to your care by the first good Ship 
for Canton, they have also been made acquainted that Furs are 
very liable to damage by the moth, and that it is necessary to 
beat them occasionally to prevent the moth lodging in them, 
they have also been informed that in the event of their not being 
persons likely to purchase the Skins it will be advisable not to 
open the puncheons, as the Skins are at present ina sound state, 
and so securely packed that the moth can not get into them. 


1 A. 6/21, fo. 88-88d. This letter is paraphrased in Merk, Fur Trade and 
Empire, p. 273- 
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The foregoing two parcels are the whole that will be sent 
this year from the London Market, the East India Company 
not shipping any on their own account, it 1s therefore hoped 
that these investments will turn out well, the Governor and 
Committee do not however restrict you to the Invoice prices, 
but leave it to your own judgment to dispose of them to the 
best advantage and to make remittances in whatever way you 
may consider most to the Interest of the Company. 

I am also to request you will be pleased to procure and 
forward in such manner as you may consider most advisable 
“Five hundred weight ” Beads of the inclosed sample they are 
such as you were formerly in the habit of purchasing for 
Messs. McTavish & Compy. 

The Governor and Committee wil] feel obliged by your 
reply at your earliest convenience with such information as you 
may be able to favor them with respecting the present state of 
the Canton Fur Market and your opinion as to the quantity of 
Skins it may be advisable to send next Season. 

Iam 
Gentn. 
Yrs. m.o.h. Srt. 
W. S[MITH ] Secry. 
Duplicate p. Orwe// 24th April 


(ix) 
Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 
George Simpson Fune 1, ree 7. 


44. The Consignment sent last Year to Canton has been 
disposed of and the Proceeds received in Bills on Messs. 
Baring brothers and Joseph Denison & Co. which have been 
accepted. We have advice from Singapore that the small 
consignment to Messs. Johnstone & Co. reached them in good 
condition it was however very doubtful whether they would be 


1A. 6/21, fo. 130. 
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able to dispose of the Skins at the prices to which they were 
limited in which case they intended to send them on to Canton. 
We have this Year shipt to China only 2085 fine Otter skins 
for which there were not any bidders at the March sale. 

The importation of Beaver has not been more than adequate 
to the consumption of this Country, and the prices obtained 
here have been higher than can be got in China, it will not 
answer therefore to send Beaver thither unless in the event of a 
large increase of the importation. 


(x) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London the 87h ‘fune 1827? 
Messs. James P. Sturgis & Co. 
Canton 
GENTN. 

Since my last respects of the 12th April copy of which is 
annexed, I am to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 26th 
Decbr. in triplicate with account Sales &c. of Skins consigned 
to you by the H. C. Ship William Fairlie and a Remittance in 
full for the same amounting to £7384 14 9d. Stg. in bills on 
Messs. Baring brothers, Denison & Co. and Rickards 
McIntosh & Co. which have been accepted. The Governor 
and Committee fee! duly sensible of your exertions in the 
disposal of their first Consignment, and have no doubt you 
will pay equal attention to the Shipment by the Duke of Sussex, 
as well as to the small parcel of Goods sent in 1826 to Messs. 
A. L. Johnstone & Co. Singapore in the event of their coming 
to your care which is highly probable, letters having been 
recently received from Messs. Johnstone mentioning that they 
had doubts of being able to effect sales at that place, and in the 
event of not doing so, they would as instructed forward them 
to you. 


1 A. 6/21, fo. 135-1354. 
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In the expectation of being shortly favoured with your 
Communication 
I am 
Gentn. 
Nt 1.0 snot 
W. S[mirH] Secy. 


Orielap. H.C. Ship Aste 
PDC e iss ayn 55'  LOTkins 


(x1) 
Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 
George Simpson, Yanuary 16, 1828} 


30. We are sorry to inform you that the Consignment to 
Singapore of 1826 did not find purchasers at our limits at that Singapore 
market, altho’ there were many Chinese from the Northern 
provinces there, and the Furs have been forwarded to Canton. Canton 
We have not yet received any information respecting the small 
Consignment of 1827 but hope to do so before the sailing of 
the Ships in June. | 

We are not sanguine however respecting the China market, China 
and apprehend that unless where the trade can be carried on in Market 
the way of Barter and the profit be obtained in the sale of china 

roduce, it will not answer to send Furs to China, and that it 
will be better for the Company to sell their Furs here, to those 
who can carry on such a Trade with the Chinese. 


1A. 6/21, fo. 152d. A longer extract from this letter is printed in Merk, Fur 
Trade and Empire, pp. 294-5. 
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(x11) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London the 14 March 1828} 
Messs. J. P. Sturgis & Co: 
Canton 
GENTN. 

I am directed by the Governor and Committee to 
acknowledge your esteemed communication of the 25th 
October advising the Receipt of the 2085 Otter skins p. the 
Duke of Sussex, likewise of 1000 Beaver and 1000 Otter skins 
from Sincapore both parcels in good condition: The Governor 
and Committee feel obliged by your attention to Messs. 
Johnston & Co bill and anticipate that you will be able to geta 
much better price for the Goods than was offered at Sincapore. 
I am to mention that the Governor and Committee do not 
intend to ship any Furs to China this Season—they will 
however feel greatly obliged if you will occasionally favor 
them with a statement of what is doing in the Fur Market at 
Canton. I am 

Gentn. 
Yrom.ohest. 
W. S[miru] Secy. 


Original p. Castle Huniley 
Dupl. _,, the Orwe// the 17th April 


1A. 6/215 fo: 165; 
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(xiii) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London the 1 5th April 1828.1 
iescrs, J. . turcis & Co. 
Canton 
GENTN. 

Your esteemed communication of the 26th Novbr. p. the Canton 
Washington has this day been submitted to the Governor and Trade 
Committee and I am to express to you that they feel greatly 
obliged by the information you favored them with respecting 
the then state of the Canton Fur market and I am to remark 
that it is not likely, that any Beaver will be sent from hence this 
season the prices that have been obtained at the Companys 
public sales being much higher than for some years past skins 
of similar quality to those shipped to China in 1826 & 1827 
having produced upwards of 35/ Stg. p. lb. In the course of a 
month the Governor and Committee will look for your advised 
communication, and they will at all times have great pleasure 
in hearing from you. Iam 

Gentn. 
er snso. bests 
W. S[mity] Secy. 


Origl. p the Orwell 
poy 59 0rd 17 tim. Bentinck 20th May. 


1A. 6/21, fo. 163. A summary of this letter is printed in Merk, Fur Trade 
and Empire, p. 296. 
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Chae AMERICAN BOUNDARY 

(a) The Columbia Department, 1824-27 

(1) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London the 2d June 1824? 

Private 
George Simpson Esq. 
SIR 


We refer to our private letter of the 12th March and now 
inclose a Commission appointing Mr. McTavish to preside at 
any Council during your absence in the Event of your coming 
home by the Ship. 

We understand that negociations are now going on between 
Russia and the United States respecting their Boundaries on 
the N. W. Coast of America; and as some Communications 
have also taken place between this Government and Russia on 
the same subject, it is extremely desireable, that the most 
correct and full information which you may have obtained 
respecting the Country to the West of the Rocky Mountains » 
should be transmitted to us in such a shape that we might give 
a Copy to the Secretary of State for Foreign affairs. You may 
at the same time send to us any other observations that may 
occur to you in a separate paper. Information respecting the 
coast and any navigable Rivers which fall into the Sea to 
the North of the Columbia, also a general description of the 
Country, numbers and Condition of the Natives are the 
principal points to be noticed. With the view of obtaining 
some useful information we intend to dispatch the Wi/liam and 
Ann which we have purchased, to go to the Columbia earlier 


1 A. 6/20, fos. 163d.—164. 
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then we should otherwise have done, that there may be time to 
send her to explore the Coast and Islands to the Northward 
and endeavour to ascertain whether there be any considerable 
River likely to be navigable. If you have an opportunity of 
sending instructions to the Columbia and know of any Person 
there or can conveniently send a Person, whom you think well 
qualified for such an expedition, you will desire him to be 
embarked with an assortment of trading goods, and proper 
articles for Presents to the Natives to conciliate them. He 
ought to know something of their language or take an 
interpreter with him. We shall send by the Ship instructions 
to employ an active, firm discrete and intelligent Person on 
this expedition, who will have to keep a full detailed journal 
of his observations, leaving the Selection to the Chief Factors 
at Fort George if they do not receive any precise instructions 
from you. We shall ship a few extra articles to meet this 
expenditure. ; 

We propose if the time permits that the Ship should visit 
Sitka the Russian settlement, otherwise Norfolk sound in 
about 57° N. Lat. but the principal object should be a survey 
of the Coast of the Continent. 

Upon a full consideration of all circumstances we are still 
of opinion that you ought not to go to the Columbia this next 
Winter, but to delay it until the Spring of 1825 in the event of 
your determining not to come home by the return of the Ship 
of this Season. 

We inclose a representation from Mr. Allan on the 
subject of the Buftaloe Wool concerns, and we request 
you will transmit any observations that occur to you, and 
a particular report of the cost of procuring the Skins from 
the Indians independent of the general expence of the 
Provision posts which must under the present system be 
maintained at any rate also if a sufhcient number of 
Skins for Buffaloe robes can be obtained as well as those 
for Mr. Pritchard. 

You will observe by the Account sent open under a cover to 
you, that there is a considerable Sum due by that concern, and 
if it can be done with propriety, we would wish to give the 
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Parties an opportunity of repaying that debt, and employing 
the children of our retired Servants. 
We are 
Your affectionate Friends 
Jfoun]. H[enry]. P[etty]. Govn. 
N{icuoras]. G[arry]. Dep. Govn. 
JfosepH]. B[zrens]. 
B[EnJAMIN]. H[arrison }. 
A[{wprew]. C[otvite]. 
T[{nomas]. P[irr]. 
Jfoun]. H[arxerr]. 
W[{iiuam]. S[irx]. 


(11) 
Extract from report from George Simpson to the Governor 
and Committee, York Factory, 4ugust 10, 1824." 


66. CotumBia. The attention of the Council is very particularly 
directed to the affairs of this Department, and we are much at a 
loss how to act or advise in regard to its future management, 
no final arrangement having been determined on 1n respect to 
the respective claims of the British, American and Russian 
Governments. The establishment of Fort George was sold 
and delivered by the American Fur Coy. to the North West 
Coy. when the former association withdrew from that country, 
restitution however was afterwards made thereof to the 
Agent of the American Govt. by directions of the secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department and formal possession taken ; 
the British Govt. we conceive must have been ignorant of the 
circumstances under which the North West Coy. were in 
possession otherwise they would not have ceded private rights 
of property without indemnifying them for the loss; the 
consequence however of this restitution now is, that we consider 
ourselves in possession of the establishment merely on 


yee ene 
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sufferance or as Tenants at will and that we are bound to 
withdraw therefrom at their pleasure. We learn from public 
report that the American Govt. are about to establish a Colony 
at the mouth of the Columbia River and that it is likely to be 
commenced this ensuing season; in which case they will 
assuredly eject us from possession and to guard against 
difficulty or inconvenience from such a measure we conceive 
it will be necessary and proper to commence preparations for 
removing therefrom and think ’tis probable steps may be 
taken towards it immediately after my arrival at Fort George. 
We consider it would not be advisable to enter upon any 
expensive arrangements in regard to extension of Trade in that - 
country until we are in possession of further information as to 
Territorial rights, and in the meantime my attention and that 
of the Commissioned Gentlemen will in’ the course of this 
season while on the spot be directed generally towards the 
affairs of the Deptmt. and a Report thereon will be transmitted 
to your Honors next season. The trade has been gradually 
increasing for these last few years and while we are in the 
undisturbed possession thereof we have no doubt it will by 
good management realize profit, but it is to be apprehended 
that serious loss of property and sacrifice of lives would be the 
consequence of competition and it is a matter worthy of much 
consideration whether it would not be more to the interest of 
the Coy. to come to some understanding in TESpect to: a 
division of the Trade than risk such evils by entering the lists 
of opposition; in which case it would naturally follow that we 
should give up the Trade of the Coast and confine ourselves 
to the interior taking in our supplies and bringing out our 
returns by the safest and easiest pass that might be found in 
the mountain altho’ from the hostility that exists between the 
Tribes on the East and those of the west side thereof much 
danger independent of heavy expenses is to be apprehended 
from attempting to carry on the Trade by that communication; 
these remarks are with deference submitted for your 
consideration and we request the favor of your giving us the 
necessary information and instructions connected with this 
subject next season for our future government. 
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(111) 
Extract from letter from George Simpson to the Governor and 
Committee, York Factory, August 20 1826. 


poms rita: doubtful that we shall have access to the South 
side of the Columbia west of Louis’s branch beyond an other 
year or two and it being desirable that the Honble. Compy. 
should reap some advantage from their discoveries in that 
quarter which have been followed up at so much cost and with 
so much _ perseverance for some years past we have it in 
contemplation to fit out an other Trapping Expedition next 
Season of about 45 to 50 in all to be entirely composed of half 
Breeds and to be placed under Leaders, Natives of the Country 
likewise. —Mr. Chief Trader Simon McGillivray it 1s proposed 
should head the party assisted by Messrs. Cuthbert Grant and 
Patk. Small; the party to be collected in the course of the 
ensuing Winter chiefly from Red River Settlement and partly 
from the Saskatchawaine: in the early part of the Summer 
Mr. Grant & 10 men to conduct the Women Horses &c. to 
Edmonton overland, the rest of the party to go to York at the 
opening of the Navigation where they will meet Mr. 
McGillivray; take from thence a two years supply of Arms 
Ammunition Traps Tobacco &c. &c.; join Grant & Small at 
Edmonton early in September, start immediately from thence 
with about 1 50 Horses, make a Fall Huntin the neighbourhood 
of the Mountains and pass the Winter among the Buffalo in the 
Coutonais plains; renew their Hunts in Spring 1828 and 
scour the country to the Southward & Westward throughout 
the Summer Autumn, Winter and following Spring and get 
to Fort Vancouver with their returns Summer 1829.—If no 
boundary line be drawn by that time or that we are at liberty 
to continue our Hunts in that quarter the party will be outfitted 
afresh at Fort Vancouver and dispatched to the Southward in 
1829 on a One or two years Voyage as may be considered 


1D. 4/89, fos. 3-4d. 
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expedient; but if we are interdicted in that quarter it will be 
necessary for us to break fresh ground and push our discoveries 
to the Northward in which this party can be usefully employed; 
indeed I consider if they are once drawn from the plains of Red 
River (which in many points of view is desirable) and left on 
the West side of the Mountains, there is little chance of their 
returning to this side.—This party if well formed will I think 
be the best adapted for such a mission that has ever been fitted 
out in the country; the Leaders are Men of great activity, are 
thoroughly acquainted with the Indian Character, all are 
Hunters by Trade and accustomed to Indian Warfare and if 
brought in contact with either Savage or civilized will not | 
think allow themselves to be insulted with impunity.—I have 
appointed Grant to meet me at Bas de la Riviere on my way to 
Canada this Autumn for the purpose of settling the 
preliminaries and the Expedition will be set in motion next 
Spring if it meets your Honors approbation.—The Expence 
will be a mere trifle as the Men are on the spot, they will have 
no Wages or if any merely nominal, their outfit will not 
amount to {500 and their pay will be the price we shall give 
for their Skins which must be liberal or nominally high in 
order to sound as well as that offered by the Americans, but 
their supplies will of course be charged at prices to be regulated 
by the prices given for their Skins. 


(iv) 
Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 
George Simpson, March 12 1827.! 


6. ... We are anxious that before the Americans form 
their proposed Establishment at the mouth of the Columbia, 
our several posts may be placed on a respectable footing, and 
if found practicable that defensive treaties should be entered 


1A. 6/21, fo. 117-117d. Part of this extract is printed in Merk, Fur Trade 
and Empire, pp. 286-7. 
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into with the principal tribes of the Natives. In this measure 
however it will be necessary to guard against their considering 
us bound to assist them directly or indirectly in the event of 
their becoming involved in hostilities with the Americans, but 
every endeavor should be used to secure the Indians on our side 
in the event of a War between us and the Americans and this 
may be accomplished by conciliating and kind treatment. We 
do not think that any arrangement of Boundaries will be 
settled at present between Great Britain and America, the 
trade and territory to the West of the Mountains will therefore 
be left free to both Nations. 

Although the expedition under Mr. Ogden failed in part, 
yet we think that by better management and arrangement the 
risk of the seduction of our trappers may be prevented in 
future, and we highly approve of your plan of sending a well 
arranged party as soon as it can be accomplished. 

Much will depend on the selection of the leaders of the 
party, and you should have several subordinate people, 
possessing influence with the common half breeds and trappers, 
in short a good set of principal and subaltern officers which 
would keep the leader minutely acquainted with the prevailing 
disposition and feelings of the Party. It should be a principal 
object to excite an Esprit de Corps among the people, and if it 
can be contrived to give them some conditional interest or 
premium in the success of the expedition this object would be 
promoted. It may perhaps be found expedient and practicable 
to come to more frequent Settlements of accounts with the 
trappers taking a delivery of their hunts and giving them 
obligations for the value payable at the Fort. They might not 
be disposed to join in an actual robbery, though they might be 
tempted by a better price for their hunts to join the Americans 
but this of course is merely meant as a suggestion for your 
consideration. 

We can afford to pay as good a price as the Americans and 
where there is risk of meeting their parties it 1s necessary to 
pay as much or something more to avoid the risk of a result 
similar to that of Mr. Ogden. By attempting to make such 
expeditions too profitable the whole may be lost and it is 
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extremely desirable to hunt as bare as possible all the Country 
South of the Columbia and West of the Mountains, but the 
parties must have positive instructions not to cross to the East 
of the Mountains south of 49 degrees north latitude. In the 
event of our trapping party falling in with any Americans in 
the Country common to both, the leader ought to have 
instructions to endeavor to make an amicable arrangement as to 
the parts of the Country which each will take, to avoid 
interference, and to be careful to avoid giving just cause for 
accusing our people of any aggressions against the Americans 
or violence except in a clear case of self defence. 


(v) 
Extract from letter from George Simpson to John McLoughlin, 
York Factory, Fuly 9, 1827.1 


5. On the subject of the Boundary Line referred to in the 
3d par. of your Despatch of 20 March, no arrangement has 
yet been entered into between the two Governments nor is it 
probable that any will immediately be effected, we must 
therefore consider the Trade of the country west of the 
Mountains open to the subjects of both nations as provided 
by the Treaty of Ghent and continue to hunt the country 
south of the Columbia with our utmost strength and activity. 
The Governor and Committee are already possessed of every 
information in regard to the claims of the British Government 
to that country and likewise aware of the loss we should 
sustain if the Line pointed out in Govr. Felives Wetter to. Vir. 
Canning was determined on and with all this information 
before the Gov. & Committee it is not probable they asked for 
less than the American Government would be disposed to 
concede; it 1s therefore unnecessary to urge their Honors 
further on this head and we know that the British Government 
are not at present disposed to give up one acre that they 


1D. 4/90, fos. 88-9. 
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consider they have a just claim to. We have no information 
that the American Govt. are about to settle the Columbia; it 
has been talked of in Congress for several years and tis 
probable the subject has been partially discussed by the 
Ministers of both nations but we are not of opinion that any 
immediate steps are contemplated towards it. The rumours 
circulated by the Trapping parties from St. Louis are not 
worthy of attention, I should therefore trust that our Gentlemen 
and Servants will not lend an ear to the vague reports that are 
floating about on that subject or relax in their exertions to push 
the Trade south of the Columbia and improve our 
Establishments in that quarter. 

6. The greatest and best protection we can have from 
opposition 1s keeping the country closely hunted as the first 
step that the American Government will take towards 
Colonization, is through their Indian Traders and if the 
country becomes exhausted in Fur bearing animals they can 
have no inducement to proceed thither. 

7. We therefore entreat that no exertions be spared to 
explore and Trap every part of the country and as the service 
is both dangerous and laborious we wish our people to be 
treated with kindness and liberality, and such prices given for 
their hunts as will afford them a fair remuneration for their 
services and their supplies sold on such terms as would 
convince them that by desertion they would seriously injure 
their own interests. 


(v1) 
Extract from letter from the Governor and Committee to 


George Simpson, January 16, 1828.1 


5. We approve of the view which you take of the 
management of the Trade on the West of the Mountains, and 
if we had received the suggestion in time we should have sent 


1A. 6/21, fos. 148d.-149. 
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out the double Indent or a part of it by the Eagle of 193 Tons 
this last Autumn, and the William and Ann might then have 
taken out the Indent for 1830. We coincide with the Council 
in thinking that there should be a years supply of the primary 
articles in store and we shall be governed by circumstances in 
deciding either to sell the William and Ann and purchase 
another Vessel, so as at once to accomplish the object, or to 
send as much as possible by that Vessel and complete the 
double Outfit by the Eagle the following year. The Country 
on the West of the Mountains remaining common to the 
Americans and us for an indefinite period, determinable by 
a years notice from either Government, it becomes an important 
object to acquire as ample an occupation of the Country and 
Trade as possible, on the South as well as on the North side 
of the Columbia River, looking always to the Northern side 
falling to our Share on a division, and to secure this, it may be 
as well to have something to give up on the South, when the 
final arrangement comes to be made. 

If the American Traders settle near our Establishments, 
they must be opposed, not by violence, which will only be the 
means of enabling the Traders to obtain the interference of 
their Government, but by underselling them, which will damp 
their sanguine expectations of profit, and diminish the value 
which they at present put upon that Trade. It will be useful 
to give the Americans full occupation by active and well 
regulated opposition on the South of the river to prevent them 
advancing towards the North, and the general arrangement of 
this part of the Country and the proper regulation of the 
Trapping parties call for your best attention and we think 
merit your devoting a year of your time to it as you have 
proposed: but we desire that you do not attempt to accomplish 
too much within a fixed Period of time, so as to involve great 
fatigue by rapid travelling or risk to your health and life, by 
your having to perform those journies too early or too late in 
the Season, when bad weather and bad navigation are tobe 
expected. 

The business of the rest of the Country is now in that train, 
that your presence at Norway house and York is not so 
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essential as it was formerly, nor is it necessary that you should 
go round to Moose factory the year that you return from the 
Columbia. 


(II) THE AMERICAN BOUNDARY 
(b) The Foreign Office, 1828-29 


(1) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London 7th May 1828} 


To Robert W. Hay Esar. 
&c. &e Ve 
SIR 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note 

of the 2nd instt. to Mr. Ellice enclosing a Memorial of certain 
Citizens of the United States of America to Congress praying 
for a Grant of Land and the aid of that Government in fixing 
a Colony on the North West Coast of America, and certain 
papers relating to the constituting a new State in the Indian 
Country to the Westward of Lakes Michigan and Superior. 

With respect to the former I have to observe that it was 
settled by the Treaty of Ghent that the whole of the Indian 
Territory to the West of the Rocky Mountains should continue 
for Ten years open to both Nations for the purposes of Trade 
with the Indians, but that neither Government should acquire 
any more right to the Country than they might then possess, 
and it appears by the Presidents Message to Congress of 4th 
Decbr. 1827, that this part of the Treaty has been continued 
to an indifinite Period subject to be determined by twelve 


1 A. 8/2, fos. 14d.-15d. Part of this letter is printed in Merk, Fur Trade and 
Empire, p. 297. ; 
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Months notice from either Government: I therefore submit 
that it is not competent to the American Government to make 
any such Grant of Land until such Notice shall have been 
given and expired; and even if that were the case, I trust that 
His Majestys Government will not yeild to any such Claim of 
The United States, but will protect the Hudsons Bay Company 
in the occupation and Trade of the Country in question which 
has been established at great expence and enjoyed by the 
Hudsons Bay Company and the late North West Company 
since 1806. 

No American Citizens have had any trading Establishments 
Westward of the Rocky Mountains since 18 14 and very few 
if any casual wanderings parties have crossed the Mountains: 
but the Hudsons Bay Company have fixed Trading Posts on 
the Columbia or Oregan River and to the Northward as far as 
the Russian Boundary Line, and Parties are sent from their 
principal Establishments on the Columbia, who trade several 
hundered Miles to the South of that River so as to command the 
Indian Trade of all that Country. The principal Fort or 
Establishment used to be at the mouth of the Columbia River 
on the South branch, but by the desire of Mr. Canning the 
Hudsons Bay Company to avoid all risk of collision with 
Citizens of the United States, whose Government by some 
ambiguity of the Treaty of Peace claimed this scite as a public 
Fort removed their principal Establishment to the North 
branch of the River about 80 Miles from the Sea where at very 
considerable expence a Fort and trading Establishment have 
been erected, now called Fort Vancouver, being at that part 
of the River called by that Navigator Point Vancouver and in 
about 46° North latitude. 

I enclose for more easy reference copies of various 
communications which the Hudsons Bay Company have had 
with Mr. Canning and the Foreign Office containing all 
details connected with this Subject, and I shall be happy to 
give you any further explanation that may be required. 

The other papers refer to Territory to the South of 49° 
North Latitude and East of the Rocky Mountains and within 
the Boundary line of the United States as settled by the Treaty 
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of Ghent, but no part of that line West of the Lake of the 
Woods has yet been agreed upon by mutual observations. 

I must remark however on the incorrectness of several 
statements in these papers respecting the Hudsons Bay 
Company havg. Agents or Traders within the American 
Lines: the Factors and Traders of the Company have pointed 
‘nstructions not to intrude on the United States Territory, 
and from the Report of the Governor of the Companys 
Territories I have reason to believe these instructions are 
strictly obeyed, though possibly the native Indians and some 
of the mixed breed people who live like Indians may hunt on 
both sides of the Line and traffick with both Parties. 

I beg to return the two papers and I have the honor to be 

Sir 
Your m.o.h. Servt. 


signed N. Garry depty. Govr. 


List oF PAPERS 


page 1 Letter of J. H. Pelly Governor of the Hudsons Bay 
Company to the Rt. Honble. George Canning 
&c. &c. gth Decbr. 1825 [Enclosure I | 
7 Queries from Mr. H. Addington respecting the 
North West Coast of America, with replies by 
George Simpson of the Hudsons Bay Companys 
Service 31st Decbr. 1825 [Enclosure 2 || 
17 Letter from J. H. Pelly to the Rt. Honble. Wm. 
Huskisson &c. &c. 25th July 1826 [Enclosure 3] 
21 Queries from Mr. Huskisson respecting the North 
West Coast of America with Mr. Pelly’s replies 
thereto [Enclosure 3 cont.] 
27 Mr. S. McGillivrays Statement respecting 
Settlements on the Columbia River Qicere 
[Enclosure 4] 
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Hudsons Bay House 


{Enclosure 1] London 9th December 1825.1 
To The Right Honble. George Canning 

Wcawtor Oc: 

Sir 


With reference to the several communications which I 
have had the honor of having with you on the subject of the 
Country situated on the North West Coast of America and to 
the West of the Rocky Mountains, I have now the honor of 
requesting your attention to the following circumstances, 
which it may be of importance to consider in any Negociation 
for settling the Boundaries with the United States to the West 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

I need not remind you that Captn. Cook in 1778 explored 
the Coast from Cape Gregory in Lat. 434 to Lat 70° and that 
Spain by the Convention 28 October 1790 abandoned all 
particular Claim beyond what, she at that time held in actual 
settlement and that consequently the United States cannot 
have any Claim under their purchase of Louisiana from Spain. 

In 1788 Captains Gray and Kendrick (in Command of the 
Columbia and Washington) were fitted out at Boston for a trading 
voyage on that Coast, and are supposed to have been the first 
Americans, who engaged in that Trade, but they did not enter 
the River Columbia, and it is well known that British Subjects 
had been carrying on a Trade on that Coast previous to the 
Voyage of Capts. Gray and Kendrick. 

The River Columbia was not explored until 1792, when 
Lt. Broughton entered it in the Chatham and anchored at Red 
Patch, about 12 Miles inland from Cape Disappointment, he 
then proceeded with the Cutter and Launch up the River as 
far as Vancouvers Point. 

Vancouver in Vol: 2d page 66 says “‘ Previously to his 
(Mr. Broughtons) departure, however he formally took 
possession of the River and the Country in its Vicinity in His 
Brittannic Majesty’s name, having every reason to believe that 


1A. 8/1, fos. 129d.—132. This letter is printed in The Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, XX, 27-34, and part is printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 
257-9: 
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the subjects of no other civilized Nation or State had ever 
entered this River before; in this Opinion he was confirmed by 
_ Mr. Grays sketch, in which it does not appear that Mr. Gray 
either saw or was within five Leagues of its entrance.”’ 

According to Lt. Broughtons observations, Vancouvers 
point is situated in Lat. 45.27 and Long. 237.50 computed to 
be about 100 Miles from the mouth of the River. 

In 1793 Sir Alexr. McKenzie crossed the Rocky Mountains 
and reached the Coast about Lat. 524 and soon after that time 
the North West Compy. of Montreal established trading Posts 
in the Country West of the Rocky Mountains on the head 
waters of the North branch of the Columbia among the 
Flathead & Coutonais Tribes, and continued gradually to 
explore the Country and extend their Trade towards the Coast 
down the Columbia, as well as to the Northward. 

Capts. Lewis and Clarke in the Command of an Expedition 
fitted out by the American Government, ascended the Missouri, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, descended the South branch 
of the Columbia called in Arrowsmith’s map “‘ Lewis’s River ”’ 
and which falls into the Main or North branch in Lat. 46.15: 
they proceeded to the mouth of the River, and passed the 
Winter 1805/6 at Youngs bay, on the South side of the River, 
at this Period, the British Fur traders had pushed their trading 
Posts nearly to the junction of the Lewis’s River with the 
North branch of the Columbia River. 

In 1809 an association composed of British and American 
subjects was formed in Newyork for the purpose of carrying 
on the Fur trade on the North West Coast under the firm of 
the Pacific Fur Company; they fitted out two Expeditions, 
one by Land, the other by Sea, for the Columbia where they 
arrived in 1810, and established themselves on the Southside 
of the River; naming their Settlement “ Astoria ”’ after their 
principal partner Mr. Astor of New York: The North West 
Compy. of Montreal however continued to extend their Trade 
with the Natives, and in 1813 established themselves on the 
Coast within a few yards of the American Settlement of 
Astoria. 

The Americans had remained at Astoria and from time to 
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time sent parties into the Interior, but had not made much 
progress in establishing themselves in the Country, when in 
1813 they sold their buildings at Astoria (which was afterwards 
named “ Fort George ’’) with the whole of their stock in Trade 
in the Country to the North West Company as per Bill of Sale 
(Copy of which is annexed) and abandoned the Country. 
Since that time no American Trader has appeared, nor has any 
Settlement been formed by any others than the British Fur 
Traders. 

Upon reference to the above circumstances, and to the dates 
of the transactions it does not appear that the Americans can 
establish any just Claim to the Country on the Columbia or to 
the Northward of it, and that on the grounds of first discovery, 
priority and continued occupation and actual possession Great 
Britain alone can establish a ligitimate Title. 

In 1818 Captn. Hickey of H.M.S. Blossom accompanied by 
Mr. J. P. Prevost, Agent for the United States Government, 
arrived at the Columbia and delivered to Mr. James Keith of 
the North West Company then in charge of Fort George a 
letter from Earl Bathurst dated 27 Jany. 1818, Captn. Hickey 
also produced instructions from Captn. Sherreff of H.M.S. 
Andromache, and in consequence Mr. Prevost took formal 
Possession of the Settlement, as p. his acknowledgment, Copies 
of these documents are annexed, but | think it right to observe 
that the Settlement and whatever had been previously occupied 
in that Country by American Subjects had been acquired by 
the North West Company by purchase for a valuable 
consideration and not by capture. 

By the Convention 20th October 1818 between Great 
Britain and America the Trade of the Country to the West of 
the Rocky Mountains is left open to the Subjects of both 

~ Nations for ten years, without prejudice to the Claim of either 
Nation; but no American subjects have as yet availed 
themselves of this privilege. The British Fur traders however 
have never withdrawn from the Country, since they first 
entered it, on the contrary they have gradually and at much 
risk and expence increased their Settlements, which now 
amount to thirteen in number (besides temporary Stations 
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which are occasionally changed) and extend over a Country, 
exceeding fifteen degrees of Latitude, say, from’ Lat. -455 to 
North of Lat. 60. 

In the Year 1821 the Hudsons Bay Company made an 
arrangement with the North West Company of Montreal by 
which they acquired possession of all the trading Posts and 
Stock of that association and now under their Royal Charter 
and His Majesty’s Licence the whole Indian Trade of British 
America to the North & West of Canada is carried on by the 
Hudsons Bay Company. 

In order to acquire more correct information respecting the 
Country on the West of the Rocky Mountains and for the 
purpose of carrying into effect some measures connected with 
extending our Trade on the North West Coast, Governor 
Simpson was directed to proceed thither last Season, and after 
an arduous and fatiguing journey he accomplished an extensive 
Survey of the Companys Trading establishments, and is now 
in London. He will remain here until the beginning of 
February, and will attend any appointment, that you may be 
pleased to make should you wish to be possessed of any further 
information respecting that Country. Whilst at Fort George, 
Govr. Simpson fitted out an Expedition under the direction 
of an intelligent Officer Mr. Chief Trader McMullan for the 
purpose of exploring the Coast to the Northward: In the 
course of his Survey, he discovered the entrance of Hrazers 
River between Capes Roberts & Gray in about Lat. 49.15. 

The Mouth of this River was not discovered by Vancouver 
nor by the Subjects of any civilized Nation, untill Mr. 
McMillan visited it last Winter, but the Upper part of the 
River and down to within 20 Miles from the Sea, was explored 
by Messrs. Frazers and Steward partners of the North West 
Company in the Year 1808. I annex extracts from Mr. 
McMillans report and as this Country appears to be rich in 
Fur bearing Animals, we have it in contemplation to form 
permanent Establishments therein next Summer, to push our 
discoveries to the Northward both in Land and on the Coast, 
and to embark a considerable Capital in endeavouring to secure 
to Great Britain the benefits arising from an exchange of 
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British Manufactures for the Produce of that Country with its 
numerous inhabitants. 

In compliance with a wish expressed by you at our last 
interview, Governor Simpson, when at the Columbia, 
abandoned Fort George on the South side of the River and 
formed a new Establishment on the North side, about 75 Miles 
from the mouth of the River, at a place called by Lt. Broughton 
Belle Vue point. Governor Simpson named the new 
Establishment ‘‘ Fort Vancouver’ in order to identify our 
Claim to the Soil and Trade with Lt. Broughton’s discovery 
and Survey. He considers the Soil and Climate of this Place, 
to be so well adapted for agricultural pursuits, that in the 
course of two or three years, it may be made to produce 
sufficient Grain and animal Provisions, to meet not only the 
demands of our own Trade, but to almost any extent that may 
be required for other purposes, and he considers the Possession 
of this Place and a right to the navigation of the River 
Columbia, to be quite necessary to our carrying on to advantage 
not only the Trade of the Upper parts of the Columbia River, 
but also that of the Country interior from the mouth of Frazers 
River and the coasting Trade, all of which can be provisioned 
from this Place. 

Under existing circumstances, I respectfully submit to your 
Consideration whether it might not be adviseable to endeavour 
to arrange a Boundary line between Great Britain and the 
United States, in that Country to the West of the Rocky 
Mountains, more especially as the attention of Congress has 
been called to the Subject, and in an American Map, lately 
published, the Line of Lat. 49 1s continued from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Seacoast and the Country to the South of 
that Line 1s described to be United States Territory which at 
some future Period might be made use of by the American 
Government: This Line would deprive Great Britain of a 
valuable Country now occupied and traded by the Hudsons 
Bay Company and would occasion many practical 
inconveniencies 1n carrying on the Trade of the Country which 
would be left to us. 

But as I have already stated it does not appear that the 
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Americans can establish a just Claim to any part of the Country 
either to the South or North of the Columbia River, and as the 
free navigation of that River 1s necessary to our carrying on the 
Trade, I have endeavoured to fix on a Boundary, which would 
answer the views of the Hudsons Bay Company, without 
pushing the Claims of Great Britain to their full extent. I 
have therefore to suggest that starting from Lat. 49 at the 
Rocky Mountains the Line ought to be continued Southward 
along the height of Land to the Place, where Lewis and Clarke 
crossed the Mountains, said to be in Lat. 46°.42 thence 
Westerly along the Lewis’s River, until it falls into the 
Columbia, and thence to the Sea, leaving the navigation of both 
these Rivers free to the Subjects of both Nations. This Line 
would leave to America the Trade and Possession of an extensive 
and valuable Country, and would furnish fewer opportunities 
of collision between the Traders of the two Nations, than any 
other Line that could be suggested. 

I send herewith a Map on which the Line which I have 
taken the liberty of suggesting 1s coloured and on which the 
trading Posts now occupied by the Hudsons Bay Company are 
marked. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect 

Sir 
Your most obedt. humb: Servt. 
Jfoun]. H[enry]. P[etty]. Govr. 


List of Papers inclosed [not with document] 


=> 


. Bill of Sale, Pacific Fur Company to North West Company. 

2. Letter from Earl Bathurst dated 27 Jany. 1818. 
Instructions from Captn. Sherreff of H.M.S. Andromache. 
Mr. J. P. Prevost acknowledgment of Possession. 

3. Extract from Mr. McMillans Report of Voyage and 
Survey from Columbia to Frazers River 1824. 

4. Map of North America. 
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[Enclosure 2] 191 Regent Street 


30th December 18251 
SIR 
I inclose herewith the set of queries on which I wish for 
more particular information. 

The answers to them may be as concise, as is consistent with 
perfect perspicuity. The more matter of fact they are the 
better. That to query IX I wish to be as strictly conformable 
to fact and history as possible. | 

Pam, oir 
Your very obedt. humb. Servt. 
HU. ADDINGTON. 


P.S. Be so good as to send your answer, whenever it may 
be ready addressed to me at the Foreign office. 


[Enclosure 2 cont.] 2 

Mr. Simpson presents respectful Compliments to Mr. 
Addington, begs to hand him answers to his list of Queries, 
likewise a corrected Chart of the Country on both sides the 
Rocky Mountains, should Mr. Addington require further 
information on this important subject Mr. Simpson will do 
himself the honor to wait upon him at any time he may appoint. 


Hudsons Bay House sh Fany. 1826. 


Question 1. What is the nature of the Soil, its capability of 
production, and general character in the Vicinity of the 
Columbia and Lewis’s rivers? What the Climate? 

Answer. The banks of the Columbia on both sides the River 
from Capes Disappointment and Adams to the Cascade 
portage a distance of from 150 to 180 Miles are covered 
with a great variety of fine large timber, consisting of Pine 
of different kinds, of Cedar, Hemlock, Oak, Ash, Alder 


1A. 8/1, fo. 133. This letter is also printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., XX, 333, 
and in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 260-1. 

2 A. 8/1, fos. 133-7. This document and enclosure are printed in Oregon Hist. 
Quar., XX, 333-9, and part is printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 
261-6. 
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Maple and Poplar with many other kinds unknown to me 
The soil of the low grounds is alluvial and found very 
productive, that of the high grounds a rich black mould, 
chiefly composed of decayed vegetables. Some of the points 
formed by the windings of the River are extensive and 
beautiful with sufficient Timber for use and Ornament and 
where the plough may be used immediately and the Point 
on which the Companys Establishments of Fort Vancouver 
is situated is, from its extent and the fertility of its Soil, 
capable of producing large quantities of Grain of every 
kind, of pasturing numerous herds of Cattle and nutricious 
roots are so abundant, that almost any number of Hogs may 
be reared. 

The Climate delightfully temperate from the Month of 
April until the Month of October and from November 
untill March rainy, with little or no Frost or Snow. From 
the Cascade portage to the entrance of Lewis’s River, the 
banks are sterile the Soil very sandy producing stinted grass 
and willows, and little or no timber. The Country in the 
vicinity of Lewis’s River I understand is level and generally 
fertile, but I can not speak with certainty on this point, not 
having had an opportunity of visiting it personally except 
at its junction with the River Columbia. 

Question 2. Are the natives on the Northern bank of the 
Columbia warlike or pacific, inclined or averse to intercourse 
with the whites? Is the Country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Columbia densely or thinly inhabited? 

Answer. The different Tribes on the banks of the Columbia 
are generally bold and warlike as regards each other and 
extremely jealous of any encroachments on each others 
Territorys or privileges but peaceable and well disposed 
towards the whites, with whom they are very anxious to 
maintain a friendly intercourse. Occasional differences | 
understand took place when we first entered the Country, 
in which some lives were lost on both sides, but at present 
the best understanding exists between us and them. The 
Country is densely inhabited, on account of the great 
abundance of its resources in the way of living. 
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Question 3. Is there good hunting ground immediately on the 
Northern bank of the Columbia? 

Answer. Yhe Hunting grounds immediately on the Northern 
banks of the Columbia are nearly exhausted in respect to 
Fur bearing Animals but the back Country is still productive 
and Beaver are found in all the small Rivers & Lakes. 

Question 4. What, on a rough calculation are the annual 
profits of Trade in the district of Columbia, and do they 
arise from the Northern or Southern portion of that district 
principally? 

Answer. Yhe Trade of the Columbia district is yet in its 
infancy and the Countries to the Northward and Southward 
produce about an equal quantity of Furs amounting together 
in Value to between 30 and £40,000 .—. p. Annum. 

Question 5. Have the Americans any Post or trapping parties 
on the Columbia or to the West of the Rocky Mountains in 
that direction. 

Answer. The Americans have not had a Post on the West side 
of the Rocky Mountains since the Year 1813 and I am not 
aware that they ever had any Trapping parties on the West 
side of the Mountains until last year, when the Hudsons 
Bay Companys Snake Country Expedition fell in with five 
Americans, who had straggled across from the sources of 
the Missouri. 

Question 6. Is the Country northward of the Columbia 
favourable for Land and water communication? 

Answer. The Country to the Northward of the Columbia is 
not favorable for Water communication with the Coast on 
account of the impetuosity of the current at particular 
Seasons in the different Rivers, and frequent chains of 
Rapids and dangerous falls, and the communication with 
the Coast by Land is quite impracticable, on account of the 
mountainous character of the Country, which is covered 
with almost impenetrable Forests. 

Question 7. For what extent of Country does the Columbia 
River furnish an outlet for Trade? Specify this exactly and 
according to the latest and most accurate accounts. 

Answer. The Columbia ts the only navigable River to the 
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interior from the Coast, we are acquainted with, it 1s 
therefore the only certain outlet for the Companys Trade 
west of the Mountains, comprehending that of thirteen 
Establishments now occupied. 

Question 8. What time is required for communication between 
Hudsons Bay (York Fort) and Fort Vancouver? 

Answer. \ was last Year occupied 84 days in travelling from 
York Fort Hudsons Bay to the mouth of the Columbia, but 
I think the Journey can be performed in the height of the 
Season: in a light Canoe, unincumbered with baggage, for 
the Water communication and with good horses for the 
Journey by Land, which may be about 1/6th of the whole 
distance, in 2 Months or 65 days by a different route to that 
which I took. 

Question 9. Upon what foundation does the assertion rest that 
“ British Subjects had been trading on the Coast in the Vicinity 
of the Columbia, prior to Gray's voyage thither in 1788? 
N.B. Consult every Authority within reach on this point, 
and state the fact, if any where possiTIVELy ascertained, 
accompanied by date and specification of the poimt where 
such persons opened an intercourse with the Natives. 

Answer. Both Mears’s and Vancouvers Voyages confirm the 
assertion that “‘ British Subjects had been trading on the 
Coast in the Vicinity of the Columbia prior to Grays 
Voyage thither in 1788” vizt. In Mears observations on 
the probable existence of a North West passage page $5 it is 
stated ‘‘ that the Jmperial Eagle Captn. Barclay sailed from 
Europe beginning of 1787, and not only arrived at Nootka 
Sound in August, but explored the Coast from Nootka to 
Wacananesh and so on to a Sound to which he gave his own 
Name. The boats crew was dispatched and discovered the 
extraordinary Straits of John de Fuca, and also the Coast 


1 The following contemporary list is written in pencil in the margin : 


‘“y Ft. Vancouver 5 Flat Head g Ft. St. James 
2 Nez Percé 6 Kootonais 10 McLeods fort 
3 Okanagan 7 Kilmaurs “13 SChilcotin: 5; 
4 Colvile House 8 Frasers Lake 12 ‘Thompsons ,, 


13 Alexandria ” 
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as far as Queenhythe”’ within 30 to 40 Miles of the 
Columbia River, ‘“‘ when after the fatal catastrophe which 
happened to some of them, the Ship quitted the Coast and 
proceeded to China, having performed the whole Voyage in 
twelve Months.” The following note appears in Mears’s 
Journal page 124. “ The Jmperial Eagle was a Ship 
employed to collect Furs on the Coast of America in 1787, 
in the course of this business the Captain dispatched his long 
boat from King Georges Sound ona trading Expedition as 
far as 47° North, she then anchored abreast of a River, the 
shallows at whose entrance prevented the long boat from 
getting into it.” 

‘““ A small boat however which was attached to the other 
was sent up the River with Mr. Millar an officer of the 
Imperial Eagle, another young Gentleman and four Seaman. 
They continued rowing till they came to a Village, where 
they were supposed to have been seized and murdered by 
the Natives, as their Clothes were found afterwards stained 
with blood.”’ By Mears’s Journal pages 163 to 168 it 
appears that on the sth July 1788 he traded with Natives of 
of Cape Shoalwater in about Lat. 46.47 N. and on the 6th 
he named ‘Cape Disappointment’ calling the mouth of 
the Columbia Deception Bay—making it by an indifferent 
observation in Lat. 46.10 Lon. 235.34. In page 219 same 
Journal (17th Septbr. 1788) it is stated that Mr. Gray in 
the Washington joined him at Nootka Sound, that Vessel 
had sailed in Company with the Columbia from Boston in 
August 1787, they seperated in a Gale of Wind in Lat. 59 
South and had not seen each other up to that time. Mr. 
Gray informed Mears that he had put into a Harbour on 
the Coast of New Albion where he got on shore, and was in 
danger of being lost on the Bar, was attacked by the Natives 
and had one Man killed and one of his Officers wounded. 
The harbour could only admit Vessels of a very small size 
and must lie some where near Cape look out. Mears in 
page 220 further says that “he (the Master of the 
Washington) appeared to be very sanguine in the superior 


advantages which his Country Men from New England 
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might reap from this track of Trade and was big with mighty 
Projects in which we understand he was protected by the 
American Congress.’ It therefore appears evident that up 
to this period Gray knew nothing of the Columbia and that 
the Americans were total strangers to the Country and 
Trade of the North West Coast altogether. Vancouvers 
Voyages Vol. 2. page 53 April 1792 states that the 
River Mr. Gray mentioned should from the situation he 
assigned to it have existence in the Bay, South of Cape 
Disappointment. Mr. Gray stated that he had been several 
days attempting to enter it and at length he was unable to 
effect it in consequence of a strong Outset: Page 388 same 
Work October 1792. Vancouver prepares to examine the 
Coast of New Albion and particularly a River and Harbour 
discovered by Mr. Gray in the (Ship) Co/umbia between the 
46th and 47th degrees of North latitude of which Senr. 
Quadra had given him a Sketch. Vol. 3 page 124 decbr. 
1792 “The Discovery of this River we are given to 
understand is claimed by the Spanjards who call it Entrada 
de Ceta after the Commander of the Vessel who is said to be 
its first discoverer, but who never entered it, he places it in 
46° North latitude: it is the same opening that Mr. Gray 
stated to us in the Spring (1792), he had been Nine days off 
the former year (1791) but could not get in, in consequence 
of the outsetting current—That in the course of the late 
Summer (1792) he had however entered the River or rather 
Sound and had named it after the Ship he then commanded 
(Columbia). 

The extent, Mr. Gray became acquainted with on that 
occasion, is no further than I have called Grays Bay (15 
miles from the mouth of the River) not more than 15 Miles 
from Cape Dissappointment though according to Grays 
Sketch it measures 36 Miles. By his calculation its entrance 
les in Lat. 46.10 Lon. 237.18 differing materially in these 
respects from our observations.’’ From these extracts it will 
appear that Lieut. Mears of the R.N. was the first who 
discovered the Entrance of the Columbia in July 1788 
naming the head land of the Northern entrance of the River 
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Cape Disappointment which it still bears, and that Captn. 
Barclay of the Jmperial Eagle had previously traded in the 
Vicinity of the River, and at about half a degree to the 
North ward lost a boat’s crew in the year 1787. 

Gray’s Bay is situated on the North side of the Sound 
about half way between Cape Disappointment and the 
mouth of the River which he appears never to have entered, 
as Vancouvers Voyages Vol. 3 page 109 says “ Previously 
to his departure however he formally took possession of the 
River and the Country in its vicinity in His Britannic 
Majestys name, having every reason to believe, that the 
Subjects of no other civilized Nation or State had ever 
entered this River before; in this opinion he was confirmed 
by Mr. Grays sketch, in which it does not appear that Mr. 
Gray either saw or was ever within five leagues of its 
entrance.” These Extracts and remarks will I trust 
satisfactorily answer query 9. 

Question 10. What comparison does Frasers River bear in 
magnitude and capacity for the purposes of Trade with the 
Columbia. Is the native population on its banks dense or 
not—well disposed or not—warlike or pacific? 

Answer. Frazers river is not so large as the Columbia and not 
to be compared with it for the purposes of Trade, the depth 
of water found at its entrance was about 3 fathom: the 
banks are generally high and steep covered with Timber 
and such places as are sufficiently low and clear for the site 
of an Establishment bearing marks of having been overflown 
in the Seasons of high water. 

About 70 Miles from its entrance the navigation is 
interrupted by Rapids and Falls, so as to render it nearly 
impossible, and according to the best information I have 
been able to collect, the banks of the River about 150 Miles 
up, form precipices where the towing line can not be used, 
and the Current so impetuous at certain Seasons, as to 
render it impossible to use, either the setting Pole or Paddle; 
Canoes being the only craft that can attempt to stem the 
Current at any Season. The natives treated our Party with 
civility and seemed anxious that we should settleamong them. 
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They assemble from the back Country to the banks of the 
River in great numbers during the Fishing season (from 
April until October) when the population is very great, and 
at all Seasons the Country may be said to be densely 
peopled, and their Character much the same as that of those 
inhabiting the banks of the Columbia, I should not however 
consider it safe to form an Establishment there with a 
smaller force than 60 to 70 Men and Officers, until we are 
better acquainted with them. 

Question 11. Could the Furproduce to the North of Frazers 
river and West of the Rocky Mountains be conveniently 
transported by means of this River for Shipment to other 
Countries? 

Answer. From all the information I have been able to collect 
respecting Frazers river, it is not my opinion that it affords 
a communication by which the interior Country can be 
supplied from the Coast, or that it can be depended on as an 
outlet for the returns of the interior. I will further altho’ 
unasked take the liberty of giving it as my opinion, that if 
the Navigation of the Columbia is not free to the Hudsons 
Bay Company, and that the Territory to the Northward of it 
is not secured to them, they must abandon and curtail their 
Trade in some parts, and probably be constrained to 
relinquish it on the West side of the Rocky Mountains 
altogether. 

(Signed) Gro. SIMPSON 
London 31st December 1825. 


[Enclosure 3] 
Hudsons Bay House, 
London 2 5th uly 18261 

To The Rt. Honble. Wm. Huskisson 
&c. &c. &c. 
Dear Sir 

I have annexed to your Queries such answers as the 
records to which I refer afford: I think that there is sufficient 
proof that the Traders of the N.W. Company had established 


* A. 8/2, fo. 9. This letter is printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., XX, 339-40. 
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Posts on the Columbia long before the Establishment at 
Astoria in 1811. Harmon distinctly states that they were 
established in 1806, the American Fur Company was only 
formed in 1810, and were erecting their Fort in August 1811 
when Thomson went there from one of the North West 
Companys posts in the Interior. 

Lewis and Clark had been down the Columbia in 1805 and 
returned in 1806, the Natives on their route had many 
European articles, but McKenzie had crossed the Mountains 
and proceeded to the Sea in 1793 and Thompson further 
South in 1802 at which time he was I understand on one of the 
tributary Streams of the Columbia. From Mears’s Memorial 
it appears that certain Merchants under the immediate 
protection of the East India Company fitted out Ships in the 
year 1786, and traded with the Natives, between the Lat. of 60 
and 45.30, and obtained from the Chief of the District 
surrounding Port Cox and Port Effingham in Lat. 45 and 49, 
promise of free and exclusive Trade with leave to build on 
the Land, and purchased from another a tract of Land. 

I likewise inclose for your information copy of a statement 
relative to the Columbia River and Territories connected 
therewith drawn up in 1815 at the request of Sir Gordon 
Diummond:, It) was sent me in 1822 by Mr. Simon 
McGillivray; if there is any other information that you 
require I shall be happy to furnish it as far [as] I am able and 
shall feel obliged if you would allow me an audience any 
morning either this or the following week except Thursday. 

I am 
Dear Sir 
Your faithful & obedt. Servt. 
signed Jo EL. .PELCy. 


[Enclosure 3 cont.] 1 

Question 1. State the date (the Year if possible) when any 
party or Individuals belonging to the Northern or Hudsons 
1A. 8/2, fos. 9d.—11d. These queries, together with replies, are printed in 


Oregon Hist. Quar., XX, 340-4. Queries 4 and 5 and most of the replies are 
printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, pp. 278-80. 
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Bay Company first had a Station in or near to the Columbia 
or to any of its tributary Streams and the proof on which 
such Statement rests. 

Answer. The first Year that any party belonging to the North 
West Company had a Station on or near to the Columbia was 
in 1806. Harmon, an American by birth, who was a Clerk 
in the North West Companys Service and afterwards a 
Partner published a Journal of Voyages and Travels 
commencing April 1800, and ending August 1819 says in 
Page 282 “‘ That the Country West of the Rocky Mountains, 
with which I am acquainted has ever since the North West 
Company first made an establishment there, which was in 
1806 gone by the name of New Caledonia ”’ and in page 220 
he states ‘‘ Monday April 6th Six Indians have arrived from 
Frazers Lake who delivered to me a letter written by Mr. 
David Thompson which is dated August 28th 1811 at 
Ilk-koy-ope Falls on the Columbia River. It informs me 
that this Gentleman accompanied by seven Canadians 
descended the Columbia River to the place where it enters 
the Pacific Ocean where they arrived on 16 July. There 
they found a number of people employed in building a Fort 
for a Company of Americans who denominate themselves 
the Pacific Fur Company: he also writes that Mr. Alexander 
McKay * and others have proceeded Northward in the 
Vessell that brought them there, on a coasting trade. Mr. 
Thompson after having remained seven days with the 
American people set out on his return to his establishments 
which are near the source of the Columbia River.’ From 
this it would appear that Mr. Thompson hearing at his 
Establishment higher up the Columbia of the unexpected 
arrival of the Americans at the mouth of the River went 
* [Note in Ms.] Mr. Alexander McKay had been in the Service of the 

North West Company for several years, was a British subject and was engaged 

by the Pacific Fur Company from the knowledge which he had acquired of the 

Trade while in the Service of the North West Company. 

There were also Duncan McDougall Donald McKenzie, David Stuart and 
several other British subjects, who had all been previously in the Service of the 


North West Compy. attached to the crew and party sent out in the Tonguin and 
who built the American Fort on the South bank of the Columbia River. 
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down to reconnoitre their proceedings was with them when 
they were erecting their Fort, and then returned to his own 
Posts, which had been established after his first visit to the 
Country from the East side of the Mountains in 1803 
herewith is sent a copy of Harmons work and in pages 
Poe ON Le. 224, 7902237, 230. 240. 242.245.0406 will 
be found remarks relating to the Establishments. 

Question 2. When was the name of McGillivray given to the 
River now bearing that name? was its course or any 
considerable part of it explored by any person of that name 
being a subject of His Majesty in the Service of the 
Company, and was there any Settlement or station formed 
by him or others acting with him on that River and about 
what time? 

Answer. In 1803 when Mr. Duncan McGillivray who died in 
1807 set out on an Expedition with David Thompson from 
the North West Co’s post in Saskatchewan River to cross 
the Rocky Mountains to explore the Country and with a 
view to establish Trading posts, Mr. McGillivray was taken 
ill and obliged to remain behind. Mr. Thompson proceeded 
with the Expedition crossed the Upper part of the Columbia, 
and called the first River he reached McGillivrays, the next 
after himself. McGillivray and Thompson were both 
partners in the North West Company. They traded with 
the Natives but formed no Establishment at that time. 

Question 3. Did McKenzie explore any and what parts of the 
Columbia or its tributary Branches: in what Year and was 
he then in the Service of the Company? 

Answer. Sir Alexander McKenzie did not explore any part 
of the Columbia or its tributary branches he proceeded from 
the Athapescow district by Peace river crossed the 
Mountains and travelled to the Pacific far to the Northward 
both of the Columbia and Thompsons Rivers, this was in 
the Year 1793 at which time he was a Partner in the North 
West Company. 

Question 4. In what year was the first English ship sent to the 
Columbia for the purpose of collecting Furs, and carrying 
supplies to the Companys agents, and trading with the 


M 
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Natives on the Columbia river? has a Ship been sent every 
year since the first? | 
Answer. The Isaac Todd which sailed from England in 1813 
and arrived at the Columbia River in April 1814 was the 
first Ship that took any Produce of the North West 
Companys trade collected on the West side of the Rocky 
Mountains and carried it to China, from whence she brought 
a Cargoe of Tea to England for account of the East India 
Compy.: all that had been collected in former Years having 
been sent by the Interior to Canada, (but as early as 1786 
the East India Compy. had Vessells on the Coast and 
purchased Land of the Natives as related by Mears’s in his 
Memorial see State Papers annual Register 1790 page 287) 
The Jsaac Todd took at the same time all that had ever been 
collected by the American Fur Company at the 
Establishment of Astoria. “The Americans arrived in the 
Columbia as before observed, Summer 1811, the Furs that 
were collected the following Winter they were not able to 
send away, the Ship which was to have conveyed them 
having been destroyed by the Natives on the Coast and the 
whole of the Crew massacred. No Ship arrived in 1812 and 
in the Fall of 1813 (it was that) the North West Company 
purchased of the American Traders all they had collected 
the preceding two years, therefore no American Ship ever 
took away, or have the Americans ever taken any produce 
of their Trade from the Country and when they established 
themselves in 1811 on the South side of the River, they had 
no Establishment on the North side, and from the terms of 
the Treaty for the purchase it appears that they had one 
subsequently on Thompsons River, but abandoned it when 
they left the Country, and they have never been there since. 
In 1814 the Schooner Co/umbia was sent out which arrived 
at Fort George in the Spring of 1815, and having delivered 
her supplies, proceeded with Skins to Canton from whence 
she returned to the Sandwich Islands and to the Columbia 
river in order to carry the Skins of the following Season to 
Canton. 
The Supplies sent from England in 1815 and which 
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reached Fort George in the Spring of 1816 were sent in the 
Brig Colonel Allan, which Vessell returned from the 
Columbia to England. 

All these were British Vessels belonging to and fitted out 
by the Agents of the North West Compy. with supplies for 
their Traders at the Columbia river. 

The Outfits of these vessels having been found expensive 
and unproductive in consequence of the restriction of British 
subjects from trading in China except under License from 
the East India Company, which Company refused to permit 
the Agents of the North West Company to carry away Tea in 
return for the Skins sold by them at Canton, whilst American 
Ships and Traders not being under similar restrictions had 
the benefit of freight for the whole voyage to China and back. 
Under these circumstances 1n the year 1815 an arrangement 
was made with a house at Boston under which the supplies 
of British manufacture required for the Establishments at 
the Columbia were sent from England to Boston, from 
whence a Ship was dispatched to convey them to the 
Columbia, to take the Skins from the Columbia to Canton 
and to carry the proceeds of their Sale in Teas and other 
Produce of China from Canton to Boston, where the 
American House retained a certain proportion of the net 
Proceeds as a compensation for the Freight. 

In this manner Annual Supplies were sent to the 
Columbia River in each year from 1816 to 1820 and in 1821 
the Establishments were transferred to the Hudsons Bay 
Company since which time the Proceeds have been brought 
by British Ships to England. 

Question 5. How many Posts and Settlements has the 
Company now on or near the Banks of the Columbia or its 
tributary branches: when, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
were they first formed and how many are North and how 
many South of the Rivers or of its branches. 

Answer. The Company have now six Settlements on the 
Columbia and its tributary branches exclusive of Fort 
George and thirteen Settlements in the whole on the North 
side of the River in New Caledonia. The Company have 
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none on the South side, but parties have been fitted out from 
Fort George to hunt the Country on that side. 

Question 6. When the Company was formed of which Mr. 
Astor was the head, of how many Partners did it consist, 
how many of that Company were citizens of Great Britain 
and how many Citizens of the United States. 

Answer. Formed in 1810 after Lewis and Clarke’s return, 
do not know their number but several of them were British 
subjects and had been in the service of the North West 
Company. 

Question 7. Had the Company any charter of incorporation 
or other instrument of special recognition from the State of 
Newyork or any other authority in the United States? 

Answer. Can not say if they had a Charter of Incorporation. 
but believe they were recognised by the state of New 
ork. 


{Enclosure 4] 


Copy 


The Statement! of which the following is a Copy was drawn 
up at Montreal in 1819 at the request of Sir Gordon 
Drummond, who had been applied to by the British Charge 
d’Affaires at Washington for information on the subject of 
the Settlements at the Columbia River for it seems that even 
at that early period the American Government took a very 
different view of the case from that which had been expressed 
by Lord Bathurst and from the ulterior measures of 
Government it is evident they (the Americans) have carried 
their point as far as the restitution of Fort George. 


1 As there is no copy of the above Statement in the Company’s archives, the 
above transcript has been made from the copy attached to Nicholas Garry’s 
original letter of May 7, 1828, in C.O. 6/6, fos. 783-g92d. (London, Public 
Record Office). Part of McGillivray’s Statement has also been printed in Oregon 
Hist. Quar., XX, K. B. Judson, “‘ The British Side of the Restoration of Fort 
Astoria’, pp. 254-60. Miss Judson remarked : “The many mistakes . . . both 
as to facts and dates, are no greater, if as great, as those made in speeches in the 
American congress. On both sides they indicate the lack of knowledge prevailing 
and the resulting confusion”’. 
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The Opinions given by Lord Bathurst and by Mr. 
Gouldburn after the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent are 
perfectly in my recollection, but it is of little use now to refer 
to them further than to show how the American Government 
succeeded in establishing points and obtaining concessions. 

(signed) 
Simon McGILtiivray 


London 23d March 1822 


Statement relative to the Columbia River and adjoining 
Territory on the Western Coast of the Continent of North 
America. 


The Claim of Great Britain to the Sovereignty of a 
considerable part of the Northwest Coast of America was 
originally founded from rights derived from the discovery of 
the Country by Sir Francis Drake, who in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, visited the Northern part of California which 
Country he called New Albion, and of which he took possession 
in the name of his Sovereign. Since that time the claim has 
never been relinquished, although the Spaniards have been 
suffered to encroach upon the Country in question, by extending 
their Settlements to the Northward of the place whereof Drake 
had taken possession yet still the Country situated to the 
Northward of the Spanish Settlements was always claimed by 
Great Britain and the claim was tacitly admitted if not 
publickly recognized. 

This early right of discovery is, however, important only in 
a discussion of claims with Spain; for as to any claim which 
may be set up by the United States of America it will be easy 
to find rights prior to theirs without going back further than 
the Reign of his present Majesty. Captain Cook’s repeated 
visits to that Coast and his taking renewed possession thereof 
in His Majesty’s Name before the Americans became an 
independent people, is surely a sufficient Title against them, and 
the occurrences at Nootka Sound in 1789 and the Armament 
against Spain in consequence of the ageressions committed 
upon British Subjects on that Coast afford ample proof that 
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the possession thus taken was not meant to be merely a nominal 
possession but was considered by the Government of that day, 
a matter of such importance as to afford a sufficient cause for 
going to war with Spain. Reference may be particularly had 
to the negociation upon this Subject with the Court of Madrid 
in the Year 1790 and the convention of the 28th October of 
that Year which was the result of these negociations and of 
the Armament referred to. 

Subsequent rights of Discovery also prior to any which can be 
claimed by the United States may be adduced as a further 
confirmation, if any were wanting, of the Title of Great Britain 
to the Territory in question. In the Year 1792 Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, then a Partner of the North West Company 
explored the Country beyond the Rocky Mountains, and was 
the first who penetrated to the Pacific Ocean. He also took 
possession of the Country in the name of his Sovereign, and 
previously in 1791 Captn. Vancouver had surveyed the 
Coast and the River Columbia from its mouth to the falls 
which are 200 Miles from the Sea. Soon after Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s Voyage the North West Company established 
Trading posts in the Country beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and upon the head Waters of the Columbia River. So that 
besides the repeated Acts of taking formal possession, British 
Subjects have, for above twenty Years, been in actual possession 
of the Interior of the Country in question and have maintained 
the same uninterruptedly. 

It was only about ten Years ago that the Government of the 
United States began to set up pretensions to the North West 
Coast; for, until after their purchase of Louisiana from 
Buonaparte, they had never possessed, or had even claimed any 
Territory to the Westward of the Mississippi; but upon 
making the purchase of the Province of Louisiana, and finding 
that its Geographical Boundaries to the Northward and 
Westward had never been expressly limited or defined they 
immediately took advantage of this circumstance to claim 
Boundaries as extensive and indefinite as possible; and without 
waiting to have the matter of right investigated or ascertained 
they hastened to take possession of the Country so claimed by 
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them, intending doubtless when they once had taken possession 
to maintain it whether right or wrong. With a view, therefore, 
to extend their territorial claims across the Continent to the 
Pacific Ocean and to establish a communication therewith 
through the Rivers Mississouri and Columbia, the American 
Government in the Year 1806 fitted out an expedition to 
explore the Country under the Command of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke who proceeded to the head of the River 
Mississouri thence across the Rocky Mountains to the River 
Columbia, and so down to the mouth of that River from whence 
they returned by the same route. 

In order to give the Expedition as much as possible the air 
of a Voyage of Discovery, and to make it appear as if they were 
exploring and taking possession of an unknown Country 
(tho’ in fact the Country in the Interior was well known to 
the Traders from Canada) the Americans as they went along 
bestowed new Names on Rivers Mountains &c. such as 
Jeffersons River Maddisons River and so forth forgetting or 
affecting to forget that the Columbia River had already been 
surveyed by Captain Vancouver and that a route across the 
Continent to the Pacific Ocean had already been traversed by 
Sir Alexander McKenzie both of whom as well as Captain 
Cook had taken possession of the Country in the name of His 
Majesty as herein before mentioned. 

Uniting this project of the extension of Territory with 
another favorite object, the obtaining possession of the Fur 
Trade, and detaching the Indian Nations from their partiality 
to the British and Canadian Traders, The American 
Government soon after the return of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke established a Chartered Company at New York to 
prosecute the Fur Trade of this New Country under the name 
of the Pacific Fur Company, at the head of which was Mr. John 
Jacob Astor of New York and this Pacific Fur Company 
commenced their operations in the Summer of 1810 when 
Ships were sent to the Coast a Fort built at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, the Country taken possession of as American 
Territory, and named Astoria and the rights of Great Britain 
disregarded. 
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Representations upon this subject were from time to time 
made to His Majesty’s Government by the North West 
Company’s representatives in London. Upon this subject 
they have had the honor of conferring with several of His 
Majesty’s Ministers* at different times and they all expressed 
their opinion that the Country in question belongs of right to 
Great Britain and that the United States had no just claim 
whatever to the possession of it but still no measures were for 
some time adopted by Government to interfere with their then 
new Establishment at the Columbia River and this forbearance 
may be imputed to the following causes, viz. 1st The 
object was remote and perhaps considered of less importance 
than it would have been under different circumstances. The 
Country was engaged in War with numerous and powerful 
Enemies and Government was doubtless unwilling to add to 
their number by quarrelling with America or adding to the 
causes of quarrel already existing. 

The North West Company had in the mean time extended 
their Trading Posts across the Mountains to the Pacific Ocean 
and it became necessary to send their people Supplies by Sea 
from England, but they had previously applied to Government 
for a Charter or Grant of the Trade of the Country to be thus 
supplied, and to the East India Company for permission to 
carry its produce to China and thus two Years were occupied 
by these applications and preparatory arrangements. 

This was the state of matters at the commencement of the 
late War with the United States when at length Government 
resolved to interfere in the matter. The American Company 
were in possession of a Fort or Trading Post at the mouth of 
the Columbia River and also of some Posts in the Interior. The 
North West Company had established several Posts in the 
Interior and had sent a party to proceed to the Coast in the 
Summer of 1813, to meet a Ship with Supplies from England 
which was fitted out in the fall of 1812 and which must have 
proceeded on her destination even without the protection 


* [In margin] The Ministers particularly alluded to as having given decided 
opinions on the subject are The Earl of Harrowby, The Marquis of Wellesley, 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, Earl Bathurst, Mr. George Rose &c. &c. &c. 
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which Government afterwards granted but ultimately the 
protection sought was obtained. 

The Phoebe Frigate with the Cherub & Raccoon Sloops of 
War were sent round Cape Horn and the Raccoon was sent 
to the Columbia, to destroy the American Establishment and 
to take possession of the Country as British Territory. From 
the detention which had occurred in the sailing of this 
Expedition from England, their arrival at the Columbia was 
much later than had been contemplated and [than] arranged 
with the North West Company’s people who had proceeded 
to meet them from the Interior and who reached the Sea in 
August 1813 while the Raccoon did not make her appearance 
till the Month of December following and the North West 
Company’s Ship, the /saac Todd not until April 1814. The 
People from the Interior therefore despairing of the arrival of 
their expected Supplies and support by Sea, found it necessary 
to make the best arrangement in their power with the people 
whom they found in possession of the Country. Many of 
these though Partners or Servants of the Pacific Fur Compy. 
were British Subjects and would not fight against their Country, 
and hearing of the American War inclined them to change 
sides. The Americans were not sufficiently strong to defend 
their Fort, in the event of this defection taking place and they 
were under apprehensions from the expected arrival of the Men 
of War. The result was an arrangement by which the 
Americans agreed to retire from the Country and to sell the 
Goods they had at their Fort which the North West 
Company’s people purchased, and thus when the Raccoon 
arrived in December 1813 she found the place in possession 
of Friends, and her Officers were not a little disappointed in 
their hopes of Prize Money. Captain Black of the Raccoon 
once more took formal possession of the Country in His 
Majesty’s name and called the principal post Fort George, 
under which name it is now held by the North West Company. 

It is evident from this Statement that Fort George is not a 
conquest, the restoration of which the American Government 
are entitled to claim under the 1st Article of the late Treaty 
nor could it have been so considered by the framers of that 
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Treaty, for one of the Representatives of the North West 
Company had the honor of an interview with Lord Bathurst 
on the subject after the ratification of the Treaty was known 
and long after Mr. Gouldburns return from Ghent; when 
his Lordship declared decidedly that the Country in question 
was not considered as a Conquest to be restored under 
the Treaty, but as a British Territory to which the Americans 
had no just claim; and the reason which his Lordship assigned 
for this Country not being mentioned in the Treaty was, that, 
requiring from the Americans any recognition or guaranty 
of his Majesty’s rights thereto might tend to cast doubts upon 
a Title which was already sufficiently clear and incontrovertible. 


(ii) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London the 18¢h Septb. 1829} 
The Rt. Honble. Sir George Murray 
Mr. Pelly presents his Compliments to Sir George Murray, 
and transmits herewith that part of dispatch (recently received 
from Govr. Simpson) which relates to transactions on the West 
side of the Rocky Mountains together with a Map of North 
America which Mr. Pelly in his conference with Sir George 
promised to send him for his private information. Mr. Pelly 
will feel obliged if Sir George will return the dispatch when he 
has perused it, and begs to remark, that the manuscript part 
of the Map is from the reports of the Companys Officers and 
not actual Survey, and should Sir George Murray wish to have 
it for the purpose of reference Mr. Pelly begs his acceptance of 
ie: 
PAL 8/2, font 7a, 
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(iit) 
Hudsons Bay House 
London 4th December 18291 
The Rt. Honble. Sir George Murray 
Mr. Pelly presents his compliments to Sir George Murray, 
and sends him herewith that part of Mr. Simpsons Dispatch 
which refers to the Country west of the Rocky Mountains in 
Ruperts land for his private perusal, and with it he begs to call 
Sir George Murrays attention to the proceedings in the last 
Congress of the United States; a printed Copy of the part to 
which Mr. P. alludes he has likewise enclosed, and respectfully 
submits, whether, as it is therein proposed amicably to establish 
a Line of Demarcation, the Subject might not now be discussed. 
Mr. Simpson is now in England and will remain a few weeks, 
and Mr. P. or Mr. S. will have much Pleasure in waiting on 
Sir George Murray, and giving him every further information 
in their power that he may require. 


1 A. 8/2, fo. 17d. This letter is also printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, 
D. 319. 
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(ID) GENERAL 


| (i) 
Report oF Fort ALEXANDRIA WESTERN CALEDONIA COLUMBIA 
River Districr Ovutrir 1827 p. Joseph McGIiiivray 


Curer Traper HB. Co.) 


Index to Heads of Department Report of Fort Alexandria Westn. 
Caledonia Columbia River District 1827/28 


Heads Folio 


1 Limits of the Post = - - = - 3 
2 Navigable Rivers, Lakes, Means of Transport 
Of. - - - - - - 4 
3 Nature of the Country, Soil & Vegetable 
Productions Fossils and Minerals = - - s5@6 
4 Animals, Fur Bearing, Ornithology &c. =o es 
5 Climate - - - - - - - 9 
6 Advantages of the Post - - - - IO 
7 Disadvantages of the Post - - - - II 
8 Posts occupied - - - - - - rz 
g Means of Subsistence, Expenditure of 


Provisions at the Establishment and 
Voyaging with Abstracts and Cost thereof - 12 @ 13 


Issue of Provisions at Fort Alexandria from 


21st feby. 1827 to 20th March 1828 = “T4@ers 
Abstract Consumption of Provisions and Cost 

thereof p. Mess at Alexandria 1827/28 - 16 @17 
Detailed Account and Cost of Provisions at 

Alexandria - - - - - =  13°:@ 19 
Actual Cost and Charges on a Vorveaux = 20°@ 21 


*B. 5/e/1. Much of the information in this report is summarised in Ross Cox, 
Adventures on the Columbia River... (London, 1831), II, 358-93, and 
acknowledgment is made therein to Joseph McGillivray. 
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Heads Folio 
10 Officers and Men their Conduct and Characters 22 
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Officers and Men who have Families and the 


number of each - - - - - 23 
12 General Abstract of the Indian Population 
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General Abstract of the Indian Population, 

Places of residence and Hunting Grounds 26 @ 27 
Characteristics Morals &c. - - - - 28 @4I 
Narrative and Sketch of the Chilkotin Country 42 @ 47 

13 Effects of the change of System in regard to 


Trade arising from the Coalition - - 48 
14 State of the Trade - - - - : ite) 
Comparative Statement of Returns for Outfits 
1825-1826 and 1827 = - - - a 
15 Suggestions in regard to alterations—Improve- 
ments—&c., - - - - - = 952) 55 
16 Remarkable Circumstances - - - - 56 


Limits of the Post 


The Limits of the Post of Alexandria extend in a Northerly 
and North East direction, ten days about Bears Lake—to the 
South and South East, the Atnah or Chin Country say 100 
Miles distance—Eastward and North East by a chain of 
Mountains, and numerous Lakes bordering upon Thompsons 
River—and to the Westward and North West—Naskotins 
and Chilcotin Countries, intersected by numerous Small 
Lakes, Rivers and Marshes. 

The front of the Fort faces Frasers River—and both sides 
of the Country presents a very beautiful and romantic 
appearance—the Banks of the river are succeeded by an 
inclined plane, and extends in gently rising Steeps—these are 
diversified with Groves of Fir and Poplar. 

The Establishment has taken its name from the celebrated 
and persevering Traveller Sir Alexander Mac Kenzie—who on 
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his voyage of Discovery across the Continent of America in 
1793 came within a mile of this identical spot—and by 
information obtained from the Indians—was dissuaded in the 
further prosecution of following the River to its discharge— 
he therefore returned from this to West Road River, and 
succeeded in reaching the Shores of the Pacific Ocean by an 
overland Journey. 


Navigable Rivers,—Lakes,—Means of Transport 


Frasers River is the only Navigable River within the Limits 
of Alexandria Post. Quesnels River and Rough Poplar Rivers 
take their rise from Lakes to the Eastward and discharge 
themselves in Frasers River but they are both impracticable 
for either Boats or Canoes. The Chilcotin River is a very 
shallow Stream—its course Northerly to the Lake distinguished 
by the same name—and according to Indian report is 
not even navigated by them. The West Road River at its 
discharge, is also impracticable but after travelling about a day 
or two it becomes broader, and then fit for the purposes of the 
Natives who make use of Pine Bark Canoes. 

The Lakes are numerous, and some of them tolerably large, 
which occupy the Indians from one to three days to cross 
them—they abound with Fish of various sorts, Suckers, Trout, 
and Indians maintain they obtain White Fish—most of these 
Lakes loses themselves in Marshes—and are continually fed 
by very small Streams issuing from the Mountains. 

In visiting the Naskotin and Chin Indians our mode of 
Transport is by Canoes on Frasers River—towards Bear Lake, 
Fluz Kuz and Chilcotins the whole distance must be performed 
on foot. 

The Transit for Outfits and Returns are by Horses to the 
Banks of the Columbia River—occupying 14 Months. 


Nature of the Country,—Soil—&—Vegetable Productions 


A ridge of Mountains running Parallel to the North West 
Coast makes the Country about Alexandria Mountainous and 
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Hilly—and in whatever direction you may travel, you 
encounter very bad roads—intersected by innumerable Small 
Lakes, Rivers and marshes. 

The Soil is by no means exuberant, being generally of an 
indifferent Mould of about 8 inches from its surface—a bed of 
gravel and sand succeeding alternately. Esculent vegetables, 
notwithstanding every precaution to preserve and bring them 
to perfection have nearly altogether failed—and the last crop of 
Potatoes did not yield the produce of one fourth of the Seed 
put in the ground. 

The Banks of the River and Interior parts, are covered with 
Poplars, Cypresses, different Kinds of Spruce Fir, Cedars, 
Alders, Birch Trees, and several species of the Willow—There 
does not exist a variety of Berries; Choke Cherries, Goose 
Berries, Strawberries, Red Whortle-berry, and Service Berries 
—of the latter, they have failed this year—and are most in 
demand—the Natives giving them the preference. Some 
Roots are preserved and dried, but only of one Kind which 
Europeans make use of and called by the Natives T’zachin— 
it has a bitterish taste, and when eat with dried Salmon— 
conveys an agreeable zest to the palate—the peculiar smell of 
the Fish being destroyed. St. Johns Wort 1s very common, 
and applied as fomentations in topical inflammations—there 
is a Kind of Weed which is converted into Flax, and in general 
demand—also an Evergreen with a small berry which is 
Black—very much resembling Grapes, and Sarsaparilla with 
Bear root—these three latter Vegetables are made into a strong 
decoction (the colour similar to Port Wine) and in cases of 
Gonnorhea and Venereal Complaints, are held in high 
estimation, and some who have made experiments maintain, 
by drinking copiously of this preparation—it is an infallible 
antidote to the Disease. 

Within the vicinity White Earth abounds, and there 1s one 
species, which if we had Oil & Lime, might be converted into 
Soap, for it is the real Steatite—Red Earth originating from 
Volcanic Eruptions and Coal in great quantities. 

Fossils & Minerals furnishes a limited scale—Quartz, 
Carbonate of Wood, Rock Crystal, Petrifaction of a Fir Tree, 
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Granite; small quantities of Lime Stone, beautiful Species of 


Black Marble—Maarcasites of a Gold Color—Talc and Iron. 


Animals—Fur Bearing &c. 


Jumping Deer or Chevreuil, Rein and Red Deer, are the 
only large Animals we know of, and generally inhabit the 
vicinity of Mountains—frequently descending in the Summer 
Season to the Valleys and Banks of the Rivers. The Marmot 
& Wood rat—the former affords an exquisite repast and 
excellent covering made into Robes—and the latter a very 
destructive Animal. The Natives have dogs of a diminutive 
size—having a peculiarity much resembling Esquimeaux 
Dogs—the tail curled up, small ears, and pointed nose—altho’ 
not eaten by them—are eagerly purchased by ourselves the flesh 
constituting our Holiday meals for Christmas and New Years. 


The Fur Bearing Animals which we receive in Barter for 
our Goods are the following Vizt. 


Beavers Foxes Red, Cross & Silver 
Bears Black, Brown & Grizly Mainks 

Otters Musquash 

Fishers Ermines 

Lynxes Wolverines 

Martins Wolves 


I had nearly omitted the Rabbit, which are so plentiful, as 
to maintain the Aborigines during the scarcity of Salmon. 


Ornithology 


Bustard or Canadian Outarde 
Ducks of various descriptions 
Swans 

Hawks 

Plovers 

Cranes 

White Headed Eagle 

Owls 
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Magpies 

Crows 

White Crow Killed at the fort in 1823 
Vultures 

Wood Thrush 

Red Breasted Thrush or Robin 

Wood Pecker 

Snow Birds 

Gulls 

Pelicans 

Partridge 

Pheasants & a species of uncommon Size called Dinde 


by the Canadians. 


Climate 


Towards the Month of April, the Spring commences when 
Flowers begin to bud—the Weather at this period up to the 
latter end of May is most delightful—June incessant rains, 
and strong Southerly & Easterly Winds—July and August 
intolerably warm—®& September the Fogs are so dense, it 1s 
impossible to distinguish the opposite side of the River before 
10 A’m. Cold and rheumatisms attack the Natives—nor are 
the Whites exempt from these complaints. In October the 
leaves from the trees are dropping with an occasional frost, 
and November is fairly the Winter Season. The Ice forming 
on the edges of the Rivers & Lakes and frequent falls of Snow 
The depth of Snow does not exceed 24 Inches—and the Cold 
by Fahrenheits Thermometer 15 below o. and this only for a 
few days in January—taking it all in all the Climate 1s 
Salubrious and pleasant—and were not the Natives So 
improvident might live to an extreme old age. 


Advantages of the Post 


The advantages of the Post, are our being in the vicinity of 
the Atnah or Chin Indians, and Chilcotins by which means their 
furs are easier collected, independent of this—it is absolutely 
necessary of having a station for the support of the Horses—for 

N 
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the better transport of the Returns of the District, and 
bringing in the Outfit from Columbia River. The Plains or 
level Country entirely ceases, and beyond this—Subsistence 
for these Animals is not [to] be had for such a large number. 

Another Consideration is our own means of Subsistence— 
the Natives prosecuting their Fisheries within the immediate 
precincts of the Fort—which enables us getting a daily Supply 
—and trading a Stock for annual Consumption. 


Disadvantages of the Post 


The disadvantages of Alexandria Post, are that the Winter 
Voyages are so long—as the Klouskers hunting Grounds are 
in a NW. direction and being attached to the Fort we must of 
necessity visit them—and this trip generally occupies from 
25 to 30 days. Another Band of Indians hunt at Bear Lake, 
and altho’ few, we are compelled to go—and this takes about 
22 to 2§ days—towards the N,East. The Chilcotins are 
equidistant Westerly occupying nearly a Month—None of 
these Indians come to the Fort in Winter—but frequently in 
Summer they fall on the Banks of the River—construct a raft, 
and descend the Current—the labour which is an important 
thing with a Carrier is thus much curtailed. 

The Indians of Frasers Lake, come to the West Road River 
—see our Naskotins, and filch us of the best of our Returns, 
and are taken to Frasers Lake—thus depriving us of not only 
our Debts—but the disappointment of individual exertions 
when anticipating the best Hunts—this trafick among 
themselves ought to be discontinued and prohibited—and on 
discovery of the delinquent—the Gentleman at Frasers Lake 
should without repugnance seize the Skins and preserve them 
on account of Alexandria. We have now losta great proportion 
of our Returns from W.R. River by this very reprehensible 
intercourse—and orders should be promulgated to stop so 
ruinous a proceeding. 


Posts Occupied 


None immediately dependant on Fort Alexandria. 
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Means of Subsistence, Expenditure of Provisions 


The Establishment & Voyaging with Abstracts 
and Cost thereof 


Our means of Subsistence are principally on Salmon—and 
‘in fact when this fails, as it happened this year we have no other 
substitute. The Salmon Fishery commences about the middle 
of July and ceases in October—this period is a busy one to the 
Natives—having their Vorveauxs to construct which 1s a 
Cylindrical Machine of 18 feet long, and 5 feet high—the rods 
placed asunder about 14 Inch, and lashed to Hoops with 
‘““ Whatappe ’’—one end is made in the form of a Funnel to 
admit the Salmon—to this aré joined two similar Machines of 
Smaller dimensions—but equally in length, and when the 
Vorveaux is raised out of the Water—the Salmon flies to these 
Boots and are easily Killed with a small spear—To put it in the 
Water requires the assistance of several hands. Stakes must 
be cut, and planted in the River about 12 feet high and 
extending about 30 feet from the Shore—a Netting of Rods 
is laid upon these Stakes to prevent the Salmon running 
through—it is well calculated for catching Fish and when 
Salmon are abundant they will catch between eight to one 
thousand daily. 

From the unprecedented failure of the Salmon and having 
nothing else to subsist on, without having recourse to the 
Horses, which under any circumstance could not be thought 
of—I considered it necessary to send for a supply at Kameloops 
Columbia District, which was readily granted to the extent of 
2500—& as Mr. Connolly had been advised of our Situation, 
I 500 was sent down in November, added to 1200 cured at the 
Fort (for not a Salmon was traded from the Natives) and 350 of 
an Old Stock with 35 Kegs of Potatoes formed the whole for 
annual Consumption—the Strength of the Establishment has 
been reduced greatly, which will enable us, getting thro’ 
without experiencing very severe privations. 

Trout, White Fish, Suckers, & Jub are to be had in the 
Lakes—and in the Month of October towards the Close of the 
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Fishery we have Trout of a most exquisite flavour weighing 
from 10 to 35 lbs. and which in my opinion is preferable even 
to Fresh Salmon. An occasional Sturgeon of uncommon size 
are caught in these Vorveaux’s—but its flesh not relished by 
the Natives. | 


DetaILeD ACCOUNT AND Cost oF Provisions AT ALEXANDRIA 
WESTERN CALEDONIA CoLumBiA River District 


“8580 Salmon 


1 Blanket Plain 3 Points 8/6 com 
12: Paw Leather Shoes G2 tops), Og. is, ose ya 
1 Small Axe a) Pee bs Peat Wey 
14 lbs. Common Rd. Beads 1/2 yy TO Se Ne ees 
7 Pair Leather Leggins es) 
4 lbs. Gunpowder GA a Nioy aA. 
34 55 B.D ohot Breil s, eee ey 
3. 5, Low India Shae Ming ea gh Bm 
6 ,, Roll Tobacco 1/- eNO umes: 
14 Yard Com. B. Strouds 3/6 Sgr Ae 
63 Dressed Leather Skins 3/9 Se ih: I 4 44 
I) <4) o25 
Advance 70 p. Cent. ge COUT Tau lp tees 
Z\\4 mera 


The Cost of $d. for one Dried Salmon, must have been calculated at the 
Schedule of Advance when the Outfit and Returns were taken to YorkFactory. 


154 Rabbits 


13 lbs. Roll Tobacco Ti Salless. plow 
1% ,, Low India A 3eGi Wigs 5uerdy 
14 ,, Shot B40 AN gh) a58 ed 
3 ,, Gunpowder Jac se ee me 
1 Small Axe 1/7 mae oe Ree ea! 
pero 
Advance 70 p. Cent. pees Nay 4 3 


A little more than 4d. but not one halfpenny PAS 9) 
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283 Berry Cakes 
1 Dressed Moose Skin 
9 lbs. Roll Tobacco 
1 Small Axe 
4 lbs. Copper Kettles 
2 Ibs. Shot BB.. 
2 ,, Gunpowder 
14 ,, Low India 
3 Pairs Shoes & tops 


Advance 70 p. Cent. 


Equal to 13/¢. Each—a Costly trade. 


3 Beavers 


1% Ibs. Roll Tobacco 


Advance 70 p. Cent. 


Equal to 8¢. |Each. 


Dogs 
adi 3 Small Axes 
1 lb. Roll Tobacco 


1/7 
1/- 


Advance 70 p. Clent. 


Equal to gd. |Each. 


100 Suckers 
3 lbs. Roll Tobacco 


Advance 70 p. Cent. 


Equal to 15/4¢. p. 100 


1/- 


” 


[o.2) 


~ 
bol 


nie 


nie 


bol 
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Actua, Cost AND CHARGES ON A VORVEAUX 


ee EE ee 


Paid for Wood for a 
Vorveaux 2 yards Com. Blue Strouds | 3/6 Spams far 
Paid for a Vorveaux 
Station 4 lbs. Gunpowder 7d. syns MES 
i ,, Shot B.B. 50s ll asad ered 
1 ,, Low India Sid. Whois) aes 
1 ,, Tobacco Roll 1/- Keiko 
Paid for Whatappe | 2 Pair Leather Shoes & 
tops 6d. 99° 199299. » (I 
3 Ibs. Tobacco t/— ||» 9» 9 are 
1 Yew Handled Knife >. 4 
4 lbs. Gunpowder 7d. oe & 
Paid for Willows 1 lbs. Gunpowder 7d. se. ee ES 
14 lbs. Tobacco Roll 1/- oF LLCO 
Paid for Setting the | 1 Yew Handled Knife i ae 
Weir 1 Yellow Wood do. do. eeuige ies Pe 
2 lbs. Tobacco 1/- Page 
315 bs. Com. round Beads | _,, I 
Paid the Fisherman | 1 Indian Awl oie Gee 
1 Blanket Plain 3 Pts. sf oad 
1 Trading Gun 26/6 || 1 6 6 
1 Horn Comb mae, age 
7 yards Garters Bay ee ae 
2 Gunflints eee 
1 Gunworm ot 
1 Scalping Knife ct 4 
1 dz. Finger Brass Rings Pee 
1 Common Cotton Shirt 5 2a 
1 Firesteel oeuuree 
ig lb. Vermilion Ce uae 
4 lb. Low India Ce Kal | ee 
1 lb. B.B. Shot Ey 
Amts. Card. forward f{il-2. XT 32% | eee 
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Amounts Brot. Forward J We as Re a ae Ge 
3 lbs. Gunpowder 7d. aces Sa 
2 5, Roll Tobacco 1/- hg tae 
1 Sinew, Snow Shoe Line, 
ae, 7 99 2 
1 Pair Leather Leggins Pen tee 
6 ,, Shoes—Tops &c. 6d. aeea ose 
4 Yard Com. B. Strouds 3/6 pitas UL OS 
2 14 7 
18 23 |14 12 gf 
1 Beaver Net 2/- Siar Mares 
Loan of a dressed Skin in 
Summer arate are 
Subsistence for himself & 
Son 16.4; 
£ils 18 43 


2700 Fresh Salmon @ £5,,18,,0} Average }¢. Ea. and Servants Rations 
p- Diem 13d. 

Note—1454 Fresh Salmon were issued out as Rations—the remainder 1246 
were dried for Winter Consumption. 

The Fishermans Services were from July to November, and if Salmon had 
been abundant we might have caught five times the above quantity. We were 
thus rendered independant of the Indians and very fortunate it was so—otherwise 
we should have suffered inconceivable privations. 
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Number 


Orricerns & MeEN—THEIR CONDUCT AND CHARACTERS 


Campbell Awasteap | Excessively Speaks the 


Nervous Carrier 
Language 
Desloge Hyacinthe| Generally Notoriously 
Improper Bad 
Gregoire Etienne | Steady A Good 
Horsekeeper 
McGillivray Joseph 
McDougall George Unexceptionable; An ifficient 
Trader 
Majeau Ambroise | Indifferent Inclined to be 
troublesome 
McDonell Eneas Obedient A Good Lad 
No. oF Women & CHILDREN—MAINTAINED AT 
THE ESTABLISHMENT 
Seealee 
Ne 
Gregoire Etienne Labourer Pa nls 
McGillivray Joseph Chief Trader I " 


From February to May Jean Bte. Lolow’s Family consisting 


1 Wom. 2 Boys. 
From June to August Mr. P. C. Pambrun Family consisting 
1 Wom, 2 Boys 1 Girl, 


20! 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT—OF THE—INDIAN 


Places of 


Tribes Residence 


| Heads of Families 


| Chiefs 


Fluze Kuz||Fluze Kuz 
Lake I 


nv 


Naskotins ||West Road 
River 
Rough 2\ees 
Poplar 
River 


Quesnels 
River & I 6 
Rascals 
Village 


Between | 
Quesnels 
River and 
the ist I 5 
Village 
on Tal- 
kotin | 
Land J 


Bear Lake x I 


Talkotins ||Fort 
Alexandria 


ie) 
N 


Atnah or ||Atnah Chiefs 
Chin Rapids Il} 2 
About Mr. 
Faries 
Portage Ij} 4 
Between 
Mr. Faries 
Portage & || 8 
Chilkotin 
River 
From Chil- 
kotin 
River to 
Mr. I 6 
Stuarts 
Old 
Portage 


Ground 


Chilkotins |/Consists 54 2\| §2 
Lodges 


Marrd.\| Marrd.\| Un- 
20@40]|40 & up || married 


oo 


2g 


16 


a 


a9 


36 


130 


bo 
fe) 


22 


49 


Grand Total || 13]] 91||/307/249 


Adults 


| Widowers 
| Widows 


_ 
~ 
~ 
. 
3 
4 
Lol 
- 


co 
co 
ro 
w 
~_ 
aS 
> 


Children 


n 


we 


n 


N 


- 


10 


18} rg/] 13} 30|/188] 98] 73] 57 


Babes 


WwW 
~ 


260 


” Bj 


166 


Ww 
Ww 


§10 
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Remarks 


Their Hunting Grounds are about the Chilcotin Mountains where they say Beaver is abundant and 
the Lake upon which they reside, supplies the Water forming the North Branch of the West Road 
River. Sir Alexander MacKenzie places the Latitude at 53.4.32.North, and got to the North 
West Coast in 10 days Lat. 52.21 N. immediately to the Southward of the Princess Royal Islands. 


The West Road & Rough Poplar River Indians hunt with the Fluze Kuz, & on the West Banks of 
Frasers River the greater proportion of the Tribe, generally hunt upon the range of Mountains to 
the North East (where Quesnels River takes its rise) and Bear Lake where from report Beaver was 
formerly numerous—but subsequently nearly destroyed by the Iroquois—they are tolerable good 
hunters. 


Their Lands are poor—a few hunt on the West side of Frasers River, but do not at any time venture 
far—fearful of meeting with Chilkotins—the rest of the Tribe go the range of Mountains towards 
the North East—at best they are no Hunters—and considered the most troublesome Indians on 
Frasers River—their Limits are very circumscribed—and of course encroach upon the Neighbouring 
Lands. They are the last ‘“‘ Carriers ” on the River. 


They obtain a few Beaver, some on the South Banks of Frasers River, and others go in a North 
Easterly direction towards a Chain of Lakes and Mountains bordering on Thompsons River—their 
united labours for 2 Years back do not amount to 4 Packs. From our Tariff being so exorbitant— 
they resort to Thompsons River where they purchase Goods at moderate Prices. 


Judging from the Population being exclusively clad with Beaver, we presume the Country is rich in 
that valuable Animal, authentic information is deficient, to state their real Hunting Grounds. 


a 
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Characteristics—Morals &c. 


The Indians of the Upper parts of the River, altho’ 
distinguished by different appellations—are yet evidently 
sprung from one Common Stock—and their language bears a 
very close affinity to the Chipewyans and Beaver Indians— 
Sloua cuss Dinais, Nascud Dinais, and Talkotins are those 
alluded to above—the same manners and customs exist 
throughout. 

Unlike other Indians of the East side of the Mountains— 
they generally collect and build a House the size proportioned 
to the number of Families—this is divided and partitioned off 
—the ridge partially left uncovered—to admit the Smoke to 
ascend—ain such an habitation they live to gether from June to 
November & cure their Salmon therein. Of all the Indians 
I have ever seen I cannot compare a Solitary Tribe to equal 
the Nagailer or the Carriers in filth, nastiness, and laziness—or 
rather a constitutional inertness. Excremental filth, is round 
and in their Cabins contaminating the pure air of Heaven— 
they are charged with Lice and Fleas, which they eat with the 
greatest avidity—their persons so loathsome from accumulation 
of dirt, that it exceeds credibility—and on expressing my 
abhorrence of such nastiness—they coolly and with the 
greatest sang froid reply—it Keeps the cold out—and the 
scorching rays of the Sun has little or no effect—this I readily 
believe—it is needless to say they never bathe—this applies 
equally to the Women—and when disposed to appear in full 
Gala—they put an additional smear of Salmon Oil on their Hair 
—which is most offensive—Powdered over with the down of 
Birds—painted with Charcoal and Red Ochre—a Monster of 
this description is not to be seen any where else in the British 
Dominions of North America, and when this Brute (the term 
is not misapplied as will appear hereafter) approaches the Fire 
Side—the Stench is most intolerable, it is perfectly sickening— 
a deadly faintness seizes you—and you must open the doors to 
admit fresh air. 

I remember to have seen a dozen of these Worthies last 
Spring—their Coverings stretched on branches shifting their 
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positions as the Sun altered its course—thus they were from 
morning till night—basking on their backs—whilst their 
Wives & Children were digging roots for their Subsistence. 

This inertness must have dreadful consequences— 
superadded to Starvation which is prevalent, and more so 
these two years past than formerly, to a degree unprecedented. 
Asthmatic, Rheumatic complaints, and Pulmonary 
Consumptions are very common. 

The Nagailers or Carriers are moderately sized, that is to 
say from ¢ to 6 feet high, but very few of the latter—of a 
Light Copper Colour—long lank hair—®& their appearance 
externally is prepossessing. The Female Sex are not handsome, 
and inclined to corpulency—their dress consists of a Robe 
made of Marmot Skins, Rabbit Skins, and Dog Skins—this 1s 
tied with a small cord on their Shoulders—which gives full 
play to the Arms—the covering reaching only to the Knee 
Pan—a clout to cover the private parts—constitutes their 
Wardrobe—but in the Summer Months dispense even with 
this, and appear as Nature made them—there 1s no differences 
of dress among the Women—tt 1s precisely the same as the 
Men. 

They betray a predilection for European Cloathing and some 
who have been able to purchase, Trowsers, Shirt and Coat— 
appear completely degagée, and at home. 

They are addicted to Gambling—umpires are chosen, to 
observe that the parties play fair—but it very seldom 
terminates amicably—the propensity is so strong—they will 
stake their Guns, Robes, Shoes, Bows & Arrows &c. | knew 
one fellow who had lately arrived from an hunting excursion 
of three Months with a good lot of Beaver—he began to play— 
lost partially and desisted—treserving the rest of his Skins to 
trade—but in the mean time his friends began to banter him— 
and prevailed on him to renew the pastime—fortune was still 
against him—and he lost all—the poor fellow came the 
following day with tears in his eyes and related his loss. 

This Game which is the most universal—consists of about 
fifty small sticks, neatly polished of the size of a quill; a 
certain number of these sticks have Red Lines round them, and 
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as many of these as one of the players find convenient—are 
rolled up in dry Grass, and according to the judgment of his 
antagonist respecting their number—and marks—he loses or 
wins. 

They are in the habits of making feasts—Couriers are 
dispatched to the different Villages stationed from 20 to 40 
Miles—with invitations to attend—they will wait a Week for 
their friends—the assembly breaks up after the repast—and if 
the Strangers should remain some days longer—a Carrier 
considers himself absolved from all further hospitalities—it is 
on these occasions that Gambling is carried on day and night, 
and ’ere they conclude, many are perfectly naked. 

Polygamy is practised, but the Women are not prolific— 
which | attribute to the mode of digging roots—a woman thus 
occupied—from the frequent blows which is made use of by a 
stick—(commonly in the shape of a crutch but curved) in 
rooting, on the abdomen—causes abortion, and is a prevention 
to a numerous progeny. 

Marriages are celebrated with no Kind of ceremonies—the 
inclinations of both must be mutual—it sometimes happens— 
that either one or the other is dissatisfied—the engagement 
then is dissolved. 

The Girls from their infancy, are permitted to do all they 
like without controul—nor will they marry until surfeited with 
a variety of men—this promiscous intercourse, have given 
them complaints inseparable to such loose Morals—and they 
are of a nature the most alarming—such as the Lues Venera, 
Gonorrhea, and what is worse the Leprosy. This libidinous 
habit has been transplanted from the Sea Coast, and in all the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean it exists—the North West Coast 
is notoriously so—and the same consequences resulting 
therefrom—thus an Indian who catches the disease, and 
it is unavoidable, never recovers—it is true they have 
simples which ameliorate the symptoms—but it lurks in the 
System—and eventually carries him off to the Shades in a 
few years. 

Their Mountebanks or Men of Medicines have less 
pretensions to that appellation, than any Indians I am 
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acquainted with—of the Vegetable Kingdom they have a 
superficial Knowledge and Surgical Operations are unknown. 

A person becoming unwell—the operation universally in 
practice—is laying the patient on the broad of his back, 
administering repeated blows on the part affected—and as the 
patient must necessarily suffer his cries and agonies are 
drowned by the united voices of his Countrymen, who on these 
occasions officiate by joining in a Song—there are ten chances 
to one—but his death is the consequence of such improper 
treatment and either the Doctor or some other person generally 
falls a sacrifice to the resentment of the Relations of the 
deceased—imagining that foul medicines has been thrown 
upon him—this severe retaliation forms a prominent feature 
and is a Characteristick of the Tribe. 

My means of observation have given me full opportunities 
of discovering whether they believed in a good and an evil 
Spirit—and I can dogmatically assert they do not—they 
preserve no forms of Worship perform no Sacrifices—or in 
fact to convey the most remote idea of any Religious institution 
—which they might have established. 

A very common custom, prevailing among the Females, is 
when in a fit of despondency arising from Jealousy—improper 
treatment &c.—is to commit Suicide by hanging themselves 
to a Tree—they have occurred frequently within our 
Knowledge. 

The ceremonies of the Dead is a very singular custom (at 
least in North America) more particularly in burning their 
dead on a funeral Pile—the friends of the deceased select some 
rising ground—where wood is taken—during these operations 
—invitations are made to Neighbouring Villages and after 
nine or ten days, sometimes longer—the ceremony begins by 
laying the Corpse on a pile of Wood—during its burning— 
they are all in a high state of merriment—and if Strangers 
happen to be present—they choose this opportunity of 
manifesting their superiority in number by immediately 
plundering them—and admitting there are no Strangers— 
they will quarrel among themselves—this is not taken upon 
hearsay evidence—I have witnessed the fact—the immediate 
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relations of the defunct cut their Hair—and visit the spot 
every morning for a few days to lament their loss—the Larger 
Bones are collected, and carefully wrapped in a Birch Bark 
basket—which is now suspended to a Stake—with a Scaffold 
over it. 

So far there is nota redeeming point to recover characteristics 
so barbarous—and what I have to add, will be no improvement 
—but nevertheless true as to facts. 

A Nagailer or Carrier is the most selfish Animal in existence 
—as to a sense of Shame he knows it not—it is a common 
expression among them 


“< 


‘we may indeed among our Countrymen 
feel some shame or repugnance to ask for 
an article our friend may cherish—but 
with the Whites we can have none” 


and they act up to this maxim. I have afforded them aid in 
subsistence at a time if refused they certainly would have 
perished—and when reduced to the last stage of existence by 
their Countrymen from improper treatment they have been 
brought to the Establishment, nourished & Medicines 
administered—which has recovered and brought them to life— 
yet ingratitude is so strongly rooted in their nature that these 
very individuals are the first, who will prevent or allow you 
taking a fish—and if a trifling altercation should arise between 
the people of the Fort and the Indians—cast your eyes about 
you these very Scoundrels are seen brandishing their Weapons 
and urging their friends to exterminate us—these occurrences 
have actually taken place during my administration at 
Alexandria. 

In the foregoing part of this Narrative—I have called them 
‘‘ Brutes ”’—and if the following circumstances do not show a 
character of this degrading description—I must profess my 
ignorance of the term. 

Sometime in December last, an Indian related to the 
Principal Chief of the place—from laziness or other causes had 
an insufhciency of Salmon for his immediate support—he was 
surrounded by friends, and who had the means of relieving 
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him—yet never afforded the least assistance—he was allowed 
to perish thro’ Starvation, and died during the night 
undeplored—the following morning his corpse was burnt, 
when it was still warm. 

A Woman came to the House—the Weather was excessively 
cold—and clad as she was froze herself considerably. An 
Inicles of the Girl’s—beinge here at. the time—requested 
permission to be allowed the fireside—which was readily 
eranted—the poor creature lay insensible—she had been 
starving—and he went away under the plea of visiting some 
Rabbit snares—and the Scoundrel has never come near her— 
nor have any of her friends or acquaintances enquired the 
progress of her recovery. Her Husband beat her so brutally— 
it was with extreme difficulty she could walk—and then 
abandoned her to the fury of the Elements—this object is a 
cripple for life—half of the Body is a paralytic state. 

Last January two men came to the House with their 
families—leading an Old Man whose locks were blanched 
with Age—they remained for some time, but it became 
necessary to remove: and they encamped about a Mile— 
what was my astonishment to see this old Man the following 
day, creeping along in a half frozen state, and vociferating for 
Fire to warm himself—being brought to the Chimney—he 
recounted that his Sons after making a fire for him—had gone 
forward—and told him—to take care of himself for they would 
be no longer encumbered with him. The Parricides!! 

These Cases establish a high degree of barbarism, and when 
it is considered, they live Eight Months together out of the 
twelve—and the circuit of their Ground Lodges not more 
than 12 Mules distance—when assistance if it was in their 
nature to afford it, could be easily provided—but, no: Kind 
affections or warm attachments does not inhabit the breast 
ofa Carrier. 

It will be necessary for me to mention the predilection of 
appropriating things which do not belong to them—the 
propensity is so deeply rooted—that nothing is sacred within 
their reach, and you require to be as much guarded as if in 
presence of professed Robbers. 

oO 


~ 
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They are, among their other good qualities, complete adepts 
in telling lies—I never knew one, who could strictly confine 
himself to the truth, even if the transaction took place before 
you. 

To protect themselves from the severity of Winter—they 
dig Holes in the Ground—sufficiently Capacious to admit a 
large number—and it is only in favourable Weather they 
venture out to take the air—something of this kind, but upon 
a smaller scale they have to secure their Salmon—which is 
wrapped in Birch Bark Baskets. 

At the Fishing Season—three or four of the Elderly men, 
make Vorveaux’s (which has been noticed under the head of 
Means of Subsistence) assisted by a few of their friends— 
altho’ the Village may amount to 50 men, yet when these 
Machines are set—and take fish, every individual comes for a 
share, and the owners readily grant this relief—they are not 
however so accomodating to the Whites—for on many 
occasions we have been content with a refusal. 

The Salmon when cured loses 4/ 5th of its weight, becomes 
crisp—and of a reddish appearance—rendered blackish by the 
incessant smoke which must be daily kept up to prevent the 
Flies from settling on it—Fish thus cured forms their constant 
diet without any condiment—and what is a remarkable fact— 
that it actually files the Teeth to the very Gums. I have 
observed many young men about 25 Years of age who had 
their teeth half worn away—and at 40 they have positively 
none—the same effect operates on the Whites—its ravages 
are not so perceptible as we come to these Countries at an 
advanced period in Life. 

Salmon Oil is extracted from the Heads of that Fish—-and 
is accounted an exquisite auxiliary to Roots or Roes—a dish of 
this mixture was presented to the late Sir Alexander Mac 
Kenzie, the very sight was sufficient without tasting of its 
contents—next to Salmon Oil, there is nothing more offensive 
to the Olfactory Organs than an 18 or 24 Months Salmon— 
its efHuvia when roasting is most intolerable—it is ridiculous 
to be so delicate or fastidious—your appetite must be satisfied 
—having no other substitute. Gentlemen who have passed 
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some Years in Western Caledonia—cannot but acknowledge 
the truth of the above remarks. 

Since the Winter of 1826—in consequence of being in open 
hostilities with the Chilkotins—and as Kind of protection 
their village is within Pistol Shot of the Fort. The 
apprehensions and alarms during Summer with constant 
screams, howlings, singing &c. &c.—makes the situation of 
the Traders extremely unpleasant—you had to undergo this 
ordeal—until 2 to 3 Oclock in the morning—it was impossible 
to sleep—if a dog barked—the whole population turned out 
under arms—a rustling in the branches—had the same effect— 
and as strangers either from above or below arrived—the same 
frantic gestures—with the additional comfort of a few lies— 
generally made the thing much worse. Had the Chilkotins 
come, I could never have distinguished a difference in their 
deportment or manner—and I became so habituated to these 
daily and nightly noises—that it did not occasion me going to 
the door. 

In the Battle of the 24th September 1827— they killed some 
Chilkotins—raised the Scalps—mounted the dead bodies on 
Stumps—and exhibited them in this manner to the Atnahs— 
who were specially invited to witness these trophies of their 
valour—one would come with a Knife and cut at the Body— 
another with an Axe—a third would wing an Arrow. Women 
and Children followed the example—and all washing their 
faces and hands in the blood of their victims—which was not 
permitted to be removed, until it had fallen of itself. 

The Talkotins had also taken some Prisoners—one Woman 
had a Child to her breast—this was inhumanly butchered— 
and the monster after committing an act so barbarous—held 
the quivering infant at the point of his Knife—and with horrid 
exultation asked the distressed Mother whether it ‘“‘ smelt 
good ”—the woman said ‘“‘ No’’—he repeated the question, 
and putting himself in an attitude to enforce an afirmative— 
the poor Woman had no other alternative to save herself— 
than by replying it was “ good”. 

The War Dance began, and the unfortunate Prisoners were 
introduced in the middle of the Circle compelled to dance and 
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join in the Song—when at every turn the Scalps of their 
Fathers, Uncles and Brothers were brushed across their faces 
—and with savage fierceness questioned whether it “smelt 
good ”’. 

There were Children of a tender Age which we endeavoured 
to purchase by offering liberal prices—with a view of returning 
them to their relatives—to these repeated requests—they 
always gave us a denial—but found means notwithstanding 
our vigilance to kill one—and threw it on the fire—the 
following morning the feet of a Child was discovered—and in 
the Winter two others shared the same inhuman fate—they 
were starved almost to death—and one we know to a certainty 
had been thrown alive on the fire. 

We have very little intercourse with the Atnah or Chin 
Indians—they do not speak the same Language as the 
Nagailers or Carriers—and in their customs some remarkable 
difference arise. In the mode of Fishing they make use of 
Scooping Nets—this is a much more laborious task than their 
Neighbours with the Vorveaux & when Salmon are abundant— 
this method is very successful. 

In general they are cleanly in their persons, and their robes 
are made of Chevreuil Skin—the Women have a covering of 
the same description with the addition of a dressed Leather 
Petticoat which covers the whole body—and their Women are 
not permitted to indulge in a promiscuous intercourse with the 
other Sex. The Female Sex are slenderly made—and some 
have a good figure—which is not the case with the Carriers— 
being corpulent and masculine. Their Arms are chiefly bows 
and Arrows—and few are of industrious habits—their 
propensity to stealing and lying 1s also universal—they are 
expert equestrians—and most of them have Horses. 

A reduction in our Tariff would I think spur them on to acts 
of Industry—their Lands to the South East is not desitute of 
Beaver—and the few of this animal killed—is usually taken 
to Thompsons River—where they purchase supplies—at 
moderate rates—compared to the Tariff of Western Caledonia. 

With the exception of the Atnah or Chin Indians—who are 
about a degree to the Southward of Deserters River or Creek— 
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the same Language is spoken—in a direct line from the North 
East Head of Frasers River Lat. 53 or 54 North to Hudsons 
Bay—so that a Chipewyan—leaving Churchill River, and 
following a North West direction would make himself 
perfectly well understood. 


Narrative and Sketch of the Chilkotin Country 


The Northern Council of Ruperts Land—have within these 
two years back—strongly recommended that an Establishment 
should be made on the Chilcotin Lands—arising from reports 
the Country was prolific in Beaver—and subsequent visits 
have confirmed Indian intelligence—it will be necessary to 
enter into some details to explain why a Fort has not been 
already made. 

The Talkotins and Chilkotins were formerly on the most 
friendly footing, and when Salmon failed on their Lands which 
happens frequently—they come and fish in the Neighbourhood 
of Alexandria. 

In the Winter of 1826—four Young men of the Talkotins 
went to the Chilkotin Country for the purpose of hunting—it 
is impossible to ascertain how the quarrel originated—but 
three of them were inhumanly butchered—and the fourth 
escaped dangerously wounded—who arrived at the Fort on 
the 19th March—conveying this unfortunate intelligence to 
his Countrymen—at this time a Chilkotin was in the house— 
the whole population rose in a body determined to dispatch 
him in the Fort—which was however prevented with much 
dificulty—an opportunity occurred notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the Indians who kept a watch—to send the poor 
fellow away—we succeeded in this—but he was eventually 
murdered by a Talkotin. 

A War of extermination was proclaimed, and as the Principal 
Chief of the place had lost three Nephews he was fully resolved 
on selecting a chosen band to retaliate the party consisted of 
twenty four—and they left Alexandria on the 19th April— 
and returned on the 20th June with the Scalps of 12 Men, 
Women and Children they had killed—and 5 Prisoners. 
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The Chilkotins were not aware of this party of Talkotins 
having made this predatory incursion, and its results—for in 
order to follow what they had formerly done—the Chilcotins 
came opposite the Fort, and watching opportunities—on the 
21st June killed a Talkotin who had come to the House, and 
was returning to his Lodge. 

The Servants of the Company had frequent occasion of 
crossing the River to attend our Gardens—and observed fresh 
tracks of Indians—it is evident they had no intention of doing 
any harm to the Whites—shortly after the above occurrence 
twenty seven Chilkotins displayed themselves on the opposite 
side—what they said it was impossible to distinguish—as the 
wind was very high—and no person to understand them—the 
Interpreter having been taken to Columbia River. 

Rumours were in circulation, and given out by the Atnah’s, 
that a formidable party of Chilkotins were on the march—they 
did arrive on the morning of the 24th September to the number 
of 80 men—when the Battle commenced just a little after day 
break. The Talkotins were lodged in a House—with double 
rows of strong and stout Palisades—between each Log 
numerous Port Holes were cut—protected in this manner— 
the numbers killed on their side were comparatively few—one 
Man and one Old Woman—whilst their antagonists lost six 
to a certainty and many dangerously wounded—the bloody 
contest would have lasted much longer and probably to the 
annihilation of the Talkotins had not we given them assistance 
in Arms and Ammunition—which intelligence being conveyed 
by a Woman—they immediately retreated—some crossing in 
Canoes (which they had the foresight of seizing) whilst others 
pursued the route a foot—previous to their departure, they did 
not refrain from expressing their opinion of our proceedings— 
breathing vengeance—and threatening to cut off any Whites 
that might hereafter fall in their way. 

Such is the Narrative of these disturbances or rather 
hostilities, between the Talkotins and Chilkotins, and no 
overtures of a Peace by either Tribe has been made—both the 
Superintendant of the District and myself have sent paroles to 
the Chilkotins but so far no answer has been returned—and 
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not one of that Tribe has been in our Neighbourhood since 
September 1826. 

In the Summer of 1827—it was confidently asserted and 
believed by most of the Talkotins that the Chilkotins were 
disposed to come to an amicable understanding—these reports 
were in circulation during Winter but I gave no credence to 
it—but on this occasion added to information obtained from 
the Superintendant that some of the Talkotin Chiefs relations 
would come in Summer—|I determined to ascertain the truth 
and mounted a Horse to proceed to the first Atnah Rapids 
about 20 Miles from here. I met with the principal Atnah 
Chiefs who said it was all fabrication—I had suspected as 
much from the beginning. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable appearances—it was 
determined the Chilkotin Country should be established this 
Autumn (1827) and an Assortment of Goods was left at 
Alexandria—the entire failure of Salmon has been the reason 
for relinquishing the plan—much to the regret and 
disappointment of the Superintendant of the District. 

From documentary evidence the following is submitted as a 


Sketch of the Chilkotin Country 


The course from Alexandria to the Chilkotin River is 
S.S.E.—taking its rise in a Lake distinguished by the same 
name—the River including its meanderings 180 Miles 
extreme breadth 40 to 60 Yards, shallow and numerous 
Rapids—The Lake half a Mile in its extreme breadth—and 
length 60 Miles—surrounded by lofty Mountains, from 
which many small Rivers issue therefrom. 

In the Spring they have abundance of Suckers, Trout and 
White Fish, it abounds in large Animals—such as Rein Deer 
—Red Deer and Moose Deer—and in the Autumn and Spring 
Chevreuil are numerous—Salmon however is their principal 
food, but as this fish does not come up regularly the Chilkotin 
River their resource is the produce of the Lake, and large 
Animals. 

As a proof that Beaver is abundant Men, Women & 
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Children are exclusively clad with the Fur of this valuable 
Animal. 

It is impossible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the 
number of inhabitants constituting the Tribe—they cannot I 
conceive be less than 180 Men. 

Their behaviour and appearance reminds you of Indians 
who have been in the habits of having intercourse with the 
Whites—their persons and dress remarkably clean—and 
manners hospitable. 

The Mountain Sheep is common on their Lands, and yields 
a beautiful Wool—a sample of which was obtained in 1822— 
the Yarn is spun with a Kind of distaff. 

The Chilkotins speak the Nagailer Language—but many 
of their words have a great resemblance to the Strong Bow 
Indians of the Peace River—(commonly called Rocky 
Mountain Indians) they are immoderately fond of Iron Works 
—~and know the use of-Fire Arms—a Gun -was in theip 
possession—the maker “‘ Barnett ” and manufactured in 1808 
—the owner said he purchased it from Indians of the Sea 
Coast—according to their accounts it is only a journey of Six 
days from the end of the Chilkotin Lake—crossing a range of 
Mountains—the track pursued by the late Sir Alexander Mac 
Kenzie which brings them to a River in a Southerly direction, 
where the Indians carry on a trafick with Europeans—that 
they do hold an intercourse with the Whites, is most probable 
a kind of Stuff resembling rugs were observed—and which 
could not be made with their materials. 

The distance to the Chilkotin Lake from Alexandria is 180 
Miles—and occupies 15 to 20 days tolerable travelling—the 
result of the visit in December 1 825 was six Packs—principally 
Coating—and if Goods had not fallen short—two Packs more 
could still have been traded. 


Effects of the Change of System in regard to Trade 


arising from the Coalition 


A diversity of opinion has been found to exist previous to 
the Coalition, and even subsequently whether the Profits of the 
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Trade, and facilities greater by going to York Factory for the 
Outfits or immediately to the Columbia River—both routes 
have been pursued and since the Union it has been decided— 
the Returns shall be taken to the Columbia, and as Shipping 
comes out regularly—the Outfit for the Post (and District) are 
taken in. This is the only material alteration that has arisen— 
and the Limitation of Indian Debts, which however under all 
circumstances cannot be altogether suppressed. 

The transport of our Goods from the Westward—has given 
us the opportunity & desideratum of reducing our Indian 
Tariffs—this has been a source of great encouragement—but 
in my opinion the Prices are still too high—which prevents 
the Atnah or Chin Indians frequenting Alexandria—they of 
course trade with Thompsons River—where they exchange 
their Furs for Goods at comparatively moderate rates. 


State of the Trade 


The annexed—is a Comparative Statement of the Returns 
for the Outfits 1825. 1826. 1827—and at the first view will 
appear extraordinary at the reduction being so considerable— 
the Returns were never greater than 182 5—in consequence of 
visiting the Chilkotin Country thereby collecting six packs of 
Beaver Coating—the subsequent years have been fraught with 
Famine—and a War of extermination between the Talkotins 
and Chilkotins—depriving the Indians of the Post going to 
the Westward where Beaver in any quantity can be obtained— 
and as long as this War exists—we cannot expect good returns. 
The Naskotins venture on those Lands being under no 
apprehensions of an attack—and I should hope, if no murder 
intervenes, that Hostilities will cease, and a _ reciprocal 
understanding which heretofore existed between the 
Neighbouring Tribes will warrant us in the expectations of 
recovering our lost ground. 
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Suggestions in regard to Alterations 
Improvements &c. 


We have felt the good consequences resulting from having a 
Vorveaux—and it is recommended for the future—two, ought 
exclusively to be appropriated for the Fort—as it would not 
only give you a daily supply of Fish, but a means of collecting a 
sufhciency for an annual Stock—for this purpose an Indian 
Fisherman should be engaged for the whole Season—but 
previous to entering on such an important alteration—it 
becomes a matter of primary consequence to get the Indians 
of the Village removed to their usual places of habitation— 
without which being effected, it will involve you in incessant 
and dangerous broils—by perusing the Journal of 1827/28— 
it will be seen what difficulties we had to encounter—and 
upon two occasions had nearly recourse to the unpleasant 
alternative of fire arms—and indeed all our troubles and 
anxieties originated from having a Vorveaux. 

From causes over which we had no controul—the Chilkotin 
Post could not be established—and as Hostilities have ceased 
between the Talkotins & Chilkotins—altho’ no Peace has been 
declared—yet I think next year—the wishes of the ‘‘ Northern 
Council” will be accomplished—it is certain it would have 
been undertaken this year—as an assortment of Goods had 
been left at Alexandria for the purpose—but the failure of 
Salmon frustrated the Superintendants intention. 

It is absolutely necessary that two Gentlemen should be 
constantly attached to the Post of Alexandria—for one must be 
frequently absent for a length of time—for the purpose of 
equipping and receiving the Hunts of the Indians—the other 
Gentleman will of course remain in charge of the Fort— 
without such a precaution you evidently run the risk of your 
property being stolen, your men insulted—and in fact the 
Natives will become Masters—without any _ invidious 
reflections to any—this has actually happened—ainstance the 
Forks of Fort George—when in the absence of the Gentleman 
who had charge of the Post—the Servants of the Company 
were inhumanly murdered. 
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I should be glad to know what respect a Labourer can carry 
in the eyes of a Carrier? are common Labourers qualified to 
settle an Account, or even to Barter? they estimate and hold 
them in the greatest derision and contempt—the reason is 
plain—it has become necessary to make regulations to confine 
the Servants toa _ certain line of conduct—this when 
overstepped (and it happens oftener than you would wish) 
compels you to notice 1t—and when Indians observe our 
proceedings—they cannot but have a contemptible opinion of 
a Canadian—A man who allows himself to be insulted— 
property Stolen, and whose nerves quake at the sound of a 
harsh expression—will any Gentleman contend—this man can 
discharge his own and the Companys duty—with Justice to 
his Employers—it is impossible—and yet, there is not hardly 
a Canadian but what will submit to these indignities. I am the 
more particular on this account as an assistant of this class, may 
likely be placed, and we should certainly defeat our Interests by 
such a measure. 

One circumstance I shall mention with respect to the 
Establishment to be made at the Forks of this River or Stony 
Rapids. I question very much and I say positively the Post of 
Alexandria will be losers. The Indians of West Road River & 
Bear Lake will resort there—being so near—it will therefore 
leave for Alexandria the Naskotins below the Great Rapids, 
with the Indians of this Village and Chin Indians—The 
Chilkotins cannot be taken to account. In 1825 this Post 
yielded 285 Packs—and by making a division of the Hunters 
between the projected Post—the returns will not be increased 
—but the expences necessarily will—these two years past are 
no criterion for the Country has been in a disturbed state— 
but if Alexandria has two Clerks to superintend and conduct 
the Trade—lI venture to maintain they will never fall far short 
Ol ose Packs, 

I cannot observe that any encrease has been the result by 
establishing Kilmaurs—so far from it—the Returns have 
considerably diminished—and before entering into experiments 
of this kind—let the Chilcotin Country be established—where 
an additional profit will be apparent—and add a new link to 
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the Section of this District, which will commensurate almost 
any expence. 

If the Stony Rapids Establishment is determined on—the 
Indians of the Forks must necessarily go there—and this will 
curtail the Frasers Lake Returns—I should recommend the 
Kluz Kuz to be immediately attached also—as they will be 
nearer there, than with us—and I imagine no insuperable 
difficulty could exist in visiting them about the beginning or 
middle of October—both to receive their hunts, and afford 
them supplies—this voyage at that particular season could not 
be performed without Horses. 


Remarkable Circumstances 


The failure of Salmon to a degree unprecedented by the 
Oldest Inhabitants—and the surprising height of the River for 
three successive days in November—which made the River 
much higher than in Summer, and continued so until January. 

The Winter has been excessively severe—and no favourable 
change occurred until the latter end of January—which has 
occasioned the death of several of the Natives. 


(11) 
Report oF Nez Perces District [1827]? 


Limits of the Department From Priests Rapid to the Chutes 
along the Chutes River to its 
sources and along the Sources of 
John Days River to Grand Round 
from thence to Nez Perces & 
Louis River 


Navigable Rivers None to any great distance but the 
Columbia runing S.E. 5.W. & 
West 
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Nature of the Country 
Soil & Vegetable 


productions 


Animals Fur Bearing 


Climate 


Advantages of the Dept. 


disadvantages of do. 


Posts Occupied 
Means of Subsistance 


Rock Covered w. Sand Plain & 
undulating near the Columbia & 
at a distance on both sides Rocky 
Ridges rising & where the Natives 
find Beaver & Deer & Wood 
(Trees of difft. kinds & in the 
plains Short Grass & Worm 
Wood Bushes & nutritive Roots 
&c. 

Beaver a few Otter & Muskrat, 
very few of any other kind of Fur 
Excessive Warm in Summer 
pretty Cold Frosty & Snowy in 
Winter 

Giving no Cridits to the Indians 
& the Trade not yet spoiled by 
[illegible] too cheap 

Numerous Tribes of Inds. visiting 
the Establishment, smoking a 
[few?] bits of Tobacco & Other 
small Gratuities; from their 
natural habits inconcevbly laizie 
to cross into the Mountains for 
Beaver, loosing their Horses, The 
Snake Inds. stealing them & other 
such casualties attending such 
excurtions. Their indifference 
about our Goods (except their 
Necessaries Ammunition Guns 
Kettles Axes &c.) in Competition 
to the Toil of going for Beaver, 
besides that they get their 
Necessaries & Goods for Horses 
that useful animal being mostly 
Traded in this Dept. 

only Fort Nez Perces 

Salmon a few Hares & Roots & 
sometimes a little Dried Meat 
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Expenditure of Provisions 
at the Establishment 


Officers & Men 
Number of Women & 
Children 


Number of Inds. 
distinguishing Tribes &c. 


Effects of the change 
of System on Trade 


State of the Trade 


3000 Salmon ¢ Sturgeon 200 Ib. 
Dried Meat some Hares & Roots 
& Berries 

1 Officer & 7 Men 

2 Women & 5 Children 


The Nez Perces inhabiting part of 
lower Nez Perces River (or South 
Branch) Louis Branch are most 
numerous below them to the 
enterance of Nez Perces River are 
the Palouches about 150 men, 
The Yackamas the only Indians on 
the north side of the Columbia 
live opposite to Priest Rapid are 
pretty numerous but make little 
Beaver. The Iskayouses not 
numerous but Warluk Occupy the 
space between all the Chutes 
River to the Grand Round right 
east from the Fort 2 days Journey, 
from Priests Rapid to the Falls are 
a number of Tribes. The Priest 
Rapid Inds. below them the 
Samnepams a Branch of the Walla 
Walla below the Samnepams & 
near the Fort begins the Walla 
Walla Tribes to the Falls all these 
live on the [illegible] Columbia 
River The Nez Perces Iskayouses 
& Walla Walla mix togeather often 
I believe no change has taken 
place 

Perhaps better two last years than 
some years before that. 

SaML. Brack 
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(111) 
TxHompson River Disrricr Report, 1827.1 
The Governor & Council 
Northern department Rupert’s Land 
GENTLEMEN, 

As 1 am called upon in conformance with a General rule 
to offer a few observations connected with the District of 
Thompson’s River in the shape of a Report; & as it is probably 
the first from this place forwarded to Head Quarters, I beg 
Your indulgence should that circumstance, & the novelty of the 
subject to myself lead me to intrude upon You with perhaps 
what may be deemed too much superfluous matter. 

In the first place the limits of the District may be supposed 
to run along the north bank of the Columbia river from the 
mouth of the Piscahowes, 25 leagues below Okanakan Fort, 
to the Simpoilles brook 15 leagues above it. Thence to skirt 
off to the left and along the height of land that divides the 
waters of the Columbia & Canoe river from those of the 
Shewhap or south branch rising on the confines of the Rocky 
Mountains—From that point it may also be supposed to 
continue northwardly along the Skirts of the Mountains till it 
embraces all the waters falling into North river; and then ina 
S.W. direction towards the Pavi//on on Frasers river. It need 
scarcely be observed that at present down the main stream on 
either side there is no particular boundary, and the same 
unlimited division is allowed in drawing the line between the 
two principal rivers that completes the figure with the aforesaid 
Piscahowes.—This Fort is situated in about Latitude 50°.40 
and Long. 119°.—(.e. Thomp. R. Fort). 

2dly With respect to the means of transport, we avail 
ourselves of the Columbia navigation up to Okanakan House: 
Thence the Thompson’s river Outfit is conveyed by Horses 
for a journey of 12 or 14 days. Were the use of horses 
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attended with more difficulty than it is, the Okanakan river 
might be navigated with canoes or a smaller description of 
Boats to the North end of the big Lake, but Subject to tedious 
Voyages—This Lake is one of the largest to the West of the 
Rocky Mountains—say from 60 to 70 miles long and 3 to 4 
broad. To appearance very—deep, and not an Island from 
end to end. It is hemed in on all sides by the Surrounding 
mountains, & consequently receives no considerable feeders— 
It affords the Natives a great variety of small fish—Freezes 
seldom.—The south branch is a pleasing little river & presents 
no impediment to the common mode of travelling by water— 
beyond the Lake it is but little known; even the Natives 
themselves find little inducement that way.—The Lake itself 
is next in Size to the last, but not generally so productive in 
fish; however, the Salmon reaching the small streams & 
creeks along its shores in the months of September & October 
makes ample amends.—The North River is the largest of the 
two, and runs this length with a gentle current for at least 
Sixty miles: beyond that distance to the Rocky Mountains 
it has not above 3 or 4 Portages with Indian canoes; but the 
rapid descent and shoalness of the water will take the natives 
from 12 to 15 days getting to a Portage of three days they 
make across to Canoe River.—We now come to the river 
formed by the junction of the two last, commonly called 
Thompson’s river which runs in a S.W. direction for about 
65 or 70 miles, when it falls into the main Stream which 
disembogues into the Pacific a few leagues to the north of 49° 
—Thompson’s river five or six miles below Kameloops opens 
into a narrow Lake of about 18 miles long, there it assumes a 
more swift current with occasional rapids till within 25 miles 
of its discharge, when it becomes intercepted with a number 
of Strong rapids & several Cascades & Portages—vide Letter 
30th September. 

3dly—The country in general is mountainous—several near 
the mouth of this river rise at least 5000 feet above their base— 
on their Sumit they are bare of soil & vegitation: the stunted 
Pine however makes great struggle to reach the height— 
Where the country happens to presents a more uniform 
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appearance very little can be said in favour of the Soil—here & 
there where small brooks or even some of the larger streams 
overflow and leave a little rich loam and moisture along their 
banks, Gardens might be wrought with success.—The intense 
heat and constant drough of the Summer are much against 
cultivation in the interior of the Columbia: but notwithstanding 
the general character of the soil the country is productive of a 
great variety of roots & herbs which the natives make use of, 
and often as the sole means of their subsistence—In the 
appendix I have given a list in the native language of all that 
came to my knowledge—These lists are thought superfluous, 
& not entered in appendix.! 

4hly The Beaver is I believe the most common animal in 
the district, & alas he is but rare enough considering the 
extent of country—A person can walk for days together 
without seeing the smallest quadruped, the little brown 
squirrel excepted—The Appendix will also shew a list of the 
animals.— 

shly—The Climate is agreeable, save a couple of months in 
summer: nothing can be more congenial to man than the 
Winter—the cold is by no means severe and the fall and Spring — 
are perfectly free from that raw and heavy atmosphere so 
common to other parts of the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains—When severe frost, the rivers take in December 
—last winter they were choked up the middle of January and 
the season before not till the mid. of February—they usually 
break up the latter end of March—during the winter, snow 
seldom too deep to impede loaded horses; still the mountains 
retain a good coat till the latter end of May.— 

6hly—The greatest disadvantage the district has had, was 
the troublesome disposition of the Natives in former days, and 
the consequent necessity of keeping up a great complement of 
men; fortunately however they have now much improved, & 
is followed (with sufficient safety) by a considerable reduction 
in the Establishment—Were Kameloops determined on as the 
most convenient station for the present state of the trade and 
nowise tack’d to the general department further reduction 

1’This remark was added in red ink. 
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might be made and the Post itself improved: but its local 
situation pointing Thompson’s river out a central place for the 
accommodation of the neighbouring departments whether the 
depét be on the Columbia or Fraser’s river, it cannot at present 
be looked upon as existing solely for the sake of the few Furs 
collected.—Okanakan, the only detached Post is also falling 
off and as a mere place of trade will not soon pay the wages of a 
clerk and two men: but like Kameloops it is necessary for the 
Communication. 

7hly—Dried Salmon is the Staff of life, and fortunately 
seldom fails, however, we come in for very little of what is 
caught on these streams—Every fall and winter four or five 
trips are made to Fraser’s river: a journey that usually takes 
12 or 15 days.—From the beginning of August till our return 
to the depdt the ensuing June about 12,000 Salmon are 
consumed exclusively for the district, and last year, 1500 of 
that number were taken at Okanakan.—Each fish from 
Fraser’s river (those on the Columbia are larger) split and 
dried with the back bone out, weighs one pound and 200, the 
usual horse load, will cost on an average about ¢/-. Three 
such salmon are allowed a man p. diem—two for a woman & 
one for a child when supplied out of the Company’s Store: 
But the whole expenditure for the last year may be thus 
illustrated. viz.— 
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8ly The following List will shew the Officers and Men 
attached to the district with their conduct and character, as well 
as the family belonging to each— 


children 
YW omen 
Boys | Girds 

Annance Francois Noel I 2 $6 
Ermatinger Francis I a .. 
Deslard Joseph I I I 
Bourdignon Antoin I i. I 
Gingrais Jean I = I 
Karonhitihigo Laurent > 9 
Laprade Alexis I me 
Lecuire Francois ” ” 9 
Moreau Joseph I I = 
McDonald Archibald I 2 * 
Picard André I “ o) 
Shoegaskatsta Louis 9 99 ” 
Satakarass Pierre 9 ” ” 
Lafentasie Jacques I 2 I 
La Course Pierre I ” 3 


Clerk 

Clerk—at Okanakan 

An able good Steersman, & a 
most active hand with horses— 
a good careful man, butweak— 
a handy man—more interested 
for the service in the absence 
than before his superior 

a good Foreman, & obedient in 
other respects, not adapted for 
horse driving 

An obedient good man— 
Slow & awkward—he is this 
year from Red River 

active, & knows his duty well, 
but carless & has little 
inclination for [illegible] 
jobs 

Clerk in charge of District 
Ingenious—speaks the 
Okanakan well—is weak as a 
Voyageur 

a most submissive man, but not 
adapted for the duty of this 
place 

another good quiet Iroquois, 
but the same defect with the 
last. 

Interpreter — but not 
sufficiently resolute with 
Indians—very thoughtless 

a good man—Steersman & 
Boatbuilder—is now gone 
back to Spokan to make 
Boats— 


ee 
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ghly Thompson’s river has been Established since 1811 
and I believe from that time the trade increased annually to the 
2d year of the Hudson’s Bay Company, when we may say it 
was at its zenith: and has decreased in more than double ratio 
since—-F'rom 1817 to 1822 the returns rose from 1600 to 2900 
and from 1822 to 1826 fell from 2900 in the following order— 


Tears TR: (‘OK Tora 


Returns for Outfit— 1822 2251 695 2946 Beaver 
— 1823 1625, $34.02 200 
» — ») 1824 1584 Sy 2161 
— L825) 602) 612-104 
— 1826 855 196 1051 


For this sudden falling off, there is no other pheasable way 
of accounting, than the Beaver run on the verge of 
extermination, which the natives themselves observe, & not 
only deprecate this loss, but the rapid disappearance of the 
wood animals also.—Within these two Years they are 
encouraged to hunt small furs: and from whatever cause the 
400 Martins procured this year are more than have been 
traded in the District collectively since its first Establishment 
—I believe formerly they were not found adapted for the China 
Market; but it is to be hoped that no such objections still 
prevail in that quarter, in case our Martin trade may increase 
on the Pacific— 

To conclude, we have now come to the Population; and I 
flatter myself from the pains taken to collect each distinct 
tribe, it is not far from the truth—Over a space of about 
30,000 Square Miles it will be seen we have little more than 
3400 souls Subdivided thus.— ; 
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above 12 |\under 12 
Names of Tribes Chiefs or Principal Men g . 8 
v —) » KR 
ZT [ayo 
Piscahoes - - - - | Amable, consim - - - 68] 79]| 45] 44]| 236 
Meatwhoes - - - | Opia, wallach - - - 2723 | LOE 43 
Sim, poill, alach & Ispellums - | Hopoos, aleaia - - - 57| 49]| 32] 29|| 167 
Okanakans on Columbia - | Kinumnalkin - - - 38} 4r|| 23] 34|] 136 
Do. at the Forks - | Casiwilach - - - 55| 60}; 46] 43 204) 
Do. both Sides big Lake | Nicolas—dit Shiwelean - - 68| 72\! 54] 44|| 238 
Schimilicameachs - - | Naltakin’ - - - - 75| soll 46] 43) 214 
Chi, coo, quaas_- - 
Coutamines - - - | Senitsea  - - i 326} 312/|205|233||1076 
Tunuska= - . - 
Chiliminas - - - - | Chin, quin, istuach - - 62] 71] 58] 53]| 244 
Satchimenas - - - | Sin, whit, eyes - - - 18| 16]} 10] gf} 53 
Court apath dit Klikleca 
Shewhapes—upper & lower - | Tranquille — ,, Pacamoos f 195] 201||/136|147|| 679 
Quetun - - - 
Chinpoos - - - - | Chinitsa = - - - - 341 44\| 39] 201] 137 
Pasilcoes - - - - unknown 


1923|1018)|713|723]|3477 


eee ee —— 


There may be some objection to the Proportions here exhibited, 
but as in general is the case all over the Indian country, the 
lists of young hunters and married women are swollen up with 
children of 10 and 12 years old, & will in some measure 
account for our great proportion of adults.—The Chinpoos of 
North river—the Schimilecameachs and the Okanakans of 
both side the big Lake are the tribes that resort most to the 
chase—the two latter are what may be called inland Tribes, 
being not quite so contiguous to the Salmon fishery; however, 
even they are become dependant on that resourse now, & after 
collecting what Berries & little fishes they can, they either 
remove to the Kettle falls on the Columbia or the lower part of 
Thompson’s river: but often they are reduced to roots— 
preparations from Pine Moss and such like to keep body & life 
together—The Salmon tribes are of a very indolent habit— 
during the summer & autumn they live quite exposed along 
the rivers, & in winter burrey up themselves in circular pits 
under ground—Their covering for the most part is the skin of 
the small deer with the hair on—that & the quiver with his 
Bow & Arrows constitute the whole costume of one of our 
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Indians unless he is provident enough to secure bits of dressed 
leather to cover his legs—The tribes in question are also much 
given to gambling—a consequent evil attendant on their 
sedentary life—The Salmon, they take with scoop nets in the 
Edies along the high cliffs, but in the neighbourhood of 
Kamloops where the water is less intercepted, they use the 
dart & Yoarch at night—Throughout this part of the Country 
they are remarkably superstitious & have the most implicit 
faith in the good or evil virtue of what is termed Medicine 
among themselves—They have no slaves & a plurality of 
wives not prevailent.—Nothing can exceed their fancy for 
Tobacco—to appearance they indulge in Smoaking, with no 
other view than that of gratifying the passion: but I believe 
it is also combined with Strong motives of devotion—deaths, 
Sickness, Scarcity of Salmon, bad luck in the chase, or any 
other misfortune is immediately attributed to the want of 
Tobacco—the most inexorable heart (according to their way of 
thinking) must be cured by Tobacco, and when the heart is 
good no evil can follow—Rum they know nothing of. 

11thly Suggestions, in regard to Alterations & 
Improvements—It is observed under the 6th Head, that a 
further reduction might be made in the Establishment of 
Thompson’s river was it quite unconnected with the other 
departments: but I beg it to be understood that fewer than 10 
men when they have to trip about so much with horses and 
property would be putting much at risk: for tho’ the Natives 
at present are peaceable & well disposed, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should not appear too contemptable before 
them—lI should therefore suggest that instead of reducing the 
number, an Out Post might be established with 5 or 6 of them 
that would also assist in collecting the salmon & be otherwise 
a check upon the Indians—The place I would recommend for 
this Post, is about 8 days journey west of Kamloops, beyond the 
Pavilion Lakes, upon the River mentioned in the 3d paragraph 
of my Report of 30th Sept. and is the direct communication to 
where we trade our Salmon on Frasers river—The Clerk 
appointed for Okanakan can in my opinion be conveniently 
dispensed with, and serve either at the New Post or Thompsons 
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river—lI am not too sanguine to think that many Beaver will be 
collected near the site of the intended Establishment; but by 
encouraging the Natives from there, and introducing Traps 
among them Still more to the Southward & Westward I have 
no doubt it may ultimately be attended with some good even 
should the furs go down to the Gulf of Georgia. 

The incomparable falling off in the Okanakan Trade may 
chiefly be attributed to the Beaver going to Fort Colvile-— 

I have the honor to be 
Gentlemen 
With much respect 
Your most Obt. Humle. Sert. 
Arcup. McDonatp 


Okanakan 5th April 1827 Clerk peti. By Co: 


N.B. Reference to the Sketch! herewith transmitted will 
help to show the land Situation of the different tribes & 
divisions alluded to in this Report as well as in the Journal of 
the Post. 

Ae Vic: 


(iv) 
Fort Vancouver Report [1826-27] ? 


Limits of the Extends from the Dalles to the Pacific 
Department Ocean North to Pugets Sound and last 
Winter our hunting and _ trading 
Excursions were as far South of the 

Columbia as Cape Orford. 
Navigable Rivers The Columbia Willamette and Cowlitz 
) the two latter are tributaries of the 
former—the Chichelese which falls in 


1 There is no map attached to this report, but there is “* A Sketch of Thompson’s 
River District 1827 by Archd. McDonald” in the Thompson River Journal 
and Letter Book (B 97/a/2) for 1826-27. 

a 22316) 1. 
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the Ocean north of the Columbia—the 
Umqua which takes its source in the 
Range of Mountains on which Mount 
Hood is situated and falls in the Ocean 
south of the Columbia—The Too 
to-nez or McLeods River discovered 
last year by Mr. Alexr. Roderic 
McLeod rises in the Clamet Lake and 
falls in the Ocean at Cape Orford their 
are several other small Streams— 
Which fall in the Ocean but only 
Navigable for a short Distance. 


Nature of the The Country is alternate plains and 

Country Hills—the Latter are mostly well 
Covered with Wood. 

Soil and Vegetable The High Grounds Rocky in the 

productions plains very  light—that of the 


Willamette and Extensive tracts on 
the Umqua and on McLeods River is 
I am told very fine Soil some who have 
seen both say the Soil along the 
Chichelese and about Pugets Sound is 
much the best about Fort Vancouver 
above where the Water overflows is 
very light the Vegetable productions 
are various and affords subsistance a 
part of the year to the Natives. 
Animals Are the Beaver Otter a few Musk 
Fur Bearing rats and Minks Along the Shores of 
the Ocean Indians Report their are a 
Good Many Sea Otters But they Kill 
very few as they Keep in the Breakers 
Out of Reach of such Hunters as these 


Indians. 
Advantages of The Only advantage this place has 
the Department in common with others on this side 


of the Mountains over most places on 
the East side is that we are not under 


Disadvantages 


Posts Occupied 
Means of subsistance 


Expenditure 
of Provisions 


Officers and Men 
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the necessity of Giving Debts to 
Indians. 

The Abundance of Nutricious Roots 
which though they would not satisfy an 
European Stomach to Indulge their 
Lasiness the Natives content 
themselves with Rather than Labour 
to procure Better—And the 
Abundance of Salmon which in short 
makes them perfectly Independant of 
us for the means of _ procuring 
subsistance and the Climate is so mild 
that the Only covering they use is a 
Rat skin Blanket the Woolens they 
Buy from us are merely to please their 
fancy Another Great disadvantage is 
the Constant Broils among the tribes 
and the avidity with which our 
neighbours are desirous of 
Monopolizing the trade with us. 

Only Fort Vancouver. 

Hitherto it has been principally on 
Imported provisions—and Salmon 
procured from the Natives—but in 
future we Expect to dispense with 
Imported provisions and hope after 
fall 1828 to have all the provisions we 
want from our own farm. 

It was Impossible from our having 
so much to do and the Constant going 
and coming of people from other places 
to ascertain the Exact Expenditure of 
provisions at Fort Vancouver however 
now that we are getting our affairs in a 
more Regular train we will be able to 
do so next year. 

During last Winter including Mr. 
McLeods party the people for Frasers 
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River Coasting trade Express and 
River Communication their were three 
Commissioned Gentlemen seven 


Officers and Sixty Eight men. 


Women and Two Women and two children on 
Children the Establishment. 

Number of Indians It is impossible to ascertain this on 
and tribes the Columbia alone in the Salmon 


Season I am of opinion from the Dalles 
to the Sea the Number of men is about 
two thousand and Every River along 
the Coast is inhabited by a different 
tribe Speaking a different Language 
or a different dialect and mostly live in 
a state of perpetual hostility towards 


Each other. 
State of The The trade of Fort Vancouver these 
Trade two last Years has been less than the 


preceding years inconsequence of our 
not being so conveniently situated for 
the trade as at Fort George and of our 
having sent our freemen with Mr. 
Ogden. 

Suggestions Their is a Good deal of Beaver Yet 
in the District but the Natives are so 
Indolent and so Independant of us 
they will not hunt indeed the furs the 
Indians trade at Fort Vancouver they 
get in Barter from the more Remote 
tribes we could Employ from twenty 
to thirty trappers to Great advantage 
But the only time they can trap is from 
May to November—as the rest of the 
year the Water Rises and falls so 
suddenly it is impossible to set the 
traps to catch Beaver But as I have 
already stated this Subject in my 
General letter their only Remains for 
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me to State that now we have brought 
the Indians of this District to that 
state that we can disperse trappers in 
small parties (if we had them) of three 
or four men. 


Jno. McLoucu iin 
[Endorsed] 
ee Noes 
Fort Vancouver 
Report 
for 
1826/7 
J. McLoughlin 


(v) 
From C. Factor William Connolly to George Simpson Esar. 
dated Stuarts Lake 27¢th febry. 1829.1 


Dear SIR 
I had the pleasure of receiving your two letters of the 
27th Septb. and 19th Novb. the last was the 20th Jany. by 
which I was happy to learn, that your descent of Thompson 
and Frasers River had been unattended with accidents, and 
that you had reached Fort Vancouver in safety. The absence 
_ of our Men deranged us so much that the effects of it will be 
felt for the remainder of the Winter, besides subjicting the 
District to the immediate loss of a few Packs arising from the 
want of means to forward some of the Outfits at the time they 
were required: but the want of our Interpreter was what will 
be most permanently felt: after what had happened in the 
Spring and Summer, it would have been of the utmost 
consequence to have come to some understanding with the 
Natives, but having no Person sufficiently conversant with the 
language to explain matters to them this could not be effected, 


1D. 4/122, fos. 27—30d. 
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and to that joined to the inefficiency of our means to resent 
insults in the manner that ought to have been done, and of 
which they are well aware can alone be attributed some of the 
disturbances which ensued & the suspicions which in 
consequence prevail. My letter of the 14th November to the 
Governor &c. &c. will inform you of the situation of the 
District up to that Period. The attempt which I intended to 
make of forwarding supplies to Alexandria by water 
unfortunately failed through the advanced state of the Season, 
and this must be done at present to save the horses from being 
slaughtered for the subsistance of that Establishment, but the 
trouble this gives us is immense as these Provisions have to be 
dragged from the Babines, the distance from whence is not 
than Twenty two days good marching. The serious 
disappointment Messs. Dease and Harriot occasioned as you 
would have learned in the Fall: the latter lays the blame of the 
whole upon Mr. Dease, and I believe with some justice as in 
his letter to me he assumes the responsibility of that unfortunate 
transaction, but Harriot is highly blameable for having listened 
to Dears advice with whom when once at the Mountain he had 
nothing further to do. If the Plan they followed had been 
concerted between them for the purpose of injuring this 
district they could not have succeeded better; even the time 
which our people lost for want of information in waiting for 
Harriot at the Mountain was an imparable injury: as during 
those few days more would have been done by open Water by 
three Men than could subsequently be effected by every Man 
and dog we have, besides the means it would have afforded of 
collecting a much larger quantity of Provisions than could 
afterwards be obtained: their voyage from Assiniboine to 
Jaspers occupied much more time than usual. I am willing 
to believe what Mr. Dease says, that the Craft they had were 
very bad and that of boats was a great inconvenience, but I can 
not see how his proceeding on a head with his own Canoe 
could by any chance mend these matters; one thing certain 1s, 
that if he had remained along with the other Canoes he would 
not have had to complain of his reaching Jaspers so many days 
before them, and it is very probable as I understand the only 
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Man who was at all acquainted with the River was with 
himself, that if he had kept company with them, that they would 
have arrived sooner than they did. The troubles this blunder 
has brought us into can not now be remedied and it is therefore 
useless to complain; I trust however that nothing of the kind 
will again happen. Mr. Harriott arrived here on the 6th 
Jany. and on the 20th Waccan made his appearance, & brought 
the information that Harriots wife whom he had left at 
Alexandria was raging mad: I had to allow him to go for her 
with two Man to assist him, he returned from this jaunt to 
Frasers Lake on the 22d Instt. so far this Gentleman has 
been of nothing but disservice to us but I hope that his 
subsequent proceedings will not correspond with his 
unfortunate debut. I have appointed him to Frazers lake in 
McDonells place, as McGillivrays surly temper would not 
answer there: poor McDonell is so infirm that I fear he will 
not be able to go out with the Express, in which case he will 
have to remain until the Fall. 

The Returns of the district are good, altho Frasers lake will 
not turn out so well as it did last year and the almost entire 
failure of the Babines. I am now so fully persuaded that the 
latter place can never be of any advantage, that I have come to 
the determination of abandoning it this Spring: this Step 
I hope you will approve of, as also of those which necessity 
compels us to adopt for the reestablishment of tranquility: 
tamely to submit to injuries and insults seldom fails of inviting 
others, and none are more prone to take advantage when they 
think it can be done with impunity than the Natives of this 
Country. 

The interdiction of ammunition I expect will have a good 
effect and if we can lay hands upon the surviving murderers, 
and inflict upon them the punishment which is their due, | 
think there will be no great danger afterwards: the only bad 
effect these measures may have will be perhaps a temporary 
reduction of the Returns, but I think it better to incur this loss, 
if our safety cannot be ensured, than by a weak shifting conduct 
to expose the Trade to ruin. These Indians have no means of 
obtaining supplies of ammunition but from us unless it be 
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from the Iroquois who frequent Frasers river, and who not 
only trade Furs from them, which they can afford to do at a 
much cheaper rate, than we sell our Goods for, but tell them 
besides a number of stories which are very prejudicial to our 
interest: it would be no small benefit to the district were those 
rogues prevented coming this way. The murder of poor old 
Jacques Toranquash had no connection whatever with the 
executions of last Summer, the murderer could have no 
resentment against the deceased and must have been actuated — 
to that deed by a diabolical wish to shed blood. 

Mr. McDonnells imprudence in sending this Man down 
and unarmed for a miserable Sledge load of Fish after the many 
recommendations from me not to expose the Men to any 
danger is inexcusable. The number of Men that will remain 
attached to the district after the departure of the Express will 
be 41, in which number I include four useless Men, who must 
be sent across in the Fall, and two who are at present in the 
Columbia, one at Kamloops and the other Pierre Desaire I left 
sick at Vancouver with an understanding that he would be 
sent to us in the Fall and who is at present at Walla Walla.— 
Our actual numbers including the useless will be 39 of which 
16 will be left in land, and consequently only 23 will go out, 
but adding the two who are in the Columbia to this number, 
will form a complement for the voyage of 25 Men. The 
district can not do with less than 44 Men, consequently to 
complete this number 7 will have to be sent to us in the Fall, 
and as some vacancies will unavoidably occur the following 
Spring, a few more will be required to fill them up: we are 
badly off for Boats, only five now remain and I only know two 
of our Middlemen who may become fit for that duty: the 
Doctor I suppose has sent several of the Columbia boats with 
Mr. McLeod but I hope he has taken the precaution to insure 
their return before the Spring. I cannot easily forgive the 
Doctor for not sending back Désaire, he knew our situation 
in regard to Men, and must have been aware of the importance 
that in my circumstances even one Man was of—but regardless 
of this consideration he not only appropriated this Man to the 
use of the Columbia but to prevent his return to this district 
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had sent him with Ogden, and it was by a mere accident he 
remained at Walla Walla: had I not taken the precaution to 
leave a memora. with Mr. Work requesting that a proportion 
of the Tobacco expected from York factory should be sent for 
this district by Okanagan, should none have been forwarded 
by the Leathertrack, we would have passed the whole Winter 
and Summer without that Article, altho’ the Doctor assured 
me that orders had been given to forward a Pack by the Fall 
people, which upon inquiry I find to be incorrect, such 
irregularities as these are something more than disagreable. 

The safety and well doing of the District depends so much 
upon our early return to it next Season that I hope nothing will 
happen to prevent it: I should wish to limit our stay at 
Vancouver to eight days, but if the Kegs, boxes and Ironworks 
are prepared only after our arrival there as was done last 
Summer our stay will necessarily far exceed that period. I beg 
that you would have the goodness to urge the necessity of 
having every thing for which we must depend upon Fort 
Vancouver in readiness against our arrival. I intend 
immediately on my return to Alexandria from the Depét to 
cross one to the Chilcotin Country, to see what can be done 
there, and I hope too that it will be in our favor to reestablish 
the Forks or at least a part in that neighbourhood : but if the 
voyage down the Babine River must be performed the time 
this will take up will occasion the neglect of other duties, and 
immediately after it will be accomplished we will have to 
detach so considerable a part of our force for the leather, that 
with the remainder we will be able merely to attend to the 
immediate duties of the present Establishments; please let me 
know your wish in regard to the Babine trip; of the Men we 
remained with last Spring 5 are dead, one is deserted and two 
have become perfectly useless, and four at present go out 
making in all 12, to replace these we have 9—the tenth 
Clainemart for reasons explained in my public letter being 
allowed to go back. 

We are greatly in want of Interpreters, and I in consequence 
regret much that the young Man Charles was not sent in last 
year, as I am persuaded from his knowledge of the Chipewyan 
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language, that he would in a short time have become very 
useful here. After what you mentioned in your letter of 19th 
Novbr. regarding Waccan, I supposed that he understood 
himself bound to serve two years after this—but I was 
surprised a few days ago by his giving me notice of his © 
intentions to quit the district the next Spring after this. I 
repeated to him what you said, to which he answered that it was 
true that he had promised to remain, but for what time was not 
specified, and as to the augmentation of his wages he had not 
been told what that should be; I then told him that it was your 
wish that they should be advanced to £35. a year, but as he 
persisted in his wish I therefore accepted of his resignation and 
told him that he might go whenever he pleased: it would be 
hard indeed if the prosperity of the district depended upon 
such a fellow as this, the Man 1s useful but any other who could 
speak the language would be equally so. Baptiste La Pierre 
who makes a kind of a shift as an Interpreter might be changed 
for one of our Man who would answer in the Columbia as well 
as he does, I therefore beg you would please to mention this to 
the Doctor. 

The proposed Establishment at Nass may probably be of 
great advantage, but I do not believe it will ever derive much 
benefit from the interior Country: the 4tzahs who inhabit the 
upperpart of the Babine river were visited twice by the late Mr. 
Brown and he found them not only destitute of Furs, but 
equally so of every thing which Indians might be supposed 
possessed of who carry on any traffic with the Whites: these 
people are entirely distinct from the Carriers, but those of 
Simpsons River are as regular Carriers as the Babines or those 
of this place, they speak precisely the same language and are in 
every respect the same people. What is known here as 
Simpsons river is a comparatively small Stream which issues 
from the Mountains to the westward of Babine Lake and falls 
into that River about Sixty miles below its entrance. In that 
River the village of Hotse// is situated, and its inhabitants 
which comprises that whole Tribe of carriers, do not exceed at 
the utmost One hundred Men: these people frequently visit 
the Babine establishment and when Salmon is scarce in their 
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own Country numbers of them pass the winter among the 
Babines of the Lake. 

Mr. Brown made two or three trips to their village of 
Hotsell which is only three days across from the Babine lake, 
and two years ago in order to ascertain if no good could be 
drawn from these fellows I went there also, but neither their 
visits to us nor ours to them ever produced any thing of 
consequence: and as they are equally as destitute of European 
goods as the Aimahs excepting what comes from us by direct 
Trade or through the medium of the Babines, I am therefore 
of opinion that if they carry on any traffic at all with the 
Indians of the Coast it must be on a very small scale: the 
Country upon which these people as well as the Babines hunt 
is of no extent, and | have reason to believe that it was at no 
time well stocked with Beaver. 

Our two last Outfits were so defective that the Inventories 
are at present in consequence to low to answer the demands of 
the Summer: this year I hope we shall be better supplied as a 
continuation of these insufficient means will inevitably affect 
the Trade very seriously. 

The rumour of empty Stores paralyses the Carriers 
completely it is therefore our interest that this should never 
happen, as much on account of the scarcity as on any other | 
shall be anxious to return from the depot next Season as early 
as possible. 

Our Gentlemen are all doing as well as they can, but few 
errors occur and none intentionally.—Poor Tod as usual is 
doing well, but he is not in such good health as I could wish, 
I hope however that the Doctor will set him to rights. 
McDonell is in such a state that I do not think him able to 
perform the journey to Okanagan, if he will not undertake it, 
he will remain till the Fall at the risque of incurring your 
displeasure by so doing: James McDougalls case is not at all 
improved, I am quite at a loss in what manner to get him taken 
from this quarter—his brother intends going off next year and 
he may whenever he likes—Douglas’s life is much exposed 
among these Carriers, he would readily face a hundred of them, 
but he does not much like the idea of being assassinated, with 
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your permission he might next year be removed to the 
Columbia, wherever he may be placed he can not fail of being 
essentially useful. 

By throwing up the Babines we will still remain with two 
disposable clerks, which will suffice for all the Posts that may 
be established. 

Should Mr. Dears be required in the Columbia we will be 
able to dispense with him until another is sent in from York, 
and as a successor to myself will also I suppose be sent in, we 
shall then be fully strong enough to do all that will be required, 
young Charles I think would be a great acquisition to us. I 
have suffered so much in my health this Winter, that I have in 
consequence requested permission to visit York factory next 
year, | am not however so low, but I expect to be yet able to 
get through my work for one year, and I trust I will not leave 
the district in a worse condition I have found it. The inclosed 
Statement will shew at one view the returns of each year since 
1823, this Criterion will enable you to form a better judgment 
of what we have been doing since that period, than you could 
by any thing | might say: including the after packages of last 
Spring, our Returns at present amount to 140 packs which 
form the returns of this twelvemonth: of these we have just 
now in the district 118 packs to which we will at least add 22 
more between this and the embarkation, so that this Spring we 
will take out 140 packs and about 9 kegs of Castorum. Had 
Salmon not been so scarce a quantity of small Furs would have 
been obtained which would have added not only to the number 
of Packs but also very handsomly to the profits: but this I 
regret the less as we would in that case have found ourselves in 
the Spring destitute of every thing required for the Summer 
trade, even as it is we will God knows be poor enough. 

After a residence of Twenty eight Years in the Indian 
Country it is not surprising that I should begin to be tired of it 
and in consequence to wish myself away, which I intend doing 
as soon as I have realized a bare competency: after the life | 
have led almost since my birth very little ought to satisfy me: 
with this in view I can not enter into Schemes unconnected 
with the Fur trade, and therefore beg to decline taking any 
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part in the Redriver project. I have in compliance with your 
wish mentioned the thing to all the Gentlemen here, requesting 
those who might be disposed to take a share in it, to 
communicate their intentions to yourself. With my most 
hearty wishes for your health and happiness, and sincere thanks 
for the many favors you have done me | remain with perfect 
respect 
Dear Sir 
OG ce ae y siectey 2 
Sign’d WiLttm. Connoltty. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


Bernard, fean Baptiste 


Jean Baptiste Bernard was born about 1793 in the parish of Berthier, Lower 
Canada. He entered the service of the North West Company before 1811 and, 
according to his account in that Company’s Ledger for 1811-21 (F. 4/32, p- 146), 
his annual wages in 1812 were at the rate of 300 Livres North West Currency, 
i.e., £25 Halifax Currency or £22. 10s. od. Sterling. By 1820 his annual 
wages were at the rate of 877.10 North West Livres, or £73. 25. 6¢. Halifax 
Currency or £65. 16s. 3¢. Sterling. Bernard was retained by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company after the coalition of 1821 and on August 14 of that year Nicholas 
Garry, the Deputy Governor, who had come to Rupert Land to settle some of 
the outstanding matters connected with the coalition, certified that Bernard had 
accompanied him from Montreal to Fort William, and that from thence to Red 
River and Norway House he had acted as guide. Garry added that Bernard 
had been “diligent, attentive, sober, good natured & well acquainted with the 
Route ” (H.B.8., I], 170, n. 4). When leaving Norway House on August 16, 
1821, Garry entered in his Diary, “ Took leave. Regretted most the Parting 
with my excellent Steersman, Bernard .. .” (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, Section II, 1900, “ Diary of Nicholas Garry...” p- 146). Bernard 
spent seasons 1821-22 and 1822-23 in the Ile-a-la-Crosse District, his annual 
wages being at the rate of 1,200 Livres (i.e., £100 Halifax Currency or £90 
Sterling). At the Council of the Northern Department held at York Factory 
on July 1, 1824, “a new Sale of Wages together with a new Tariff for Sales to 
Servants ” was laid down (H.B.8., III, 65-6), and it was in accordance with 
this new scale that Bernard entered into a new contract on July 17, 1824. He 
agreed to serve for one year as a guide in the Athabaska District for £29 Sterling 
and a guide’s allowance of 25 lbs. flour, 20 lbs. sugar and ro Ibs. grease. If he 
wished to retire at the expiration of his agreement he was to be allowed to take 
out his family on the Company’s craft (A.32/21). During 1828-29 Bernard 
was attached to Governor Simpson’s establishment and accompanied him on the 
journey to and from the Columbia River. As late as February 14, 1847, 
Simpson arranged that Bernard should guide his light canoe inland in the spring 
of that year (D.4/68, pp. 590-1); and in the accounts for 1847-48 (B.134/g/22) 
Bernard was listed as a “ Goer and Comer” in the Northern Department. 
During 1848-49 Bernard was listed as a ‘“‘ Goer and Comer” in the Fort 
Coulonge District (B.134/g/23)- 
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Fraser, Colin 


In 1826 Governor George Simpson requested that a piper should be sent to 
Hudson Bay. ‘The Company’s agent in Stromness, John Rae, was instructed to 
engage a suitable man, but as he was unsuccessful the matter was referred to 
Governor Simpson’s father. George Simpson, senior, reported to the Company 
from Ullapool in March, 1827, that he had engaged “a young Man of the 
name of Colin Fraser fully qualified for a Piper ” for £30 per annum (A.s/8, fo. 
104). Fraser, a native of Assint, and about twenty-two years of age, joined the 
Company’s ship Prince of Wales (Captain John Duncan) in the Orkneys on 
June 19, 1827. He landed at York Factory on August 16 following. It was 
Simpson’s intention that Fraser should spend a winter at York Factory so as to 
gain an insight into the Company’s business, and on September, 15 1827, when 
recommending the new recruit to John George McTavish, the chief factor in 
charge there, Simpson added: “ he does not expect or understand that he is to 
be a labourer but an upper or better kind of Servant: do me the favour to shew 
him a little indulgence, he might be useful about the Stores or in the Stewards 
Deptmt.” (B.239/c/1). On July 12, 1828, Governor Simpson set out from 
York Factory on his long journey to Fort Vancouver and Colin Fraser 
accompanied the party. Archibald McDonald’s account of the journey 
(McLeod, Peace River) recorded on Sunday, July 13,‘ .. . got Colin Fraser to 
give us a few of his favorite strathspeys on the bagpipes, that went off very well 
to the ear of a Highlander, but as yet makes but a poor accordance with either 
the pole or the paddle. This decent young man is lately from the Highlands, 
and on this voyage accompanies the Governor in the double capacity of piper 
and assistant servant, &c.” (Introduction, p. xviii). Three days later, in a 
private note addressed to John George McTavish from Trout Portage, Simpson 
remarked : ‘‘ We are getting on Steadily considering the state of the Water & 
the Weakness of some of our Men ... the Piper cannot find sufficient Wind to 
fill his Bag. . .” (B.239/c/1) : and in another private letter written from Dunvegan 
to his friend on August 26, Simpson said: “ Colin breaks in by degrees I rub 
him against the grain as frequently as worth, he is a piper & nothing but a piper ” 
(ibid). On Simpson’s return from the Columbia in the Spring of 1829, Fraser 
was appointed steward at York Factory, where he served during outfit 1829-30. 
He served at Churchill ia 1830-31 and was then transferred to the Saskatchewan 
District, where he served as an interpreter. He was apparently made a Post 
Master during outfit 1835-36 and appointed to the charge of Jasper House. 
Father Pierre Jean de Smet recorded staying with Fraser at Jasper House from 
April 10-25, 1846, and baptising his “‘ lady ” and “ four of his children ” (R. 
G. Thwaites (ed.), Travels in the Far Northwest 1839-1846, (Cleveland, Ohio, 
1906), II, ““ Oregon Missions and ‘Travels over the Rocky Mountains, in 1845-46. 
By Father Pierre Jean de Smet, S. J.”, pp. 256-8). Paul Kane, another 
distinguished traveller, recorded meeting Fraser on October 9, 1846, en route 
to Jasper House, “ where he had resided for the last eleven years’, and Kane 
again mentioned Fraser at Jasper House on November 6, 1847 (P. Kane, 
Wanderings of an Artist ... (London, 1859), pp. 144-5, 344-6). On May 1, 
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1850, Fraser wrote to Governor Simpson requesting to be removed from Jasper 
House, where he had ‘‘ been now fourteen Years . . . and going about every 
summer through a very rough country with a large family” (D.5/29), and 
Simpson arranged for him to be appointed to the charge of Fort Assiniboine for 
outfit 1850-51. ‘This appointment was renewed for two more outfits and on 
May 15, 1853, Fraser requested the charge of Lesser Slave Lake, adding: “as 
for speaking cree and trading with crees I could do well enough” (D.5/37). 
In reply, on June 19, 1853, Simpson arranged for Fraser to have the charge of 
Lesser Slave Lake post where he thought the Fraser family would be “ very 
comfortable” (D.4/73, fos. 304d.-305). During outfit 1859-60 Fraser was 
raised to the rank of Clerk, and his appointment to the charge of Lesser Slave 
Lake post was renewed each season until 1862, when he was transferred to the 
charge of Lac Ste. Anne. On April 20, 1867, W. J. Christie recorded in the 
Edmonton journal that a messenger had arrived from Lac Ste. Anne “ bringing 
the melancholy intelligence of the awfully sudden death of Mr. Colin Fraser, 
Lac Ste. Annes, he dropped down dead suddenly, was in perfect health at the 
time.” The writer added: ‘“ He has been a faithful honest Servant . . . for 
40 Years—his age is about 60. He leaves a Large Family . . . some of them yet 
young & several Daughters grown up unmarried...” Fraser’s remains were 
brought to Edmonton and buried “in the Church Yard or burial Ground ” 
on April 23, 1867, the Burial Service being read by the Rev. George McDougall 
(B.60/a/36). See The Beaver, September, 1935, pp. 46-7, and December, 
19375 P- 55+ 


Fraser, Paul 


Paul Fraser was born about 1797 and was a brother of Colonel the Hon. 
Alexander Fraser of Fraserfield, Glengarry, Upper Canada. He entered the 
service of the North West Company in 1819 and in 1820 his account in that 
Company’s ledger (F.4/32, p. 1033) was credited with “ 1/6 of £roo [Halifax 
Currency] =200 [North West Livres]”, i.e., £15 Sterling. Fraser served at 
Ile-a-la-Crosse during season 1819-20 and at Lesser Slave Lake in 1820-21. 
After the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies in 1821, 
Fraser was listed by Nicholas Garry as a third class clerk and described as a 
‘‘ promising apprentice’. He spent the winter Of 1821-22 asa clerk at Lesser 
Slave Lake post and was reported as being “‘ Steady & correct ” and “‘a good 
Trader” (A.34/1, p. 78). He continued to serve in the Lesser Slave Lake 
District and in 1824 was considered a “ Stout active bustling thoughtless fellow 
fit for any service requiring personal labor or a clean pair of heels not sufficiently 
steady for charge of a post nor a good clerk”, but “ notwithstanding useful ” 
(ibid). In the summer of 1825 Fraser conducted the Arctic Expedition boats 
from Cumberland House to Fort Chipewyan and is the “ Mr. Fraser ” referred 
to by Captain John Franklin on June 29, 1825, in his Narrative of a Second 
Expedition to the Shores of the Polar Sea... 1825, 1826, and 1827 (London, 
1828), p. 2. Fraser then took over the charge of Fort Vermilion and his salary 
was raised to £60 Sterling per annum. He was at this post when Governor 
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Simpson arrived there on August 20, 1828 (McLeod, Peace River, p. 14). In 
1832 Simpson reported Fraser as being “‘ A Scotch Canadian. About 35 years of 
Age. 13 years in the Country. Wasa strong active Man, but for the past few 
years, his health has been delicate. Rather flighty and does not confine himself 
to fact. Can make himself understood in Cree, is liked by Indians and manages 
his post in Peace River well. Deficient in education, and his prospects of 
advancement are very distant ” (A.34/2, fo. 27-27d.). About 1832 Fraser was 
transferred to New Caledonia, and John McLean, who described Fraser as “a 
gentleman of gay and lively disposition ”, mentioned arriving at Fraser’s post on 
McLeod Lake in his company on October 25, 1833 (Wallace, Fon McLean’s 
Notes, pp. 140, 143, 144, 162). Fraser remained in charge of McLeod Lake 
post for many years and on June I, 1844, he was promoted to the rank of Chief 
‘Trader. For the last few years of his service Fraser was in charge of the 
Thompson River District, and it was whilst encamped with his brigade that he 
met his death from a falling tree on July 28, 1855. Donald Manson reported 
the accident to James Douglas by letter dated July 29, 1855, from “* Campement 
de Chevruil”’, adding “‘ poor Gentleman he only survived the blow about an 
hour, and during that time he never spoke. .. He died yesterday about 6 
P.M.” (A.11/56, Douglas to Smith, August 7, 1855). A grave was made on 
Manson Mountain (south of Pierre River and east of Hope, B.C.). According 
to A.44/3, p. 108, “ Paul Fraser formerly of Glengarry Upper Canada and late 
of Kamloops Thompson’s River ” made a will dated October 2, 1852, appointing 
his brother, Alexander Fraser, Eden Colvile, and James Douglas his executors. 
His brother had died, and the other two executors had renounced probate so 
administration was granted by the Court of the Bishop of London on October 
20, 1856, to his daughter, Ann Fraser, spinster, who had apparently lived at 
Lachine for many years. ‘The estate was valued at almost £3,000, and the final 
payment from moneys in the Company’s hands was paid to Ann Fraser on 
August 3, 1870. 


Hamlyn, Richard ‘Fulian 


Richard Julian Hamlyn, who apparently came from Plymouth, was engaged 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1824 as surgeon for the Red River Settlement. 
As he was living at 27 King Street, Borough, Southwark, at the time of his 
appointment, and as he seems to have been known personally to Benjamin 
Harrison (q.v.), it is likely that he received his medical training, or at any rate 
practised, at Guy’s Hospital. Hamlyn sailed for York Factory in the summer 
of 1824 in the Company’s ship Prince of Wales, Captain John Davison (C.1/804), 
and landed at the Factory on August 20. On September 5“. . . two loaded 
Boats left for Red River with Messrs. Hargrave Hamlyn & Smith . . .” 
(B.239/a/136). The party reached the Settlement on October 13, 1824. Ina 
letter dated August 1, 1826, to James Hargrave (G. P. de T. Glazebrook (ed.), 
The Hargrave Correspondence 1821-1843 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 
1938), p. 18), Francis Heron remarked: “... The old Hamlyn has taken up 
his quarters with the old Bishop [J. N. Provencher] for the winter, who has 
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furnished him with the two best rooms in his house, and promises to make the 
doctor as comfortable as a sinner like him can expect. He (the Bishop) has 
given the Medicine Man full absolution for the past, gratis, but has taken care 
to have the price of future indulgences included in the board wages, least the 
doctor should cheat him at confession—soJ in all is the sum. The doctor is 
well watched ; for the old fellow has taken care to place a large glass window 
between the Old Hamlyn’s room and his own, no doubt to prevent the doctor 
over-running his mark, or what portion of absolution he engaged for. ‘To 
guard against a repetition of such Christian treatment from the Clergy as he 
experienced the winter before last, the doctor is getting a house built between 
the Mill & the Fort, to have as a retreat, should things come to the worst. But 
he need be under no apprehensions in this respect, for the Catholic Clergy are 
very amiable men.”” On August 20, 1826, Governor Simpson acquainted the 
Governor and Committee that Hamlyn would return to England in 1827 unless 
he found employment in the fur trade, which he was willing to enter as a clerk 
and surgeon. ‘There was no occasion for his services, but as Simpson thought 
he would become a useful man his appointment as a first class clerk at £100 per 
annum was recommended (D.4/89, fo. 18). The Governor and Committee 
approved of Simpson’s recommendation (A.6/21, fo. 119d.), and Hamlyn was 
duly appointed clerk and surgeon at York Factory for outfit 1827-28. His 
departure from the Settlement was commented on by Duncan Finlayson in a 
letter to James Hargrave dated December 10, 1827 (Glazebrook, Te Hargrave 
Correspondence, p. 23), as follows: “‘ Pray how does the old Hamlyn get on? 
His departure hence is universally regretted more particularly by the Half breed 
Girls, not a handsome man, horse or carriole passes or a fine pair of garnished 
Leggins is seen but are compared to the Doctor’s in fact he is set up as the 
standard of perfection in every thing worthy of being noticed. . . Had he been 
here this winter his chances to encounter & carry on his amours with the fair 
would have been better than ever he found them . . 2 On July ro, 1828, 
Simpson informed the Governor and Committee that as Hamlyn’s professional 
services were unnecessary at York Factory he was accompanying the party then 
about to set out for Fort Vancouver in the double capacity of clerk and surgeon. 
Simpson added that Hamlyn’s “ habits of business from not being formed in 
early life” had prevented him from qualifying for the situation originally 
intended for him, but Simpson still thought he would become ‘a valuable 
acquisition to the service” (D.4/92, fos. 4d.-5). Simpson’s party set out from 
York Factory on July 12, 1828, and on August 4, 1828, in a private note from 
Ile-4-la-Crosse to his friend, John George McTavish, he remarked: ‘‘ The Dr’s. 
fire is all vanished, he Sleeps on his Watch, complains of the cursed Portages, 
discovers no beauty in the Scenery & wishes himself back at the Factory, he is a 
good tempered Weak kind of body . . .” (B.239/c/1). In another private letter 
addressed to McTavish from Dunvegan dated August 26, 1828, Simpson said : 
“The Dr. is a poor D 1 but very well disposed ” (ibid), and in yet another 
letter to his friend from Stuart Lake on September 22, Simpson remarked, 
“ the Drs. wise Saws are by no means convincing . . . The Dr. is really a green 
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fellow ; he came to me last Night (after being all Day occupied in putting his 
Arms in order) with a face as long as my Arm & perfectly grave to request 
permission to go on a War excursion against the Babines but as yet I have to 
learn which [of] these poor Dls have offended him” (ibid). Simpson’s party 
arrived at Fort Vancouver on October 25, 1828, and Hamlyn remained there 
as clerk and surgeon until the spring of 1830. His relations with Dr. 
McLoughlin do not appear to have been happy, and in March, 1830, he 
requested permission to leave in time to take up an appointment as surgeon in 
the Red River Settlement in the following June. This appointment, of which 
McLoughlin was apparently ignorant, had been offered to him in writing by 
Governor Simpson on June 5, 1829 (D.4/123, fo. g1d.), and was for a term of 
three years at £300 per annum. McLoughlin at first objected to Hamlyn 
leaving the Columbia, but as it was “‘ of no use to keep a Gentleman who says he 
will not work” (D.4/123, fo. 98), he released him. Hamlyn spent season 
1830-31 in the Red River Settlement, and then returned to England from 
York Factory in the chartered ship Camden (Captain Robert Royal) in the 
autumn of 1831 (C.1/232). On his return Hamlyn made charges against 
Governor Simpson, but the Governor and Committee ignored them (A.s/9, 
fos. 171d.-172). On March 20, 1833, the secretary of the Company wrote to 
Miss Jane ‘I’. Hamlyn at Stein Place House, King Street, Plymouth, informing 
her that her brother had written to Benjamin Harrison on September 22, 1832, 
from Sydney, New South Wales, requesting that all moneys in his account 
should be paid to her. 


Harrison, Benjamin 


Benjamin Harrison, fourth son of Benjamin Harrison (1734-97) and his wife 
Elizabeth (daughter of John Pelly and Elizabeth Hinde Pelly), was born at 
West Ham, Essex, on July 29, 1771. Benjamin Harrison, senior, was treasurer 
of Guy’s Hospital and his son lived there with him for twelve years. On his 
father’s death in 1797 Benjamin, junior, succeeded to the treasurership and in 
the words of the Dictionary of National Biography, “ for fifty years he governed 
the hospital and managed its affairs despotically without salary ”. He introduced 
many improvements and in 1825 he and Sir Astley Cooper established Guy’s as 
a complete medical school separate from St. Thomas’s, with which it had 
formerly been allied. Harrison was also Deputy Governor of the South Sea 
Company and Chairman of the Exchequer Loan Board. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and one of the three 
Appeal Commissioners for the City of London on the first imposition of income 
tax. Harrison first acquired stock in the Hudson’s Bay Company on September 
19, 1807, when he bought £695 worth. At that time he was described as of 
Guy’s Hospital in the Borough of Southwark. By October 27 his holding 
amounted to £1,800 (A.43/6, fos. 60-7) the amount necessary under the bye 
laws of 1739 to qualify for a seat on the Committee. During the course of his 
long connection with the Company Harrison held varying amounts of stock. In 
July, 1823, his holding amounted to £9,409. 155. rod.; in May, 1834, it was 
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£17,000 and in March, 1848, it totalled £18,800. In January, 1852, his 
holding had fallen to £6,300 and at his death on May 18, 1856, he held 
£2,896. 25. 1d. worth. Harrison was elected a Committee Member in 
November, 1807, and continued in office until 1835, when he became Deputy 
Governor to his cousin and brother-in-law, John Henry Pelly (see H.B.S., 
VI, 399-401). He was again elected Deputy Governor in November of 1836, 
1837 and 1838, and in 1839 he once more became a Committee Member. He 
was re-elected annually until 1853. On November 6, 1854, Harrison notified 
the Governor and Committee of his wish to retire from the Committee in 
consequence of his “ age & infirmities ” (A.10/36) and for the first time during 
his long connection with the Company ceased to take an active part in its affairs. 
He had always been especially interested in any movement to promote the 
religious welfare of the Company’s employees and of the native population of 
Rupert Land. From 1821-24 he was a member of the board appointed for 
consulting and advising in the management of the fur trade. In 1797 Harrison 
married his cousin, Mary, daughter of Henry Hinde Pelly of Upton and 
Aveley, Essex, and sister of John Henry Pelly, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company from 1822-52. ‘There were three sons and six daughters of the 
marriage. By his will dated July 11, 1850, Harrison appointed his wife, Mary 
Harrison, and his son, The Venerable Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of 
Maidstone, his executors. It was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
on July 3, 1856, by the executors named. The estate was almost £60,000 
(F.21/1, fo. 13). he executors sold the remainder of Harrison’s stock in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company on July 6, 1863 (A.43/18, fo. 291). Harrison was 
closely connected with the “ Clapham Sect” of Evangelicals, and during the 
latter part of his life lived at Clapham Common, Surrey. The present day 
Lillooet River, a tributary of the Fraser River, was named Harrison River by 
Governor George Simpson in October, 1828 (see p. 40). A silhouette of 
Harrison is reproduced in H.B.S., ie 


McDonald, Archibald 


Archibald McDonald of Leechkentium, Glenco Appin, Scotland, was born 
about 1785, and after studying the rudiments of medicine was in 1812 appointed 
Clerk and Agent by Lord Selkirk. The terms of his appointment are to be found 
in Ottawa, Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, I, 285. On June 12, 
1812, Selkirk wrote of him to Miles Macdonell: “ His abilities are very good, 
his manners popular and I have reason to entertain the highest confidence in his 
candour and fidelity. I believe you may safely trust to him anything that zeal 
and assiduity can accomplish . . . I have put him . . . upon your Council ” 
(Quoted in E. H. Oliver, The Canadian North-West Its Early Development and 
Legislative Records . . . (Ottawa, 1914), I, 53). McDonald went aboard the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship Prince of Wales (Captain John Turner) at the 
Orkneys on June 19, 1813, in charge of a party of ninety-four men, women and 
children bound for Red River Settlement. Typhoid fever broke out among the 
settlers and the ship’s log recorded on August 15, 1813, that “‘ The groans and 
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cries of the Sick on one side and the Delirious on the other, is dreadful beyond 
description’. On the next day the captain decided not to proceed to York 
Factory, where arrangements had been made to receive the settlers, but instead 
to put in at Churchill (C.1/778). ‘The surviving passengers, both sick and well, 
landed, but as all arrangements had been upset the party was unable to proceed 
to Red River and passed a hard and miserable winter at Churchill Creek 
(B.42/a/148). On April 7 McDonald and a party of the settlers set out to walk 
to York Factory, where they arrived ten days later. On May 23 they continued 
on their way by boat to Red River, where, according to Miles Macdonell’s letter 
of July 25, 1814, to Lord Selkirk, McDonald and “ 31 males and 20 females, 
being the most active part of last year’s importation ” arrived on June 21, 1814 
(B.239/a/124 and Transcript Selkirk Papers (St. Mary’s Isle)). Macdonell 
also reported that he was “‘ highly pleased with Mr. Arch. MacDonald ”, and 
added: “ He is a fine, active young fellow, who has been most attentive to the 
welfare of the people he brought with him, as well as to the interests of the 
concern in every respect. I hope your Lordship will not deprive the settlement 
of so valuable an acquisition, by sending him to the Company’s service, at least 
for some time.” ‘These remarks contrast strangely with William Auld’s opinion 
that McDonald was a “ stupid fellow” of “ pride and folly”, and “ utterly 
unfit for managing men” (Chester Martin, Lord Se/kirk’s Work in Canada 
(Oxford, 1916), p. 61). McDonald remained at Red River throughout the 
winter of 1814-15 and was there in the following spring when the North West 
Company destroyed the Settlement. He then left to carry home to Lord Selkirk 
a “mass of Documents” and a “ circumstantial narrative” of the course of 
events (Selkirk Papers, LXX, 25, Robert Semple to Lord Selkirk, York 
Factory, September 11, 1815). The “ circumstantial narrative ” is presumably 
identical with McDonald’s Narrative respecting the destruction of the Earl 
of Selkirk’s Settlement upon Red River in the year 1815 (London, 1816). 
McDonald embarked on the Prince of Wales at York F actory on 
September 19, 1815, and landed on November 5 following (Conran 
He returned to North America in the following year and was with Lord Selkirk 
at the capture of Fort William on August 13, 1816. Miles Macdonell, writing 
from Fort William to Lieut. D. Macdonell on September 11, 1816, said: “I 
was favored by your letter dated London, 7th March, by Archibald Macdonald, 
on the rrth August . . .”, and added, “‘ Mr. Strachan [Rev. John Strachan] 
wrote a scurrilous pamphlet against his Lordship, but he has been answered in 
such a manner that he will never write again by letters signed Archibald 
Macdonald” (‘Transcript Selkirk Papers (St. Mary’s Isle)). The letters refer 
to Reply to a Letter recently addressed to the Right Honorable the Earl of Selkirk 
by the Hon. and Rev. Fohn Strachan... (Montreal, 1816). In the summer of 
1817 McDonald apparently conducted a party of de Meuron settlers from 
Montreal to Red River, and whilst at Fort William en route he was held prisoner 
by the North West Company for a day or so (Transcript Selkirk Papers (St. 
Mary’s Isle)). On July 29 Colin Robertson recorded his arrival at Sault Ste. 
Marie “in ten days from Fort William” bringing “letters from Lord Selkirk 
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dated sth June” (H.B.C. Archives, Colin Robertson’s Diary). McDonald 
apparently returned to England by way of Montreal in 1817, and whilst in 
London was allowed Two Guineas per week in consideration of his “‘ Expences 
& attendance in London” (A.1/51, fo. 81d.). In 1820 he entered the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company asa clerk at £45 Sterling per annum and during 
outfit 1820-21 he served at Ile-a-la-~Crosse under John Clarke, who had charge 
of the district. George Simpson, in his Athabasca Fournal (H.B.S8., I, 301-02, 
March 17, 1821), mentioned that John Clarke had, “‘ by his arbitary and selfish 
measures”, made himself ‘‘ obnoxious to nearly all the Officers under his 
jurisdiction”, and added: “ he & Archd. McDonald his Secy. have determined 
on ruining Mr. McLeod of Lac la Loche . .. from the circumstance of his being 
an expectant to the charge of the District in the event of Mr. Clarke’s being 
removed therefrom to which Mr. McDonald is also a candidate under the 
patronage of Mr. Clarke . . ”” When Simpson arrived at Ile-a-la-Crosse on 
June 6, 1821, he found that Clarke had left the post in charge of McDonald, 
who informed him “ that all the disturbances and confusion ” in the District 
had arisen “ from Mr. Clarkes violent conduct” (ibid., 346-7). Presumably it 
was on Simpson’s report on these events that Nicholas Garry in 1821 listed 
McDonald as a second class clerk of “ Good Abilities—but fond of intrigue”. 
Colin Robertson had met McDonald during the early years of the Red River 
Settlement, and in 1821 he expressed his disappointment that “ Archy.” had 
not been made a Chief Trader under the Deed Poll, as he considered “ the little 
fellow was very interested and devotedly attached to the late Earl of S.” (H.B.8., 
III, 161). On September 8, 1821, Simpson informed Andrew Colvile that 
McDonald had been sent to the Columbia (Fort George) “in the capacity of 
accountant” and that he had been requested “ to give a full and accurate 
report ” on that District. Simpson added “ This young man has been a long 
time in the Country he possesses good abilities and I think his situation [should] 
be ameliorated he has only £50 p. annum” (H.8B.8., III, 399). At the end of 
outfit 1821-22 McDonald was reported as being “Well Informed and 
promising a good accomptant, but no Trader ””, and that he was being re-engaged 
at £roo per annum (B.239/f/12, fo. 9). In April, 1825, Simpson decided that 
McDonald should take over the charge of the ‘Thompson River District in the 
following autumn (Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 137), but “ circumstances 
connected with the Department generally” did not allow him to leave Fort 
Vancouver before January 7, 1826. He arrived at Kamloops on February 13 
(D.4/119, fos. 52-53d.). On September 30, 1826, McDonald wrote to John 
McLoughlin, “ In conformance with Your desire of the 4th July to examine the 
nature of the water Communication from this part of Thompson’s river down to 
its confluence with the main Stream, {i.e., at present day Lytton] I set out 
accompanied by 8 men & Nicholas the upper Okanakan Chief on Monday the 
18th Inst. and am happy to inform you that in seven days we were back after 
performing the desired object...” A quotation from his report given in note I, 
p- 34, explains the difficulties of the route, even ata time of low water. McDonald 
examined the route by land for about eight miles below the Forks and then began 
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the homeward journey. His report continued: ‘‘A convenient land 
communication from those rivers [the Fraser and Thompson] with the bank of 
the Columbia being also an object of attention ; on my return I left Thompsons 
river at the Ni, caum, chin & came by the Indian track that leads to the upper 
Forks of Okanakan river . . . which, so far is passable enough & may with Safety 
be adopted with horses instead of going round by Kamloops :—however, in 
parting as high up as the mouth of the Coutamine, there would be less danger 
from the Natives to the Craft coming here, & the road across land is equally 
good & convenient from there ” (B.g7/a/2, fo. 28-28d.). On October 17, 1826, 
McDonald and two men left Kamloops for Okanagan “ by the Schimiliamach 
track’; two other men went “ with the loaded horses . . . by the old rout...” 
On his return McDonald entered in his journal (B.97/a/2) on November 8: 
““ After an absence of three weeks on the trip to Okanakan I returned here 
Yesterday & found every thing well... On leaving this took the direction of 
the Schimiliamach Country not frequented Since the time of the Americans in 
1812. I... performed the journey in 5 days—fell upon the Coutumine track 
our 2d day from here—the greatest part of the road is good but many hills & 
rocks are to be met with... We reached Okanakan early on the morning of 
the 22d...” (ibid.). On January 23, 1828, McDonald was promoted to the 
rank of Chief Trader, and on April 4 of that year Edward Ermatinger, in charge 
of the York Factory express, arrived at Okanagan, where he found McDonald, 
one of the passengers who was to accompany him (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Section II, 1912, “‘ Edward Ermatinger’s York Factory 
Express Journal .. .”, pp. 116, 120). The party reached Norway House on 
June 11 and Governor Simpson arrived there from Red River on June 15. On 
the following day Simpson left for York Factory and McDonald and Ermatinger 
were of his party (B.154/a/16). Simpson was accompanied on the long journey 
from York Factory to Fort Langley in the summer and autumn of 1828 by 
McDonald whose journal, edited in 1872 by Malcolm McLeod under the 
title: Peace River. A Canoe Voyage . . ., is quoted extensively in the present 
volume. ‘The party set out on July 12, and on August 4, when writing privately 
from [Ile-a-la~Crosse to his friend J. G. McTavish, Simpson remarked : 
“ McDonald is full of laugh & small talk, & does not fail to let it be known that 
he is a Partner . . .” (B.239/c/1). On August 26 from Dunvegan he wrote : 
‘*... McDonald endeavours to make himself agreeable & sometimes fails ; he is 
not a [James] McMillan, the former is all jaw & no work the latter all work & 
no jaw...” (ibid.) ; and on September 22 from Stuart Lake he complained : 
“. . . Archys jokes are become abominably insipid . . .” (ibid.). The party 
arrived at Fort Langley on October 11, 1828, and on the following day it was 
arranged that McMillan should accompany Simpson to Fort Vancouver and 
that McDonald should take over his charge. The Fort Langley Journal, which 
is in Series C, No. 22, Bancroft Collection, Pacific Coast Mss., University of 
California, was continued by McDonald. In 1832 Simpson reported McDonald 
as being “ About 50 years of Age. A shrewd, clear headed man, who Studies his 
own interest in all things, obsequious in courting favor, but would be overbearing 
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if in power, rather inactive and ’tis thought does not possess much nerve, but a 
generally useful Man who will not do any thing really bad nor tell a direct 
falsehood :—fond of conviviality, enjoys a Glass of Grog and I suspect would 
soon become addicted to Liquor if exposed to temptation and not under 
restraint. Expresses himself tolerably well on paper and is better informed, 
and would make a better figure at our Council board than many of his colleagues 
or even than the majority of those now seated there” (A.34/2, No. IQ). 
McDonald was on furlough during outfit 1834-35. He sailed for England 
from York Factory in the chartered ship Prince George on September 12, 1834, 
left the ship at Falmouth on October 9, and arrived in London three days later 
(B.239/a/148 ; D.4/127, fo. 31d.). On October 22 he was introduced to the 
Committee (A.1/59, fo. 15d.). On his return to North America in 1835 via 
Liverpool and New York, McDonald was appointed to the charge of Fort 
Colvile in the Columbia District, and it was from this post that he wrote to 
James Hargrave.on April 18, 1836: ‘‘ My own principal avocation at present 
is the superintendance of a very large farm . . .”” (Glazebrook, The Hargrave 
Correspondence, p. 236). In 1837 John McLoughlin was canvassing amongst 
his subordinate officers for support for the arrangements made with Nathaniel 
Wyeth in 1834. McDonald was approached and his reply that he was 
“unnecessarily called upon”, and that he was in “total ignorance of the 
arrangements’, angered McLoughlin, who contined to press until he obtained 
an answer from McDonald more to his satisfaction (H.B.8., IV, 195-201). 
McDonald was promoted a Chief Factor on December 1, 1841, and many 
references to him during 1839-44 will be found in H.B.S., Viand VII. It was 
McDonald who, in 1844, discovered silver on the east shore of Kootenay Lake 
in the vicinity of the Blue Bell Mine located at Riondel and now owned by 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. (H.8.8., Wily 61-62). During 
outfit 1844-45 McDonald was allowed leave of absence on account of ill-health, 
and he spent the time at Edmonton House. It was here in the spring of 1845 
that three of his young sons died in seven days from scarlet fever. McDonald 
availed himself of his rotation of furlough during outfit 1845-46, and on April 1, 
1846, wrote to Simpson from Chambly, Canada East, requesting an extension 
of furlough and permission to retire from the fur trade as from June 1, 1848 
(D.5/17). His request was granted (A.1/64, p. 149) and he retired to 
St. Andrew’s, Canada East. He was accidentally drowned whilst driving 
on the ice on January 15, 1853. Not long after his arrival at Fort George 
in 1821 McDonald formed a union with Princess Raven, daughter of Chief 
Concomely, but she died in giving birth to Ranald McDonald in 1824. An 
account of the career of this son is to be found in W. S. Lewis and N. 
Murakami (eds.), Rawald McDonald The Narrative of his early life on the 
Columbia ... and of his great Adventure to Fapan... 1824-1894 (Spokane, 
Wash., 1923). In 1825 McDonald formed a union with Jane, the sixteen year 
old half-breed daughter of Michael Klyne, an old North-Wester then in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Jasper House. Jane Klyne, described 
as the “ lawful wife of Archd. McDonald”, was baptised by the Rev. William 
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Cockrane at the Red River Settlement on November 2, 1834. On the same day 
Ranald McDonald was also baptised, and his half brothers Angus, Archibald, 
Alexander and Allan, and his half sister Mary Anne (E.4/1a., fo. r1gd.). On 
his return from furlough in 1835 McDonald was married at the Red River 
Settlement to “Jane, a half caste native” by the Rev. William Cockrane 
(E.4/1b., June 9, 1835). Other particulars regarding their twelve sons and one 
daughter will be found in Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXXIX, C. M. Drury, 
“The Columbia Maternal Association”, pp. 104, 117-18. In a will dated 
June 27, 1834, McDonald referred to his brothers John and Donald; his 
sisters Sarah, Peggy, Katherine and Mary; his natural son Ranald; his wife 
Jean; his daughter Marian; and his sons Angus, Archibald, Alexander and 
Allan (A.36/9). In his will dated May 19, 1852, and proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on June 14, 1854, McDonald named Duncan Finlayson, 
the Rev. William Abbott and Malcolm McLeod his executors, but they all 
renounced probate and administration was granted to the widow, Jane Klyne 
McDonald. The estate was almost £4,000 (A.44/3, p. 88). Fora reproduction 
of a portrait of McDonald in the British Columbia Archives see The Beaver, 
March, 1944, p. 42. 


McDonell (McDonald), Fohn, “ B” 


John McDonell of Inverness, called John McDonell “ B ” or John McDonald 
‘““B” in the books of the Hudson’s Bay Company, entered the service of the 
North West Company in 1801. After the coalition of that Company with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 McDonell was retained as a clerk in New 
Caledonia, and in 1822 he was listed as having twenty-one years’ service and a 
salary of £150 Halifax Currency (i.e., £135 Sterling) per annum. He was 
described as “‘ An excellent Clerk & Trader, honest but addicted to Liquor 
formidable in opposition ” (B.239/f/13). On July 7, 1823, John Stuart reported 
McDonell as being “ the most complete Indian Trader ” he had ever known 
(B.188/e/1). McDonell was in charge of Fraser Lake post in the summer of 
1825 and with him were his wife and a son then under seven years of age 
(B.188/e/3). In the same year he was reported as being “ Useful in N. 
Caledonia ” where he was being retained “‘ as he might [otherwise] be valuable 
to an opposition in that quarter ” (A.34/1, fo. 49), but his wages were reduced 
to £100 Sterling per annum. During outfit 1826-27 McDonell was in charge 
of Fraser Lake post (B.188/e/4) and again in 1827-28. On September 23, 
1828, Archibald McDonald recorded (McLeod, Peace River, p. 29) McDonell’s 
arrival at Fort St. James from Fraser Lake and added: “ This is a gentleman 
I have not seen since 1803 [?]; he has been rather unfortunate in the Fur 
Trade, and his health and constitution are much impaired now in New Caledonia. 
He has the permission of the Governor to leave this side [of the Rocky 
Mountains] in the spring, and has the assurance of a more comfortable berth on 
the east side.” Simpson wrote of McDonell in 1832: ‘A Scotchman, about 
50 years of Age, has been 31 years in the Service. —A man of plain good 
Education and an excellent Indian Trader. —A long headed sensible fellow but 
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a Drunkard and therefore only useful in those parts of the Country where 
Liquor is prohibited. —-Exaggeratesa little in reference to his own Services and 
performances. His intemperate habits are an insuperable obstacle to promotion 
which he might otherwise have looked to with confidence” (A.34/2, fo. 42d.). 
McDonell was transferred to the charge of Great Slave Lake post in the 
Athabaska District in 1831 and he continued there until he retired in 1834. He 
died at St. Andrew’s in the seigneury of Argenteuil, Lower Canada, at the home 
of Robert McVicar, a retired Chief Trader of the Hudson’s Bay Company (see 
H.B.S., 1, 457), on December 1, 1834. In his will dated November 28, 1834, 
and proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on July 22, 1835, McDonell 
appointed James Keith and Robert McVicar executors, but only the latter 
consented to act. McDonell’s brother Hugh, “ Riding Officer of Excise” in 
Inverness, apparently made enquiries about the estate, and William Smith, the 
Company’s secretary, replied on March 4, 1835 : ‘“¢  , the amount is about 
£540. Iam sorry however to notice that Mr. McVicar writes me that the 
deceased contracted debts to the amount of £200 and these with the expences 
of proving the will reduce it to little more than £300; a very small sum to 
divide among eight Individuals five of whom I believe are very young . - . Mr. 
John McDonell was legally married prior to his demise to Mary named in his 
will Mary McDonald” (A.5/10, p. 335): 


McGillivray, William 


William McGillivray was born about 1796 and entered the service of the 
North West Company in 1816. His account in the North West Ledger 
(F.4/32, p- 744) was credited in 1817 with “ 1/7 of £100 Salary 171.3 [North 
West Livres]”, i.e. approximately £14. 55. 8d. Halifax Currency or 
approximately £12. 16s. 84d. Sterling. During trading season 1820-21 he 
wintered at Fort Vermilion, Peace River. After the coalition of the Hudson’s 
Bay and North West Companies in 1821 McGillivray was listed by Nicholas 
Garry as a “ promising” second-class clerk, whose apprenticeship ended in 
1823. In 1822 McGillivray was reported as serving in the Athabaska District 
and as being “‘ Active & steady will make a good Clerk & Trader of irritable 
temper but respectful to his superiors” (A.34/1, p. 71). In the following year 
he was considered “not sufficiently steady for the charge of a Post” (ibid.). 
In 1823 James Keith, en route to Fort Chipewyan, arrived at Berens House on 
September 1, where he found “ Mr. Wm. McGillivray, Clk. Son to Mr. John 
McGillivray N.W. Partner lately retired, together with an Interpreter & 
Engagé in charge. This establishment had been kept up last winter & summer 
exclusively for a Party of Crees ” (B.39/a/22, pp- 46-7). During outfit 1823-24 
McGillivray’s salary was raised to £60 Sterling per annum and he continued to 
serve in the Athabaska District until 1828 (A.34/1, p. 71). When Governor 
Simpson was on his transcontinental journey he wrote to John George McTavish 
from Norway House on July 19, 1828: “ [Robert] Clouston has been giving 
me a very bad report of Wm. McGillivray & I think there is some truth in it” 
(B.239/c/1) ; and from Tle-A-la-Crosse he wrote again on August 4 saying: “I 
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am not at all satisfied wh. what has reached me about Wm. McGillivray & 
I think he & our Friend [Alexander] Stewart are too near each other it is therefore 
my intention to take him & his Wife on to New Caledonia & there leave 
them...” (ibid.). And again on August 26 from Dunvegan Simpson wrote : 
“Wm. McGillivray & his Wife are with me, that young man has already been 
too long in Athabasca & particularly so with an easy Father in law [Alexander 
Stewart], a brother in law on one hand & a Friend [illegible] on the other... I 
shall leave McGillivray in New Caledonia the change will be of Service to 
him...” (ibid.). On February 18, 1830, John Tod when writing to Edward 
Ermatinger said “ Mr William McGillivray, a gentleman whom I presume 
You may have seen (probably about York Factory) was put in charge of McLeods 
Lake last summer during my absence—Nothing greatly out of the usual course 
of events occured here during the period of his residence unless it be a most 
distressing accident which happined in his family, and which he himself was 
the chief cause—Mrs McGillivary her infant son, with my girl & an other 
Indian child were, from want of due consideration, sent off to angle in a rapid 
& dangerous River close to the Fort—their Canoe was, by some mischance 
overturned and the helpless victims precipited into the raging stream where 
direful to relate a//, except mine, sunk to rise no more—the latter saved herself 
by swiming—The state of McG’s feelings on this fatal accident may be much 
more easily conceived than described—The deceased Mrs McG, You Know, 
was a daughter of C. F. Alexr. Stuart—Mr McG was rather unsuccessful in 
respect to returns—Little more than five packs were obtained here during the 
last summer—being no more than half the number procured, at the corrisponding 
period of the preceding Year—But this matters little to either Mr McG. or 
myself as it is evident that neither a successful return of Beaver skins, merit nor 
length of service, will give one a chance for promotion in this hateful emply weer 
(Ottawa, Public Archives of Canada, Ermatinger Papers). William Connolly 
apparently had a high opinion of McGillivray for on March 4, 1830, he wrote 
to the Governor and Council of the Northern Department recommending 
McGillivray to their notice adding : “ In activity he excels many others and in 
capacity he is inferior to none of his class in this District... lam sorry to see his 
name stand a/one upon our list at a salary of £75 pr. annum...” (D Alva 3s tc. 
83). McGillivray was drowned in the Fraser River, on January 31, 1832, but 
before receiving the news Governor Simpson had reported him as being “A 
half breed of the Cree Nation. About 36 years of Age 18 years in the service. 
Writes a good hand and rather clever, but of a sour temper and a great deal of 
the sullen vindictive disposition of the Indian. T'yrannical and oppressive in 
his management of the people by whom he is obeyed more through the fear of 
his Club than from personal respect. Manages the Trading Post entrusted to 
his charge very well. Conceited and self sufficient like the generality of his 
Countrymen and altogether a disagreeable fellow. Has the vanity to look 
forward to an interest in the business but his prospects of success I imagine are 
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80; imsurance on, 1023 plans for, 
47M, 58n, 73, 83, 85-6, 892, 96-7, 108, 
109, ILI, 112, 1653 results of, 78 ; 
slaves in, 80 

Coating, 1127 

Coins, 12 

Colonel Allan (brig), 179 

Colonial Office, 150 

Columbia (American ship), 161, 171, 172 

Columbia (schooner), 178 

Columbia Department, as a_ beaver 
country, 69, 128, 137, 138, 169; 
cession to America of, xliv; charges 
on, xxiv, 71; ‘climate of, 268); 
competition in, xxxix ; description of, 
148 ; headquarters of, xxxvi, xxxvii ; 
indents for, 97; Indians of, 61, 168, 
2233 instructions regarding, 148-50 ; 
J. Keith’s report on, 126-8 ; losses in, 
xli, xlv, 71, 98 ; loss of life in, 27-8 ; 
S. McGillivray’s statement on, 181-6 ; 
mentioned, xv, xvii, 1167, 117”, 240 ; 
J. H. Pelly’s remarks on, 76-80 ; posts 
In, 50, 83; profits in, xliv, 169; rate 
of advance for, 97-8 ; G. Simpson’s 
remarks on, xxxv, 47ff, 150-1, 167-74 ; 
G. Simpson’s visits to, xli, lii ; trading 
policy in, xxxvil, xlff. 

Columbia River, American claims to, 
xlviii-lii, 163, 166, 183; Americans 
to the south of, xxviii, xliii ; Americans 
ON, £545: 157%) 161, 1843}. JesAstors 
venture on, 125; bar of, xlv, 74, 104, 
105, 1113 British on, 161 3 colonisa- 
{On On, Asi, 56% “deaths. mm, 23.; 
description of country around, 167-8, 
2223 discovery of, 172; distance 
from Canton to, xlvil; expedition to 
south of, xli, 154-5, 156 ; exploration 
of, 1613; importance to H.B.C. of, 
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XXIX, XXXV, 39, 157, 165, 1743 Isabella 
lost in, 113%; S. McGillivray’s state- 
ment on, 181-6 3 mentioned, 46, 59, 
73> 88, 90, 91, 95, 190, 194, 221, 224, 
2333 N.W.C. on, 175, 176 3 opposi- 
tion to Americans on, 1573; outfits 
from, 217; J. H. Pelly’s remarks on, 
176-80 ; posts ON, XXXVii, XXxix, 47, 
48, 49, 117, 159, 160, 162, 179-80, 
188 ; probable loss to Great Britain 
of, 28, 35, 39, 82 5 route by, xxxvi, 44, 
452 ; salmon from, 227 ; G. Simpson’s 
remarks on, 167—74 ; South branch of, 
51, 52, 162 

Colvile, Andrew, xii, 119”, 150 

Colvile, Fort, xlvi, 47-9, 50, 116, 118, 
170M, 233 

Colville, Jutting & Co., 132, 134 

Comanche Indians, xliv 

Combs, 198 

Connolly (Bear) Lake Post, xxviii, 23 

Connolly, William, xxviii, 16, 24”, 26, 
27M, 28M, 452, 195, 237, 245 

Convention of 1790, 161 

Convention of 1818, xlviii, 1, li, 127, 163 ; 
see also Treaty of Joint Occupancy 

Convention of 1825, 81 

Convoy, xlv, xlvi, 103, 104, 105 

Cook, Capt. James, 161, 181, 183 

Coulonge, Fort, 119” 

Coutamine Indians, 231 

Coutamine River, 34” 

Coutonais Country, see Kootenay 
Country 

Coutonais Portage, see Kootenay Portage 

Cowlitz Portage, xxxvi, 46 

Cowlitz River, xxxvi, 46, 233 

Cranes, 192 

Credit System, 8, 10 

Cree Indians, 5, 7, 27 

Crows, 193 

Cumberland House, xx, 4, 5 

Cumberland House District, xiv, 4, 5 

Cypress Trees, 191 


DAHOTANIES (INDIANS), 11 

Dall Island, 782 

Dalles, The (Lower Columbia R.), 117, 
233, 236 

Davidson, James, 87, 94 


INDEX 


Deals, 84, 86, 110, 113, 114 
Dears, Thomas, xxx, 307, 317, 244 
Dease, John Warren, 238 

Dease, Peter Warren, xix 
Deception Bay, 171 

Cer TA ss 292,205, 222 
Denison & Co., Joseph, 143, 144 
‘Desaire, Pierre, 240 
Deschambeault, George, xx, 57 
Deserters River, 212 

Deslard, Joseph, 229 

Desloge, Hyacinthe, 200 

Dog Feasts, 19 

Dog Sleds, 25 

Dogrib Indians, rr 

Dogs, 192, 194a, 194b, 197, 228 
Dominis, John, 103, 107 

Douglas, James, xxvill, 277, 243-4 
Drake, Sir Francis, 181 

Driver, Edward, 737 

Drummond, Sir Gordon, 175, 180 
Dryad (brig), 87 

Ducks, 192 

Duffel, r12” 

Duke of Sussex, 144, 146 
Dunvegan, Xxiv, XXV, XXXIV, 7, 9, 10, 14 
Duplante, Belone, 24 


EAGLE (brig), 84, 9°, 91, 947, 96, 102, 
FRA 159, 657 

Eagles, 192 

East India Company, xlvii, 126, 130, 136, 
137) 138, 140, 143, 175, 178, 179, 184 

Edmonton House, xlvi, 116, 152 

Eggs, xx, 228 

Egin (Idaho), 532 

Elizabeth, Queen, 181 

Ellice, Edward (senior), 158 

English River District, xiv 

Ermatinger, Edward, 14”, 231 

Ermatinger, Francis, xxx, 307, 317, 32”, 
76n, 229 

Ermine, 192 


FAIRIES PORTAGE, 202 

Fairy, 141 

Farming operations, xxxvil 
Ferguson & Co., John, 123, 126 
Files, xxiv 

Finlay Branch, 17, 23 
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Finlayson, Duncan, xv 

Fir Trees, 191 

Firesteel, 198 

Fish, 190, 231 

Fishers, 192, 218 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, 55 

Flag, Governor’s, 67 

Flathead Indians, 162 

Flathead Post, xlii, xlii, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
54, 56, 170” 

Flett, William (“b’’), 4 

Flints, xxi, xxiv 

Flour, xx, xxl, XXXv 

Flour Mill, xxxvii 

Fluz Kuz, 190, 202, 221 

Fluz Kuz Indians, 201, 202-3 

Foreign Office (London), |, 148, 158, 159, 
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Forks, The (of Fraser and Thompson 
Rivers), Xxix, XXX, XXX1, 34, 35, 36 

Fox Skins, 87, 135, 136, 192, 218 

Franklin, Capt. John, xixz, 39” 

Fraser, Alexander, xxxvili 

Fraser, Colin (The Piper), xvill, xix, xxv, 
xxvii, 7; biography of, 248-9 

Fraser Lake, 20, 21, 118, 176, 194 

Fraser Lake Post, xxvill, 20, 170”, 221, 
239 

Fraser, Paul, xxiv ; biography of, 249-50 

Fraser River, country north of, 81 ; 
depot on, 138 ; description of, xxxii— 
iv, 29-30, 35-40, 82, 191 3 exploration 
of, 164; Forks of, xxxi, 29, 34, see 
also Forks, The; Indians of, 37-8, 
138, 173-4) 203, 2133 Iroquois of, 
240; Langley, Fort, on, xvi, XK, 
41m, 78, see also Langley, Fort; J. 
McMillan’s expedition to, 137, 164, 
166 ; mentioned, 24, 31, 46, 91, 165, 
224, 2353 posts on, 20, 21, 189 ; 
returns of trade from (Fort Langley), 
89, 90; salmon from, xxx, 227, 232 5 
servants drowned in, 1183 servants 
for, 71; G. Simpson’s journey down, 
xxix, XXXV, XXXVI, 28, 45”, 50, 116”, 
237; G. Simpson’s remarks on, 35, 
173-43 sources of, xxvil, 15, 185 
upper, 44 

Fraser, Simon, 16”, 187, 20M, 33%, 397, 
164 
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Freemen, xlii 

Friendly Islands, 103 

Frozen Ocean, see Arctic Ocean 

Fur Prices, 75, 85, 101, 103 

Fur Trade, xv, 80-1, 85 

Furs, estimates of returns, 11, 12, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 31, 244 3 returns 
for various outfits, 217, 218, 230 


Gacnon, Loults, 18” 

Gallatin, Albert, 1, li 

Ganymede (barque), 104, 108, LOQs EK 35 
It4, Tis 

Gardner, Johnson, xlii, 54, 56 

Garry, Fort, xlvi, 117 

Garry, Nicholas, 132, 150, 160, 180, 247, 
249> 2557 259 

Garry, Spokan, 32” 

Garters, 198 

Gate Dalles, xxxii 

Geese, 228 

George, Fort (Columbia R.; formerly 
Astoria), abandoned, 165 ; American 
ships off, xlv, 103%; as headquarters 
of Columbia District, xxxvi, 149, ISI, 
164, 236; mentioned, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 180; named, 163, 185 ; removal 
to Fort Vancouver from, 67-8 ; 
returned to Americans, 127, 150, 180 ; 
servants at, 69 ; sold to N.W.C., 150 ; 
supplies for, 178, 179; trade of, 67; 
see also Astoria 

George, Fort (New Caledonia), xxviii, 
XXIX, 24, 27, 219 

Georgia, Gulf of, xxxvi, 45, 73, 89, 90, 
91, 233 

Giasson, Ignace, 177 

Gingras (Gingrais), Jean, 317, 229 

Goats, xxxyii, 69 

Goddard, James, 134, 136 

Good Hope, Fort, 11, r1-12 

Gooseberries, 191 

Goulburn, Henry, 181, 186 ’ 

Governor, The, see Simpson, Governor 
George 

Graham, Simpson & Wedderburn, xii 

Grain, 85 

Grande Ronde (Grand Round) River, 
221; 223 


Grant, Charles, | 
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Grant, Cuthbert, xv, 152, 153 

Grave, John Costello, 94 

Gray, Robert, 161, 162, 170, 171, L725 7a 

Grays Bay, 172, 173 

Grease, xxiii, xxv, xxxv, 228 

Great Bear Lake River, 11 

Great Rapids, 220 

Great Slave Lake Post, 7, 9 

Green Lake, 5 

Green River Country, xlii 

Gregoire, Etienne, 200 

Gulls, 193 

Gum, xxi, xxili 

Gun Flints, 198 

Gun Worms, xxi, 198 

Gunpowder, xxi, xxiv, xxv, 1127, 196, 
197, 198, 199 

Guns, xli, 80, 103, 107, 112”, TE5s 1935 
216, 222 3 see also Arms 


HALFBREEDS, 93, 95, 96 

Halifax (N.S.), 125 

Halkett, John, 150 

Ham, xix 

Hamlyn, Richard Julian (The Doctor), 
XV1, XVil, XXIll, XXVii, XXIX, XXX, 47, 67, 
14M, 29, 40M, 451, 243 5 biography of, 
250-2 

Hanwell, Henry (junior), 94, ror 

Hare Indians, 11, 12 

Hares, 222,223 

Harmon, Daniel Williams, 175, 176, 177 

Harriott, John Edward, 238, 239 

Harrison, Benjamin, 407, 150, 250, 2g 
biography of, 252-3 

Harrison River, see Lillooet River 

Harrowby, Dudley Ryder, rst Earl of, 
184” 

Hartnell (Hurtnell), William, 87, 88 

Hawks, 192 

Hay, Robert W., 158 

Hayes River, xviii 

Hayne, Leonard J., 114 

Height of Land, 15, 118, 166, 224 

Hemlock, 167 

Henry, Andrew, 537 

Henry’s Fork, 53 

Heron, James, xx, xxi, xxiii, 57, 61, 77 

Hickey, Capt. F., 163 

Hides, 75 
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Hogs, XXXvil, 43, 69 

Horses, as provisions, 194a, 194b, 195, 
228, 238; cost of, 58-9 ; mentioned, 
RO ess) 59) 25%, 2323 on, Snake 
expedition, xli; owned by Indians, 
2123; recovered from Indians, 62 ; 
stationed at Alexandria, 1933; sup- 
plied by Nez Percés Indians, 51, 
222.5 transport by, xxx, 25; 315 595 
117M, 190, 221, 224 

Hotsell Village, 242, 243 

Hudson Bay, xi, xiv, 170 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Governor and 
Committee of the (The Company), 
agent for, 110; archives of, xin, 37, 
Qn, 32”, 56, 637, 73M, 78, 104m, LIIN ; 
charter, 1643 coalition of N.W.C. 
and, xlil, xxxvill, xli, 21”, 164, see also 
Coalition ; enter New Caledonia, 177 ; 
flag (standard of), 62; Governor of, 
160 3 Governors of territories of, xii, 
xiii; interior depots of, xvill, xx ; 
letters from, 136, 137, 143, 145, 153, 
1563; letters to, 57, 8”, 126-8, 150, 
152 ; licence of exclusive trade granted 
to, xl; minutes of, gov, 111” 3 posts 
of, xxiv, 159, 166, 1703 secretary to, 
46n, 58n; struggle between N.W.C. 
and, xii; venture in China trade, 
xlvii, 137, 138, 139, 140 

Hudson’s Bay House, 139, 142, 144, 146, 
147, 148, 158, 161, 167, 174, 186, 187 

Hughes, Guy, 97 

Huskisson, William, 1, 160, 174 


Icy CAPE, 130 

Ile-a-la-Crosse, xx, XXi, XXII, 5, 6 

Ilk-koy-ope Falls, 176 

Imperial Eagle, 170, 171, 173 

Indents (Requisitions), 97, 102, 112, 
PING Ey Natrery Wels, 

Indian Corn, xxxvil, 43, 69, 128 

Indians (Natives), addressed by Simpson, 
ki, EXV, XXX, 327.5% affected by 
coalition, 6; American conduct to- 
wards, 65; census of, 201, 202-03, 
216, 223, 230-1, 236, 242 3 character 
of, 26, 30-1, 32, 37-8, 41-2, 44, 79, 
R84, 117, 168, 204-13, 222, 226, 235; 
customs of, 204-13, 231-2 3 employed 


on ships, 953; Fraser R., xxxii ; 
murders committed by, xxiv, xliil, xlv, 
9”, 24, 27, 42, 59-60, 76-7, 107-08, 
118, 219, 239, 240 ; Pacific Coast, 46 ; 
precautions against, xxXvi, I14, I17 3 
slavery amongst, 79-80 ; treaties with, 
1543; see also under names of tribes 

Innes, Beveridge & Co., 134 

Insurance, 91, 94, 102 

Interpreters, 237, 241, 242 

Iroquois, XxxXi, 17, 20, 229, 240 

Isaac Todd, 178, 185 

Isabella, 1130 

Iskayouse Indians, 22 

Island Lake District, xiv 

Ispellum Indians, 231 


Jack RIVER, xvill, xix, 4 

Jackson, David E., xli, 55, 56 

Jasper House, 238 

Fean, 125 

Jefferson River, 183 

John Day River, 221 

Johnson Strait, 73 

Johnstone, A L., & Co., 139, 142, 143, 
144, 146 

Juan de Fuca Strait, 42, 80, 170 

Jub, 195 


KAIGAHNY (KIGURNIE), 78, 88, 89 

Kamloops, xxix, XXX, 29, 30-1, 32, 44, 
195, 225, 2205 224), 292, 2405, seeiaiso 
Thompson River 

Kamloops Lake, xxx 

Kanatagonit, Pierre, 28” 

Kanonswasse, Martin, 317 

Karonhitchego (Karonhitihigo), Laurent, 
31m, 229 

Keith, James, 128, 163 

Kendrick, John, 161 

Kettle Falls, 487, 231 

Kettles, 12, 197, 222 

Kiachta, 129, 131, 139 

Kilmaurs, see Babine 

King George’s Sound, 171 

Klamath (Clamet) Lake, 234 

Knives, xxiv, 12, 198 

Kodiaks, 74 

Kootenay (Coutonais) Country, 32%, 47, 
152 
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Kootenay Indians, 162 

Kootenay (Coutonais) Portage, 15 
Kootenay Post, 170” 

Kotzebue, Otto von, 130 


La Course, PIERRE, 297, 229 

La Pierre, Baptiste, 242 

Lac des Allumettes, 119” 

Lac des Chats, 1197 

Lac la Pluie, 119” 

Lac la Ronge, xxi, 5 

Lachine, xlvi, 111”, 1197 

Lafentasie, Jacques, 229 

Lafleur, Joachim, 317 

Laforte, André (dit Plassis), 28” 

Lake of Two Mountains, 1197 

Lake of the Woods, 160 

Langley, Fort, description of, xxxv, 43-4 ; 
establishment of, xvil, Xxix, XxXxiv, 41-2, 
71,733 Indians of, 42, 44 ; journal of, 
452; outfit for, 78, 1143 profits of, 
423 returns of trade from, 76, 114 ; 
Simpson’s party at, xxxiv, xxxvi, 40, 
45; see also Fraser River 

Laprade, Alexis, 317, 229 

Larkins, 145 

L’Ecuyer (Lecuire), Frangois, 317, 229 

Leather, xxi, 241 

Leather Track or Pass, 241 

Leggings, 196, 199 

Leith, James, xiv, 57 

Leolo (Lolow), Jean Baptiste, 317, 32”, 
200 

Letendre, Joseph, 18” 

Lewis, Capt. Meriwether, xlviii, 162, 166, 
175, 180, 183 

Lewis’s River, see Snake River 

Liard River, rx 

License of Exclusive Trade, xl, 164 

Lillewaite Indians, see Lilloet Indians 

Lillewhit River, see Lillooet River 

Lilloet Indians, 31-2 

Lillooet (Harrison) River, xxxiv, 32, 40, 45 

Lima, $7, 210;/12 3,134 

Liquor, 8, 80 

Liverpool, 87, 1197 

Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd 
Earl of, xlvii 

Livingstone, Duncan, 27 

Lock, Jno., 129 
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London, furs exported from, 125, 129 ; 
H.B.C. in, xii, 46” ; letters from, 142, 
144 5146, 147, 148, 161, 174, 181, 186, 
187; letters to, 47” ; mentioned, xiii, 
134; N.W.C. agents in, 184; G. 
Simpson in, 1197, 164 

Lord William Bentinck, 147 

Loucheux Indians, 12 

Louisiana Purchase, 161, 182 

Lower Red River District, xv 

Lowther Castle, 136, 142 

Lynx (Cat) Skins, 192, 218 

Lytton, 34” 


Macasas INDIANS, 57, 58 

McDonald, Archibald, accompanies G. 
Simpson (1828 journey), xv, xxx, 47, 
6”, 14, 29; at Fort Langley, xxxv, 
40n, 443 attends Council, xv; bio- 
graphy of, xvii, 253-8; explores 
Thompson R., xxix, 3423 extracts 
from M. McLeod’s edition of journal 
of, Xvilim, XiX-xXX, XXI, XXill, XXIV, XXv, 
XXVII-Vill, XXX, XXXi, XXXIi-IV, XXXV, 47, 
5, 6n, 13m, 282, 29n, 30n, 32m, 40n ; 
journal of, xi, xii, xvi ; mentioned, 31, 
32m; replies to J. Strachan, xvii; 
reports on Thompson R. District, 307, 
229, 233 

McDonald’s Dalles, xxxii 

McDonell, Eneas (Ignace), 118%, 200 


McDonell (McDonald), John, “ B,” 
202, 239, 240, 2433 biography of, 
258-9 


Macdonell, Miles, xvii 

McDougall, Duncan, 1761 

McDougall, George, xxix, 21”, 24”, 281, 
200 

McDougall, James, 287, 243 

McGillivray, Duncan, 177 

McGillivray, John, xxii, 259 z 

McGillivray, Joseph, xv, 21, 237, 26, 188, 
200 : 

McGillivray River, 177 

McGillivray, Simon (Chief Trader), 152 

McGillivray, Simon (senior), 126, 160, 
175, 180, 181 

McGillivray, William (clerk), xxii, xxiii, 
XXVllil, 67, 7”, 239; biography of, 
259-60 


INDEX 


McIntosh, William, xiv 

McKay, Alexander, 176 

McKenzie, Alexander (clerk), xxviiz, 
42, 76 

McKenzie, Sir Alexander, xiiv, xxil, xxiv, 
SKK, 23, 162, 195, 177, 182, 189, 203, 
210, 216 

McKenzie, Donald, xh, 1767 

McKenzie, Geddes, xiin 

McKenzie, George, xii 

Mackenzie River, 7, 11, 13, 16, 79, 130 

Mackenzie River District, xxiii, 67, 7, 
10-13 

Mackenzie, Hon. Roderick, xxii 

McLeod, Alexander Roderick, xxviii, 
522, 60, 61, 63, 65, 77) 2342 235 240 

McLeod, Archibald Norman, xxiv 

McLeod, John, xi, xix 

McLeod, Malcolm, xi, xii, xix, xxx 

McLeod (Trout) Fort and Lake, xxvu, 
XXVUl, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,1707 

McLeod River, 234 

McLoughlin, John (The Doctor), at 
Fort Vancouver, xlill, 473; character 
of, xxvili-ix ; competes with Ameri- 
cans, xlv, 60, 103; letters from, xvii, 
xliva ; letters to, xxxviim, xl, 1553 
mentioned, 100, 240, 241, 2423 
relations between ships’ captains and, 
94; relations between Simpson and, 
XXvii-vill, xl; reorganises trapping 
expeditions, 48 ; reports by, 42”, 76”, 
2373 visits mill seat, 84 

McMillan, James, xxxiv, XXXv, 407, 41, 
44, 452, 106, 116”, 1177, 137, 164, 166 

McMillan’s Island, xxxiv 

McTavish, Fraser & Co., 123, 143 

McTavish, John George, xiv, 148 

Madeira Wine, xix, xxi 

Madisson River, 183 

Magpies, 193 

Majeau, Ambroise, 200 

Manson, Donald, xxxiv, 40”, 41m, 45”, 
104, 105, 106, 250 

Maple Trees, 168 

Maps (Charts), 162, 165, 166, 167, 186, 
2332 

Maritime Trade, see Coasting Trade 

Marshall, Josiah, 103% 

Marshall & Wiles, xlv, 103 
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Martens, 87, 135, 192, 218, 230 

Meares, John, 170, 171, 172, 175, 178 

Meat, Dried, xx, xxi, Xxlll, XXV, 57, 222, 

223 

Merk, Frederick, xi 

Mexico, xlviil, 52, 93 

Miatwhoe Indians, 231 

Michigan, Lake, 158 

Michipicoten, 119” 

Miles, Robert, xv 

Miller, Mr., 171 

Mink, 192, 218, 234 

Mississippi River, xlix, 182 

Missouri Fur Company, xliii, 537, 56 

Missouri River, xlvili, 54, 117, 162, 169, 

183 

Monterey, 587, 73, 87, 88 

Montreal, xlvi, 119, 140, 162, 164, 180 

Moose, 11 

Moose Factory, 99, 1117, 1197, 158 

Moose Meat, xxiv, xxv, 147 

Moose Skins, 197 

Moreau, Joseph, 317, 229 

Morton, Arthur S., xi 

Moth, Prevention of, 141, 142 

Mount Baker, xxxiv, 45 

Mount Hood, 234 

Mount Ranier, 45 

Mount St. Helen, 45 

Mountain Portage, 47 

Multnomah River, see Willamette River 

Murray, Sir George, 186, 187 

Muskets, 115 

Muskrats (Musquash), 4, 118, 135, 192, 
BUS s 222 2S4- 

Musquash, see Muskrats 

Mustard, xix 


NAGAILER INDIANS, 204, 205, 212 

Nahani Indians, 11, 12 

Nahanni River, 12 

Naschaten Indians, 20 

Naskotin Country, 189 

Naskotin Indians, 190, 194, 201, 202, 220 

Nass, xlv, xlvi, 78, 83, 89, 91, 93, III, 
I15, 242 : 

Nass Harbour, xliv, xlvi, 82 

Nass River, xliv, xlvi, 22”, 78” 

Natives, see Indians 

Nelson, Fort, 11 
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Nelson River District, xiv—v 

New Albion, 171, 172, 181 

New Archangel, see Sitka 

New Brunswick House, 119” 

New Caledonia, W. Connolly in charge 
of, xxviii ; furs from unexplored parts 
of, 79, 82; H.B.C. in, 1723; Indians 
of, 26 ; mentioned, 77, 237, 40”, 128, 
176 ; outfits for, xv, xxx, 30 ; posts in, 
XXVll, 15, 16, 20, 179; route down 
Fraser R. from, xxix; route (com- 
munication) to Columbia R. from, 25, 
44, 50, 833; route to Mackenzie R. 
from, 13 3 subsistence in, 19 ; see also 
Western Caledonia 

New England, 171 

New York, 119”, 125, 162, 183 

Nez Percés Country, 53, 221-3 

Nez Percés, Fort (Walla Walla), 50-1, 
116, 170, 240, 241 

Nez Percés (Walla Walla) Indians, 223 

Nez Percés (Walla Walla) River, 50, 221, 
2a 

Nicholas (Okanagan Chief), 347 

Nicklin & Griffiths, 125 

Nisqually Indians, 46 

Nootka Sound, lii, 170, 171, 181 

Norfolk Sound, 79, 137, 149 

Norman, Fort, 11 

Northern Department, xiii, xv, xxiv, 
xlvi, 24”, 99, 118, 224 

North West Coast, American claims on, 
xxx1x, xlvii—lii, 148-9, 182 ; American 


trade on, xliv, xlvi, 172; British 
claims on, xxxix, xlvii-lii, 181; 
description of part of, 45-6; J. H. 
Pelly’s remarks on, 160, 161-6; 
Russian claims on, xxxix, 148-9 ; 


Russian trade on, 129 ; settlement on, 
158; skins from, 140; G. Simpson’s 
remarks on, 160, 170-4 

North West Company, agents of, 179, 
184, 186 ; agreement of 1804 of, 125 ; 
buy Astoria (Fort George), 150, 163, 
166, 185 5 China trade of, xlvii, 123-6, 
130, 139-40, 178, 1843 coalition of 
H.B.C. and, xiii, xxxviii, xli, 217, 164 ; 
debts of, 70; mentioned, 180; on 
Columbia River, 127, 159, 174-5, 
1763 partners of, xiv, xxiv, xxxviii, 
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176, 177, 182 3 posts of, 67, 16”, 187, 
20%, 162, 175, 177, 182, 1843; Snake 
expeditions of, xli, 1263; struggle 
between H.B.C. and, xii, xxiv; see 
also Coalition of 1821 

North West Passage, 170 

Norway House, xi, xvin, xviii, xix, xx, 
xlvi, 4, 90, III”, 119, 157 

Nutria (Neutree), 135 

Nuts, 228 


OaHu (WOAH), 87, 104, 106, 109 

Oak Trees, 167 

Oats, xxxvii, 69 

Observatory Inlet, 22 

Ogden, Peter Skene, xli, xlii, 48, 527, 
54> 55> 56) 63, 65, 154, 236, 241 

Okanagan, clerk at, 229, 232; men- 
tioned, 44, 170”, 241, 2433; salmon 
caught at, 227; G. Simpson at, 116 ; 
G. Simpson’s remarks on, 50; trade 
of, 233 3 transport via, 25, 30, 224 

Okanagan Indians, 231 

Okanagan River, 225 

Oregon Country, xliv 

Oregon Treaty, xliv 

Orkney, 93 

Ornaments, 80 

Orwell, 143, 146, 147 

Otters, land, 62, 78, 135, 142, 192, 218, 
222, 2343 sea xliv, xlv, 7a; 75,98, 
£31; 839, 234; skins, 120, 1305 1a 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 1463 tails, 
135, 136 

Owhyhee (brig), xlv, 103 

Owls, 192 


PaciFIC FuR COMPANY, 162, 166, 176, 
183, 1853; see also American Fur 
Company 

Pacific Ocean, fisheries of, xlvii; S. 
Fraser's journey to, 397; Sir A. 
Mackenzie’s journey to, xxii, 177, 182, 
190 3 mentioned, l, 21, 183, 184, 233 ; 
rivers discharging into, 18, 22; G. 
Simpson’s 1828 journey to, xi, xiv, xv, 
XVII, XXXIV, 3, 40 ; water route to, xxxv 

Pactons, xvi 

Palmer, Mackillop & Co., 139 

Palouche Indians, 223 
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Pambrun, Pierre Chrisologue, 194a, 200 

Partridges, 193, 228 

Pasilcoes Indians, 231 

Pavilion, The, 224 

Pavilion Lakes, 232 

Peace River, xxiil, XXiv, XXV1, XXVll, 97, 
IO, 4) 15, 17) 177, 216 

Peace River District, 9 

Peace River Pass, xxv—vi 

Pease, xxxvil, 69 

Peel River, 13 

Pelicans, 193 

Pelly, Fort, xlvi, 116”, 117 

Pelly, John Henry, 150, 155, 160, 166, 
175, 186, 187, 253 

Pelly, Kootenay, 32” 

Pemmican, xvi, Xvili, Xx, XX1, XXili, Xxv, 
5, 194a, 194b 

Perkins & Co., 136, 139, 141, 142 

Peselive Lake, 327 

Pheasants, 193 

Philadelphia, 125 

Phoebe, 185 

Pic, 119” 

Picard, André, 31”, 229 

Pilcher, Joshua, xliii, 56 

Piper, The, see Fraser, Colin 

Pine Trees, 225 

Piscahoes Indians, 231 

Piscahowes River, 224 

Pitt, Thomas, 150 

Planks, 110 

Platte River, xlviii 

Plovers, 192 

Plymouth, 136 

Point Gray, 45 

‘** Point Return ”’, 21” 

Point Roberts, 45 

Poplar Trees, 168, 191 

Pork, xx, xxxvil, 69, 85, 100 

Port Cox, 175 

Port Effingham, 175 

Port Essington, 227 

Port Simpson, xlvi 

Port Wine, xix, xx 

Portage la Loche, xxi, 6, 7 

Porter, xvi 

Potatoes, xx, XXIV, XXXV, XXXVli, 4”, 14”, 
43, 69, 191, 194a, 194b, 1959 228 

Powalip Indians, 46 


S 
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Prevost, J. P., 163, 166 

Priest Rapids, 28”, 221, 223 

Princess Royal Islands, 203 

Pritchard, John, 149 

Profits, 25, 31, 47-8, 51) 53, 75, 84-55 
118, 169 

Provisions, consumed, 194a, 194b, 195, 
228, 235, 2383 cost of, 196-7; for 
coastal trade, 83; for Columbia 
District, 49,100, 127, 1285 for 
Russians, 74 ; mentioned, 50, 118 

PugetSound, xxxvi,4 57,46, 76,77,23 33234 


QUADRA, CAPTAIN, 172 
Queenhythe, 171. 
Quesnel River, 191, 202, 203 


RABBIT SKINS, 135, 136 

Rabbits, 192, 194a, 194b, 196, 228 

Raccoon, 185 

Raccoon Skins, 135 

Rae, John (agent in Stromness), 248 

Rapid Indians, 12 

Rapid River House, xx, 5 

Rascals’ Village, 202 

Red Patch, 161 

Red River Settlement, xvii, xlvi, 32”, 44, 
62, 91”, 116, 117M, LIQN, 152, 153, 229, 
245 

Requisitions, see Indents 

Returns of Trade, see Furs 

Rickards, McIntosh & Co., 144 

Rifles, 115 

Rings, 198 

Rio Colorado, 52, 57, 58) 59 

Robertson, Colin, xiv 

Robins, 193 

Rocky (Stoney) Mountains, boundary 
east of, xlix, 1 ; boundaries west of, 52, 
148, 158, 165, 166 ; claims to territory 
west of, xlviii, 161-6, 182, 186, 187; 
country west of, 224, 225, 2263; 
description of, 12-13; exploration 
west of, 162, 182, 183 ; Indians of, 11, 
168, 216 3 mentioned, xxiii, 10, 39, 53, 
55”, 66, 1303 posts east of, 15, 16 5 
posts west of, 159, 164, 169, 177) 182 3 
railway route through, xii 

Rocky Mountain House (Peace R. )> XXV, 
9, 10 
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Rocky Mountain Indians, rr, 216 

Rocky Mountain Portage, 17” 

Rogers, > OI 

Roots, 206, 222, 223, 228, 231, 235 

Rose, George, 1847 

Ross, Alexander, 52” 

Ross, Donald, 116”, 117” 

Rough Poplar River, 191, 202, 203 

Rowand, John, xv 

Rum, xxi, xxv, 232 

Rupert Land, xiii, 44, 187, 213, 224 

Rush, Richard, xlvii, xlviii, 1, 66 

Russia, xxxix, xlviii, 129, 139, 148 

Russian American Fur Company (The 
Russians), American trade with, 76, 
79; boundary with, 13; China trade 
with, 129, 130, 131 3 establishments of, 
xliv, xlix, 73, 81, 89, 93, 102, 114, 149 5 
Indian trade with, 12; mentioned, 
80 ; plans for trade with, 85, 89, ror, 
115, 1373 Spanish trade with, 74; 
territory of, 78; trade sea otter, 75 

Russians, The, see Russian American Fur 


Company 


SACRAMENTO (BUONAVENTURA) RIVER, 
53% 57 59» 63 

St. Andrew’s, xvii 

St. Gabriel, 57, 58 

St. James, Fort, establishment of, 187 ; 
headquarters of New Caledonia, rs ; 
journal of, xxvilin, 16”, 28n, 45”; 
mentioned, 297, 170n ; G.Simpsonat, 
XXVil, XXVili, 16, 45” 5 site of, 18; see 
also Stuart Lake 

St. John, Fort, xxiv, 9, 10 

St. John’s Wort, 191 

St. Louis, 537, 54, 56, 63, 66, 156 

St. Petersburg, 75, 817, 115, 129, 130, 
131, 139, 140 

Salmon, abundance of, 43, 212, 22.5 3 
Americans fish for, 103 ; consumed, 
194a, 194b, 227, 2283 cost of, 196, 
199, 2273; curing of, 204; dried, 
Xxxv, 18, 191, 227; failure of fishery, 
232-192, 195, 213, 215, 219, 221, 242, 
2443 fresh, 199; for export from 
N.W. Coast, 75 ; from Fraser R., xxx, 
30m, 227 ; method of fishing, 195, 212, 
2323 natives dependent on, 31, 38, 
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215; posts dependent on, 18, 19, 43, 
222, 227, 235 5 salted, xxxv ; size and 
weight of, 227 

Salmon Oil, 204, 210 

Salt, xxiii, xxxv, 73 

Salt Lake, 57, 59, 62 

Samnepam Indians, 223 

San Francisco, 52, 57, 58, 59,73, 74) 86 

Sandwich Islanders, xlv, 95, 106 

Sandwich Islands (The Islands), insurance 
on ships for, 102 ; letters sent via, 477 ; 
mentioned, 89, 97, 178 ; plans for, xlv, 
90, 93, 113, 114; ships under flag of, 
73> 743; ships winter at, 79; /E. 
Simpson at, 104, 109-11; timber in 
demand at, 75, 84 ; timber sent to, 86 ; 
trade with, xlvii 

Sandy Desert, 57, 59 

Sandy River, xxxii 

Sanish Indians, 46 

Santa Fé, xliv, 66 

Saskatchewan District, xv, 152 

Saskatchewan River, xx, 117”, 119”, 177 

Satakarass, Pierre, 317, 229 

Satchimenas Indians, 231 

Saw Mill, xxxvii, 84 

Schimilicameach Indians, 231 

Scolchet Indians, 46 

Scooping Nets, 212, 232 

Scot & Co., David, 124 

Seal Skins, 75, 131, 133, 135, 136 

Sekani (Seccanies, Sicaunies) Indians, 17, 
23 

Selkirk, Thomas Douglas, 5th Earl of, xii 

Selkirk Settlers, xvii 

Servants, 126-7, 220, 229, 235-6, 240, 241 

Service Berries, 191 

Seton, Maitland & Co., 12 5 

Seven Oaks Massacre, xv 

Sheep, 216 

Sherreff, Capt. 163, 166 

Shipbuilder, 92 

Shipping arrangements, 72, 83-4, 88-97, 
102) I12) 113) 157 

Ships, American, 78, 79 ; apprentices 
for, 95; captains, 94~5 ; crews for, 
95-6, 112 5 from England, xlv ; types; 
xlv ; see also under names of ships. 

Shirts, 198 

Shoegaskatska, Louis, 229 
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Shoes, Indian, xxi, xxiv, xxv; leather, 
196, 197, 198, 199 

Shot, xxi, xxiv, 1127, 196, 197, 198 

Shuswap Indians, 327, 231 

Shuswap River, 224 

Simpoill Indians, 231 

Simpoilles Brook, 224 

Simpson, #Emilius, at San Francisco, 58 ; 
at Sandwich Islands, 86, 89, 109, 110 5 
builds post at Nass, xlvi ; commands 
Cadboro, 58n 3 joins punitive expedi- 
tion, 77; log kept by, 76”; men- 
tioned, 74; reports by, 587, 104-08 ; 
trading on N.W. Coast, 73, 75, 76, 78, 
88, 89, 96-7 

Simpson, Alexander, xii 

Simpson, Fort (Mackenzie R.), 11 

Simpson, Fort (N.W. Coast), xlvi 

Simpson, Geddes Mackenzie, xii 

Simpson, Governor George, account of 
Indians by, 11”; addresses Indians, 
XXi, XXV, XXXi, 327 3 at Fort Vancouver 
(1828-29), xlili; biographical notes 
on, xii-iv ; canoe for, xviz ; descends 
Thompson and Fraser Rivers, xxix, 
xxxii; father of, 3; health of, xxx, 
119”, 157; in Columbia District (1824- 
25), xxxvi, xl, xli ; journal and journey 
of 1824-25, xl, 164, 5 journey (1828- 
29) by, xiv, XV, xxxvi, 47 ; letters from, 
xxxvii, xl, xlili, xlivw, 57, 87, 467, 56”, 
63, QI”, IIIM, II5#, I19H, 150, 152, 
1553 letters to, 136, 137, 143, 145, 
148, 153, 156, 237; liking for display, 
xix; method of travel, xvii-vill ; 
movements, see posts visited by ; 
piper to, 77; posts visited (1828-29) 
by, xi, Xiv, XIX, XXi, XXIll, xxiv, XXVil, 
XXVIli, XXIX, XXX, XXXVi, xlvi, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
13, 14, 16, 28, 29, 32, 40, 457, 46, 116, 
117, 118, 1193; questions from 
Government answered by, 160, 165, 
167-74 3 reasons for 1828-29 journey 
of, xlvi, xlvii, lii; relations between 
J. McLoughlin and, xxxvii-—vili ; 
report on 1828-29 journey by, xi, xii, 
XXlil, 186, 187 ; route (1828) taken by, 
XViil, Xxxvili, 44723; selects site for 
Fort Colvile, 482 ; servant to, xviii 

Simpson, George (senior), xii, 248 
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Simpson, Mary, xii 

Simpson River, 22, 78, 82, 89, 242 

Simpson, Thomas, xx 

Simpson, Rev. Thomas, xii 

Simpson’s Falls, xxxiii 

Sinclair, Thomas, 96 

Sincoolomet Indians, 46 

Singapore, 477, 111, 138, 139, 140, 141 
142, 143, 144, 145, 146 

Siniholm Indians, 46 

Siniwanie Indians, 46 

Sitka (New Archangel), 73, 75, 89, ror, 
102, 149 

Skeena River, 22 

Skins, dressed, xxiv, xxv, 196, 197, 199 ; 
parchment, xxv 

Skye, Island of, xxiv 

Slaves, 77, 79, 80 

Slops, 80 

Small, Patrick, 152 

Smith, Edward, xxiii, 67, 7, 12 

Smith, Jedediah Strong, xlii, xliii, 54, 55, 
56-63, 66, 67 

Smith, William (secretary), 467, 580, 
73m, 86, III, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147 

Smith, William (Committee Member), 
150 

Snake Country, xli, xlii, xliiil, 51-5, 63, 
126, 128 

Snake Country Expeditions, xli-ii, xliy, 
47, §1, 52-3, 63, 70; 169 

Snake Indians, 222 

Snake (Lewis and Clarke) River, xli, 
xlviii, 50-1, 537, 67, 152, 162, 166, 
1675 10802211223 

Snowbirds, 193 

Snowshoe Line, 199 

Snuff Box, xxv 

Society Islands, 103 

Soquam Indians, 46 

South Branch (Saskatchewan) River, 1167 

Southern Department, xiii, xiv, 99 

Spain, xxxix, xlviii, lii, 130, 161, 181, 182 

Spaniards, The, 57, 74, 181 

Spanish Missions, 74 

Spanish Settlements, 57, 114, r81 

Spars, 84, 86, 110 

Specie, 74, 75 

Spencer, John, 57 

Spirits, xvi, xx 
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Spokan, 322, 229 

Spokan House, 48, 49 

Spruce Trees, 191 

Squirrel Skins, 135 

Squirrels, 226 

Standing Rules and Regulations, xv 

Stanley Mission, 57 

Steersmen, xxin 

Stewart, Alexander, xiv, 107 

Stewart, John, see Stuart, John 

Stewart Lake, see Stuart Lake 

Stoney Mountains, see Rocky Mountains 

Stony Rapids, 220, 221 

Strawberries, 191 

Strouds, 112, 196, 198, 199 

Stuart, David, 1767 

Stuart (Stewart), John, xiv, xxviii, 187, 
20, 25-6, 39, 164 

Stuart (Stewart) Lake, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 237 
see also St. James, Fort 

Stuart’s Old Portage, 202 

Sturgeon, 196, 223 

Sturgis, J. R., & Co., 144, 146, 147 

Sublette, William L., 55, 56 

Suckers, 194a, 194b, 195, 197, 215 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, xxxiv 

Superior, Lake, 119, 158 

Suwanam Indians, 46 

Swan, John Pearson, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108 

Swan River District, 117” 

Swans, 192, 228 


TALKOTIN INDIANS, 201, 202, 204, 210, 
213, 214) 215, 217, 219 

Tallow, 75 

Taureau, xxxiv 

Taylor, George, 96, 116 

Taylor, Thomas, xviii 

Tea, xix, xxi, xlvii, 178, 179 

Tents, xvi 

Thompson, David, 33, 175, 176, 177 

Thompson River, description of, 33-s, 
2253 discovery of, 177; exploration 
of, xxix, XXX, Xxxi, Xxxii, xxxv, 28, 29, 
32-5, 2373 Indians of, 30, 31, 203, 
2315; mentioned, 37, 40m, 44, 189 ; 
poor fur country about, 31 ; posts on, 
30, 31, 178, 227 5 see also Kamloops 
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Thompson River District, 327, 50, 1707, 
203, 212, 217, 224-33 

Thrushes, 193 

Timber Trade, xlv, 75, 84, 86, 87-9, 90, 
91, 92, 94, 109, I10, 112 

Timiskaming, 1197 

Tobacco, xxi, xxii, xxiv, xxv, 112”, 1 52 
196, 197, 198, 199, 222, 232, 241 

Tod, John, xxvii, 147, 187, 237, 243 

Todd, Dr. William, 106, 116”, 1177 

Tonquin, 176n 

Toohechotanie Indians, 11, 12 

Toranquash, Jacques, 1187, 240 

Tourawhyheene, 317 

Towns, Robert, 139 

Toys, 80 

Trade, by barter, 8, 10 

Trade, Standard of, 8” 

Transport, mode of, 25, 170, 174, 190, 
224-5 ; of furs across Russia, 131-2 ; 
see also Boats, Canoes, etc. 

Trapping Parties, 152, 154, 156, 169 

Traps, xli, 43, 69, 152 

Treaty of Ghent, 155, 158, 160, 181, 186 

Treaty of Joint Occupancy, xxix, xxxix ; 
see also Convention of 1818 

Treaty, Oregon, xliv 

Trout, 195, 196, 215, 228 

Trout Lake, see McLeod Lake 

Trunks, xvi 

Tullock, Samuel, 55 

Twist, North West, see Tobacco 


UMBAHATONIE INDIANS, 11, 12 

Ukase of 1822, 129, 139, 140 

Umpqua Indians, xliii 

Umpqua River, xliii, 59, 60, 62, 138, 234 

United States, claims on N.W. Coast by, 
Xxxix, xlvii-lii, 155, 161, 163, 165, 166, 
180, 181, 182-6 ; memorial to Congress 
of, 1583; mentioned, 51, 56, 67; 
Russian boundary negotiations with, 
148, 168 ; war with, 184, 185 


VALPARAISO, 87 

Vancouver (schooner), xlv, 89, 90, 91-2, 
FI2, 113 

Vancouver, Fort, Cadboro at, 72; W. 
Connolly at, xxviiiz, 241; establish- 
ment of, xxxvi, 159, 165; farm at, 


INDEX 


Xxxvii, 69, 853 headquarters of 
Columbia District, xxxvi; letters 
from, XXXVii7, 3, 91m, 111m; medical 
officer at, xvil; mentioned, 637, 66, 
91, 152, 170M, 240; mill near, 84 ; 
New Caledonia supplied from, 16, 25, 
303 probable withdrawal of H.B.C. 
from, 41 ; report on district of, 233- 
7; route from New Caledonia to, 44, 
452; G. Simpson at, xxxvi, xl, xlu, 
xliii, xlvi, 46ff, 116,237 ; G. Simpson’s 
remarks on, 67ff, 165, 168; supplies 
for, 58”, 76 

Vancouver, Geroge, 161, 164, 170, 172, 
173, 182, 183 

Vancouver Island, 18, 42, 43, 45, 73> 
89 

Vancouver Point, 159, 161, 162 

Vansittart, 136 

Venison, 228 

Vermilion, 198 

Vermilion, Fort, xxiv, 7, 9, 13, 147 

Vermilion River, 13 

Vessels, see Ships, Shipping arrangements 

Vinette, Felix, dit Larent, 28” 

Vorveaux, 195, 196, 198-9, 210, 212, 219 

Vultures, 193 


Waccan, see BOUCHER, JEAN BAPTISTE 

Wages, 255 70, 71, 93,°96, 153, 242, 247, 
249, 258, 259, 260 

Walla Walla, see Nez Percés 

Warden of the Plains, xv 

Washington, 180 

Washington, 161, 171 

Washington (from Canton), 147 

Wattape, 195, 198 

Wedderburn, Andrew, see Colvile, 
Andrew 

Wedderburn, Fort, xxi, 6, 8” 3; see also 
Chipewyan, Fort 

Wellesley, Richard Colley Wellesley, 
Marquis of, 1847 
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West Road River (Blackwater R.), xxix, 
BI; £90, 194, 202, 203, 220 

Western Caledonia, xxvill, 116”, 118”, 
188 ; see also New Caledonia 

Wheat, xxxvii, 69, 85 

Whitefish, 19, 195, 215 

Whortleberries, 191 

Wildes, Dixey, 1037 

Willamette (Wilhamot) River, xlviil, 59, 
66, 84, 233, 234 

William and Ann, commander of, 94” ; 
plans for, 89, 90, 91, 108, 111, 148, 
1573; mentioned, 97, 1133 stores 
belonging to, 99, 100; wreck of, xlv, 
104, 105, III 

William Burns, 119n 

William Fairlie, 142, 144 

William, Fort, 1197 

Williams, William, xu, xili 

Willow Trees, 191 

Winnipeg, Lake, xviii 

Winnipeg River District, xiv 

Woahoo, see Oahu 

Wolverine Skins, 135, 192, 218 

Wolves, 192, 218 

Woodpeckers, 193 

Work, John, 241 

Work’s River, xxxiv 


YACKAMAS INDIANS, 223 

Yale, James Murray, xxix, XXX, XXXl, 
XXX, 29, 35, 407 

Yale River, xxxii 

York Factory, councils at, xili, xiv, 3 ; 
letters from, 150, 152,155 ; mentioned, 
XV, XVil, XX, XX11, lil, 3, 67, 407, 44, 76, 
93, 99, 116, 119, 157, 196, 241, 244 5 
outfits from, 217 ; time taken to travel 
to Columbia R. from, 170 

York Factory District, xiv, xv 

Youngs Bay, 162 
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